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ABSTRACTS FROM THE MJNXTES OF 
THE MEETINGS 


Jakuary to July, T934 


Staffd Mettingy January 6,.igj4 

Roland S. Morris, LL.B., LL.D,, D.C.L., President, 
in the Chair. 

A letter was read from The Historical Society of Pennsyl¬ 
vania thanking the Society—for presenting to it Volume 3 of 
“Selections from the correspondence of Honourable James 
Logan,” 

The decease was announced of the following members: 
Arthur P. Davis, B.S,, Sc.D,, at Oakland, California, 
August 7. ^ 933 ^ 71. 

Alfred F, Hess, M,D., Sc.D., at New York, December 5, 
1933, Kt. 5S. 

The following illustrated paper was read; 

“A Half-Century of Trituberculy, the Cope-Osbom 
Theorj' of Dental Evolution,” by William K. Gregory', 
Ph.D., Professor of Palaeontology, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, which was discussed by Dr, Shaeffer and by Dr. 
WInsor, a guest. 

Siatfd Mefiing, February 2, IQ34 
Alba B. Johnson, LL.D., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Francis R. Packard, recently elected member, subscribed 
the Laws and was admitted into the Society. 

Invitations were received 

from The International Benjamin Franklin Society to be 
represented at its Annual Meeting and Luncheon on January 
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20, at the Hotel Plaza, New York City. 

attended as the delegate of the Society, Cocial 

from The Americati Academy of Political and Social 

Science to be represented at its 34th Annual ® 

Bellevue Stratford Hotel, April 7 and 8. Arthur Good- 
speed and Emery R. Johnson attended as the delegates of the 

Society. 

The following paper was read: „ 

“Time and its Determination*” by Ernest W . Brown, 
Sc-D., Professor of Mathematics, Yale Xiniversiiy, 
which was discussed by Dr. J. A. Miller. 


Stand Meeting^ M&rch XQS4 

Roland S. Morris, LL.B., LL.D., D.C.L., L.H.D., President, 

in the Chair. 

Marshall S. Morgan, recently elected member, subscribed 
the Law's and was admitted into the Society. 

The decease was announced of the following member: 

William M. Davis, Sc.D,, Ph.D,, at Pasadena, Cali¬ 
fornia, February 5, i 934 t ® 3 ' 

The following paper was read: 

“Conservation and Evolution in a Changing Social 
Program,” by John C. .Merriam, which was discussed 
by Messrs. Sioussat, Leland, .Aydelotie, Patterson, E. 
M., and Emery R. Johnson, 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved: “That the following draft of the Revision of 
the Laws of the .American Philosophical Society in ten chap¬ 
ters, as prepared by the committee on the Revision of the 
Laws in substitution for the present Laws, be and the same is 
hereby proposed to the Society at its stated meeting on the 
2nd of March, 1934, to be laid before the Society at its next 
General Meeting in April, 1934, after due notice to the mem¬ 
bers as provided in the Charter and Laws, for such action as 
the Society may be pleased to take thereon," The new Laws 
as proposed follow in the minutes. 


MINUTES 


■ w* 

Xlll 


Central Stated Meeting, April ip, so, si, ipS 4 
Thursday Morning, April ig 
Business Session, p,^o o^clock 

Rolanp S. Morris, LL.B., LL.D,, D.C,L,, L-H.D., President, 

in the Chair. 

Burton E. Livingston and Henry A. Sanders, recently 
elected members, subscribed the Laws and were admitted into 
the Society. 

invitations were received 

from the University of Delaware to be represented at the 
Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversaiy of its Found¬ 
ing to be held May s 1-13,1934. Newark, Delaware. 
Charles L. Reese represented the Society. 

from the Association Franco'Amerlcalne inviting the 
Society to participate in the Commemoration of the One 
Hundredth Anniversary of the death of Lafayette, St. 
George L. Sioussat acted as a delegate. 

from the Edinburgh Geological Society inviting delegates 
to its Centenary Celebration on September 3 > 4 . 1934 - 
The decease was announced of the following members: 

Augustus Trowbridge, A.M., Sc.D., Ph.D., at Sicily, 
March 14, 1934, »t. 66. 

George Owen Squier, Ph.D,, Sc.D,, at \Vashington, 
March 24, 1934, Sft. 65. 

Archibald B. Macallum, M.A,, M.D., Ph.D., Sc.D., 
LL.D,, F.R.S., in Canada, April S, 1934- 
Dr. Waldo G. Leland, the chairman of the committee on 
“Revision of Laws,” presented a copy of the propos^ revised 
laws with also many suggestions of changes received from 
members. After careful discussion the report of the com¬ 
mittee was referred to Council for further consideration. 
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Opening, SfjWoK, 10:30 clock 
President Morris In the Chair. 

The following papers were read: 

“ Cyto-taxonomic Studies on Certain CEnotheras from 
California,” by Ralph E. Cleland, Professor of Biology, 
Goucher College. 

“What Is Oenothera Hookers, Torrey and Gray?” by 
Bradley M. Davis, Professor of Botany, University of 
Michigan. 

“ New Amplifications of the North American Piperace^,” 
by William Trelease, Professor Emeritus of Botany, 
University of Illinois. 

“ Some Physico-chemical Properties of the V'irus of Typi¬ 
cal Tobacco Mosaic,” by B. M. Duggar, Professor of 
Phj'siological and Economic Botany , University of Wis¬ 
consin. 

“New Developments In Automatic Control of Soil Mois¬ 
ture in Plant Cultures,” by Burton E. Livingston, 
Director, Laboratory of Plant Physiology, Johns 
Hopkins University, 

The Action of Ansesthetics on Living Protoplasm,” by 
Lewis y. Heilbrunn, Associate Professor of Zoology, 
University of Pennsylvania. (Introduced by d/ 
Calvert.) ^ 

“ A .New Synthesized Pu re-breeding Chromosome Type in 
the Jimson Weed, Datura Stramonium,” by A. F. 
B 1 akesice, Assistant Director in Plant Genetics, Car¬ 
negie Station for Experimental Evolution, Cold Spring 
Harbof, X. G. Avery and A. Dorothy Bergner. (R«ad 
by title.) 

“Evidence for a Concentrating Neurohumor in the Re¬ 
sponses of Fish Melanophores,” by G. H. Parker 
Director, Zoological Laboratories and Professor of 
Zoology, Harvard Uoiversliy* 

“The Properties of Catalytic Surfaces as Revealed by 
Heavy Hydropn.” by Hugh S. Taylor, Pro’fessor of 
Cnemistrj’', Pn net ion Lnivtrsitv- 


MINUTES 


XV 


AJtgrnoon Session, 2 o'clock 
pRESiDEST MoKRr^ in the Chair. 

Gilbert Chiotird, H, Collins, B, Dinsmorc, E, V'. 
Huntington, L. R. Jones, C. A. Kofoid, j. R. Marlin, S. P. 
Wetherill, recently elected members, subscribed the laws and 
were admitted into tiie Society, 

The following papers were read: 

“A Spectral Survey of the Nearest Galaxy, the Large 
Magellanic Cloud,” by Annie J. Cannon, Curator, 
Harvard College Observatory'. 

“Molecules in Stellar Atmospheres,” by Henry Norris 
Russell, Professor of Astronomy and Director of the 
Observatoiy% Princeton University. 

“Nuclear Physics at the Bartol Research Foundation of 
the Franklin Institute,” by W. F. G, Swam, Director, 
Bartol Research Foundation, 

“ An .Apatemyid from the White River Ollgocenc of South 
Dakota,” by Glenn L. Jepsen, Princeton University. 
(Introduced by Dr. Sinclair.) 

“Gcomorphic Investigations in the Yellowstone Park and 
Big Horn Regions of Wyoming,” by Douglas Joh nson, 
Professor of Physiography, Columbia University. 

“The Report on the VV'hite River Fauna,” by William 
B. Scott, Professor Emeritus, Princeton University. 

“New Fishes from the Triassic of Pennsylvania,” by W. 
L. Bryant, Director, Park Museum. (Introduced by 
Dr. Sinclair.) (Read by title.) 

“ Solar Radiation, Lightning, the .Aiotobacter and Proto¬ 
plasm,” by George Crile, Director, Cleveland Clinic 
and of the Cleveland Clinic Hospital. 

“Some Illustrative Results with a New Semi-automatic 
Respiration Calorimeter,” by John R. Murlin, Depart¬ 
ment of Vital Economics, University of Rochester. 

“A simple, Rapid Basal .Metabolism Measurement for 
Hospital Routine,” by Francis G. Benedict, Director, 
Nutrition Laboratory, Carnegie Institution of Washing¬ 
ton, 
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Friday Morning^ April 20, igj4 
Exicutine Stfjji'on, 10 o^ciock 
President Morris In the Chair. 

The President delivered his annual report, in which he 
called the attention of the members to two Important steps 
that the Society has taken during the last year: 

1. It has been decided to move the library from its present 
location to a far safer and more commodious location, viz, to 
the second floor of the Drexel Building just across fifth Street. 

2. From a portion of the income of the Society appropri¬ 

ated for the purpose, the “Committee on Grants,” Dr. 
Conklin, Chairman, has assigned to date (April 1934) a total 
of about to nineteen applicants deemed especially 

worthy. These were selected according to certain principles 
decided upon by the committee. 

The Proceedings of the Council were submitted and the 
nominees were recommended for election. 

The Society then proceeded to an Election of officers and 
members. 

The Tellers subsequently reported that the following 
officers and members had been duly elected; 

President 
Roland S. Morris 

yice-Presidents 
Edwin G. Conklin 
.Alba B. Johnson 
Robert A. Millikan 

Secretaries 

Arthur W. Goodspeed 
John A, Miller 

Curator 

Albert P. Brubaker 


MINUTES 


xvii 

Councillors 

(To serv^e for three ycare) 

Charles G- Abbot 
John Cadwalader 
James A. Montgomery 
Hugh S. Taylor 

• Members 

Detlev W. Bronk, Wallingford, Pa. 

Willa Gather, New York, N. V. 

Gustavus Wynne Cook, Wynnewcfod, Pa. 

Wilbur L. Cross, New Haven, Conn. 

Cass Gilbert, New York N. Y. 

Edward S. Harkness, New York, N. Y. 

Horace Howard Furness Jayne, Wallingford, Pa. 

.Alfred Vincent Kidder, Andover, Mass, 

Johi^ Livings ton Lowes, Cambridge, Mass. 

Frederick %'ovy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Conyers Read, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jesse S. Reeves, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Owen J. Roberts, Washington, D. C- 
George Sarton, Cambridge, Mass. 

Deems Taylor, New A'ork, N. Y. 

‘ Afternoon Session, 2 o’clock 

Alba B. Johnson, A.B,, LL.D., Vice-President in the Chair. 

The following “Symposium on Community Planning” was 
presented. (The speakers were introduced by Colonel Weth¬ 
er ill.) 

I “ Some Governmental Aspects of Regional Planning,” by 
George L. RadclifTc, First Vice-President and Member 
of Executive Committee, Fidelity and Deposit Com¬ 
pany, Baltimore. Regional .Adviser of public works- 
“ Esthetic Aspects of Regional and City Planning,^’ by 
Jacques Greber, Architect, Institut dX'rbanisme. 
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Some of the Economic Implications of National Plan- 
nmg,” bj- Frederick A. Delano, President, American 
Civic Association and Chairman of the National Plan¬ 
ning Board. (Read by Charles J. Rhoads.) 

hrtday Evtning 

^ ^^cture was ddivered by Edwin 

O. Conklin, Professor of Zoology, Princeton University, **A 
Generation’s Progress in the Study of Evolution.” 


Saturday, Jpril 2J 
^forning S^ssio?i, lo oV/ecjt 

Ed«-,n- g. Co>,tL.s, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D,, Vice-President in 

the Chair. 


The following papers were read: 

“ Linguistic Atlas of the United States,” by Hans Kiirath, 
Brown University. (Introduced by Dr. Lingelbach ) 
The Beatty Papyrus of the Epistles of Paul,” by Henry 

A. Sanders, Professor of Latin, L'niversity of Michigan 
Recent Archaeological Field Work in Yugoslavia,” by 
Vladimir J. Fewkes, Director, Harvard-American 
School of Prehistoric Research, (Introduced by Dr. 
Barton.) (Read by title.) 

“Turkish Remains in Modem Belgrade,” by John Dy- 

neley Prince, Professor of Slavonic Languages, Colum- 
bia Univ'er^ity. 

* ^'h^RolUhic or Copper-Stone Age in the Near 
East, by W. F. Albright, Professor of Semitics, Johns 

Hopkins Uiiiversity. 

The ^ng V oyages of the Polynesians,” by Roland 

B. Dixon, Professor of Anthropology, Harvard Univer- 
^ sity. (Read by title.) 

“New Light on Prehistoric Man in Asia,” by George 
Grant MacCurdy, Research Associate in Prehistoric 
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Archseology and Curator of the Anthropological Col¬ 
lections, Yale University. 

“ Studies in Human \*ariation,’* by Ale^ Hrdliflia, Cura¬ 
tor, Division of Physical Anthropology, tJ, S. National 
Museum, Smithsonian Institution. 

“ Some Aspects of the Constitutional Basis of Pathol¬ 
ogy,” by John rt\Gowcn, Rockefeller Institute. (In¬ 
troduced by Dr. Conklin.) 

^‘The Thirty-nine Distinct Lines of Proboscidean De¬ 
scent and Migration into All Parts of the ^\orId Ex¬ 
cepting .Australia,” by Henry Fairfield Osborn, Amer¬ 
ican Museum of Natural History. (Read by Dr, 
Scott.) 

Afternoon Session, 2 o'clock 
President Morris in the Chair. 

The following “ Symposium on Problems of Business Re¬ 
covery” was presented. 

‘‘Currency Stabilization,” by Ray E. Westerfield, Profes¬ 
sor of Political Economy, Yale University. (Intro¬ 
duced by Dr. Johnson.) 

“Factors Controlling Prices, Domestic and Internatio¬ 
nal,” by Ernest M. Patterson, Professor of Economics, 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

“ Economic Functions of the Stock Market and the Na¬ 
tional Securities Exchange Act of 1934,'’ by S. S. Hueb- 
ner. Professor of Insurance and Commerce, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

“ Liberty, Property and Recovery,” by James' 1 '. A'oung, 
Professor of Public Administration, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Problems of Government Ownership and Operation of 
Railroads,” by Emorj' R, Johnson, Professor of iVans- 
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portation and Commerce, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 

“Some Subjective Factors Affecting Industrial Recov¬ 
ery,*’ by Samuel Price WetherilJ, Engineer. 

Saturday Eirning 

The annual dinner was held at the Bellevue Stratford 
Hotel. Roland S. AXorris presided. The speakers were: 
Robert A. Millikan 
John Dyneley Prince 
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THE Procctidings of this Society for 1929 (volume 
LX\TII) there appeared a paper on '‘Different Rates of 
Growth among Animals with Special Reference to the Odon- 
ata,” in w^hich I stated that 1 began the rearing of Odonate 
larvse primarily for the purpose of obtaining the morpho¬ 
logical differences between the successive latral instars. The 
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present article deals with morphological and^ other differ¬ 
entials of the lan'al instars of some species of the Odonate 

fhe paper of im was concluded that: The growth 
factor varies in an irregular way from mstar to mstar in the 
Odonate I'-wa and in other Arthropoda and these variations 
are not correlated with changes in the character of the fc»d. 
It might reasonably be inferred, therefore, that, ue to i 
irregularity, the growt.i achieved in a given mstar by two or 
morl i ndividuals would differ and that in consequence a - 
exact definition of the characters of that tnstar is impossi 
This inference will be found to be supportc- . . ^ -at measiue 
by the following observational evidence. 


L Rates of G&owth and Idestificatiok of th£ 

InSTAR& of AxAX JUTfSUS 

The accompanying Table 1 gives some differences between 
the successive exuviae of the one individual of Jnaxjumus 
which has been reared from egg to adult. It 
individual whose growth curve has been published in fig- i ot 
these Proceedings^ VoL 68 , page 33*' 


TABLE I 


CuARACTtftS fJF THE 


Unviu. Exovim at A Sijifita iUi-B or -\-nas juxios, Beahed 
FROU Ej&g to -4&tJLT (La-BlVA No. 
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DR/\C0\TLIES of the genus ANA.y 

The ex. vise, except the thirteenth, t r Uft, were transferred 
froiu the water in which they were shed through 50 cent 
alcohol to 70 per cent alcohol. The measurententa given' in 
Table 1 here, except those for the w'idth of the head O'! eiuvi® 
x—jj Were made from the exuvia; in alcohol. The width of 
the head of the first to seventh exuvi® was measured after 
these had been mounted, without compression, in cells in 

balsam.' The data he re given for these exuviae a re of d iff ere nt 

values, as will appear from the following considerations. 
All of these exuviae, with the c.^ception of the last, were shed 
under water, the last in the air. The water tends to distend 
the exuv'isEi the aerial exuvia, especially its abdomen, is more 
apt to be somewhat shortened, by being telescoped, as the 
imaginal abdomen is withdrawn from it. The dorsal surface 
of the head In all the exuviae b split crosswise and also partly 
lengtlrwise' as described more fully on page 12, to allow^ the 
withdrawal of the head of the insect. Although the elasticity , 
of the chi tin causes a partial closure of these clefts, enough of 
an opening may persist, or the edges of the cleft may overlap, 
to affect the measurement, of the width of the head. The 
total length of an exuvia is the sum total of the lengths of 
the harder segmental areas (sclerites) of all the somites plus 
those of the softer iniersegmental “sutures. ^ Ev'en in water 
these latter may not be erjually stretched, either at the same 
moult or at different moults. Measurements of total length 
from lar\'ffi preserved in alcohol are likewise subject^ to con¬ 
siderable error, as even the use of the same fixative will result 
iu different degrees of extension or contraction of the body in 
different individuals of the same lot, fixed at tire same Lime, 
The greater number of possible variables entenng into the 
total body length therefore renders this dimension more un¬ 
certain of exact definition than is the case with those parts of 
the exuviiB which consist of but a single segment, such as the 
inferior abdominal appendages (cerci), superior abdominal 
appendages (cercoids) and the hind wing rudiment. The 
lengths of these three organs, therefore, would seem to be 

' The miMUjcnienu of the lar™ givw in the erriiefV pipcf of 1^*9 wf'* 
ill'll iinsv ^ p- 331- 
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mow reliable, as means of recognition of the successive 
ciuvjse, to far as size is concerned. Similar reasons have led 
to the rejection of two other characters which have often been 
used in Jirevious literaturej the points caudad to which the 
labium (mask) and the wing^rudimenU respectively reach- 
Thciic points are affected by the distension or non-distension 
of the membranes connecting head, prothora^ and mesothorax 
in the first case and those connecting the anterior abdominal 
segments in the second. 

It will be noticed from Table I that the number of seg¬ 
ments of*the antenna! increases with age and it is conceivable 
that measurements of the lengths of these segments might 
furnish additional rneans of recognition of the respective 
exu\'i3e. - The likelihood of error due to telescoping of these 
segmentSt however^ appears to be too great to justify reliance 
on such measurements^ 

Erom Table 1 we may calculate the Brooks, Pmbram or 
Minot growth rates and obtain thereby Table II, which 
shows that the rate of growth of the parts measured: 

(p) varies from instar to instar, 

(Z i is different for different parts in the same instar, 

(rj IS higher Oil the whole In those parts (cercoids, hind wing, 
gonapophyscs) which are to be functional in the adult 
than In those the significance of W'hich is larval rather 
than imaginal. 

The differences betiveen the rates of growth of the various 
parts are Illustrations of the k^ttrogonic growth of Pezard 
(rgiBp p. 25) to w^hich Huxley (193^) has directed so much 
attention recently. On applying the latter's formula, y = Jv*, 
to the data for the wing rudiments^ for example, of our 
Table 1 , the values obtained for k range from 1.25 to 10.37, 
and one realizes the truth of his statement concerning 
Arthropods (p. 68) “ that in the life-history of any single 
specimen the theoretical growth-curve relating organ-size with 
body-size w^ill never be realized. Instead, growth of both 
organ and resl-of-body will take place in a series of jumps^, 
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but the points thus arrived at will all lie on the theoretical 
curve." 

TABLE 11 


Gsowni R*t£s i)f LzKt^TB ot Ah\x jumus (LAmvA, No, j) 
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1.73 
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1.33 

s.zs 
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1.19 
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1.5I 

1.20 

l.JI 

10 to It 

i.ji 

141 

i.6o 

1.05 

].li 

1^29 

II to iz 

1.3[ 

147 

1.9c 

i.6s 

1.1^- 

lr[6 

tz m ij 

I.IU 

1.4= 

1 193 

t-i7 

^ Ir12 

1.07 


The " natural Eogarithmiif " perwn ta^ ratei of growUi #« illghily tower tim 
those Kteen in this whic, {S« Cilv-eit, pp, 2SJ-4 and fis«- + a'ld S- PP- 
ai66J 


It is, of course, unfortunate that 1 did not succeed in 
rearing more individuals of A. jumiiJ. I possess 96 exuvi^ 
of various ages but mostly of the first and last instars, repre¬ 
senting about 93 other individuals, some of them due to the 
kindness of Prof. A. D. Whedon. I am greatly indebted to 
Prof. C H. Kennedy, for the loan of 88 exuvi® and 65 larvK, 
representing 63 individuals which he had attempted to rear 
during the summer of 1917 at Ithaca, New York. Of this 
number. Prof. Kennedy reared one through four successive 
moults, two through three successive moults, sixteen through 
two successive moults, as represented by the preserved 
exuvi^ and lan^ae. The remaining survived only one moult. 
In transmitting this naaterial. Prof. Kennedy wrote (March 
10, 1927): 

“1 am sending by eipress the Antix reared specimens and the 

rearing notes- , * j- -j 1 j 

“On the notes cumbers of each indi^naaal reared 

stattiug at No. loo aad running up to No. 170 I believe- 

rhe glass vials arc corresponding numbers of the specimen 
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and A, B, C, etc. of the shed. Lan.*a i^'ere caught in all 

stages and reared from the stage A in which caught as fat as they 
lived E, C, D, etc,, In hopes that 1 could patch together later these 
fraeincntary life histories into a complete set of lostars. I think 
1 have enough material to give the complete fiumbcr of ms tars but 
have never tried to piece it together. 2 is the last instar or adult, 

1 forget which, Y the neit to last, X the third from last, etc 

“X, Y, and Z apply only to specimens that emerged into 

**^'"“Thc vials have dried out but you are welcome to boil them In 
KOH or anything to soften them up again ” 

Prof, Ketinedy also sent additional larvae of juntas which 

he had not attempted to rear. 

To each vial of Prof, Kennedy's collectioti whose contents 
had dried, distilled water was added and allowed to stand for 
some days- The water was then replaced by 50 per cent 
alcohol and the latter subsequently by 70 per cent alcohol, 
in which last the specimens were studied and measured. This 
treatment seems to have restored them to an approjtimately 
natural condition, although it must be kept in mind that a 
source of error due to the drying and subsequent softening 
exists. No alkaline hydrate or other substance than distilled 
water and the alcohols above mentioned has been employed, 
so that Prof. Kennedy’s material might approximate, as 
nearly as possible the writer’s reared material. 

The attempt has been made to correlate the exuviae 
possessed by the writer and those lent by Prof. Kennedy 
with the exuviai of the reared male (“larva No. 3”)* 
results of that attempt are set forth in Table III, based on a 
study of 117 exuviae, with both sexes represented for the 
later instars at least. An examination of Table 111 will 
show that: 

1. The range in size of the exuvi» of a given moult (f.g., 
the 8th) is often greater than the difference between the 
dimensions given for those exuviae and the exuvi« immedi¬ 
ately preceding and succeeding (r,g., the yth and the 9th). 

2. Some of the dimensions given, especially for the earlier 
exuviae, overlap those of the preceding or succeeding exuvise. 
Further, a comparison of Tables I and ITT shows that: 
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3. The specimens referred to a given moult in Table 111 
do not in all cases agree with the characters stated for the 
reared eiuvia of the corresponding ntoult in Table I. Thus, 
of the eight male specimens referred to the fifth moult in 
Table III, the three which hav^e preser\'‘ed their antenns have 
but four segments, while the reared male of Table I has five 
segments. All the specimens (eight males, six females) of the 
6ih moult, Table III, have two tarsal segments; that of Table 
I has three. Such disagreements between Tables I and HI 
may therefore well raise the question as to the reliability of 
Table III and of the methods employed in formulating it. 
As an example of these methods we may consider the evidence 
presented by Prof. Kennedy's No. 104. This number is 
attached to tliree vials, containing collectively four exuviae 
and one larva. The data derived from them follow in 
Table IV: 

Assuming that the material was correctly labeled, the 
identifications, based chiefly upon the lengths of the cerci, 
cercoids, and hind wing pads, for the reasons given above, 
seem rational when these four exuviae are viewed as one 
ontogenetic series. Actual coincidences between the data of 
Table IV and the corresponding entries in Table I arc, indeed, 
few, being limited to the length of the cercoids and of the hind 
wing pad in the exuvla of the 5'-h moult, the number of the 
tarsal joints in those of the 5th and 7th moults, and the 
number of antennal joints in those of the 6th and 8th moults. 
The divergences between the two tables are not in the same 
ratio for each exuvta. 

Another illustration may be taken from Prof. Kennedy’s 
No. lOJ (Table V). 

Much of the comment on Table H’ will apply here also. 
It is instructive to compare the eighth exuvia of Tables I, 
IV and V, especially for the hind wing rudiment. 

Lastly, Prof. Kennedy’s No. 164 supplies the following 
data (Table VI). 

Study of Tables 1, IV and VI indicates that in the identifi¬ 
cation of the growth and developmental stages which are 
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^presented by the all available character, are to 

be taken into account^ and that the use of but one « 
would often result in error^^ 

table IV 
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'I'he identifications of the exuviae summarized in Table III 
are based on the data given in Table I, which latter, as already 
stated, refer to but a single individual. The value of Table I 
rests solely upon the facts that that single individual was 
red red from egg to adult, and that the relative rank and age 
of its successive esuvise are known. Xo such full information 
exists for any of the other specimens which I have studied, 
and as far as I know A. junius has not been reared from egg 
to adult by anyone else. Even in those cases where the later 
end of an ontogenetic series has been available, the only 
positive assertion that can be made is that such and such 
exuviae are ultimate (ult), penultimate (penult), or ante¬ 
penultimate (tertiult-Calvert 1925), etc. Comparison of some 
ultinnatc exuvise (which are aerial, as distinguished from 
aquatic) with the data of Table I suggests that they are 
twelfth exuviae rather than thirteenth.^® 

There is, moreover, no basis for asserting that “larva 
Xo. 3 ” (Table I) presents the “normal” or “ typical” develop¬ 
ment of its species. Its eminence and Its usefulness rest 
entirely on the chance of its having been reared to maturity. 

The exuviae of Arthropods furnish “milestones” in the 
iourney of life, variable though their value maj- be. Each 
exuvia marks the end of an instar. A larva may, therefore, 
be referred to a given in star according as its characters lie 
between those of two successive exuvise. Larva: are more 
frequently encountered in nature than exuvi®, so that it is 
more often desirable to identify the former than the latter. 
The instar to which a larva of Anax juaiui belongs may, 
therefore, be approximately determined by finding its place 
between the columns of Table 1 , and the data on each instar 
given in the following sections of this paper have been 
arranged as a result of this procedure, 

Forun»im (1911) givici iwtive larva] miinre for a Swit* fxamplc of Antx i«i' 
pftmr wticli he wared, and lie nkiroher In oiher eejieri cf Odonaia varie* (Bilfeur* 
Browne 1909)- 
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II. Structural Changes ix the Extekior of the 
Larva of Axax jumus 

Egg and ProftyifipA.—Prof. Kennedy’s material contains 
some eggs embedded within plant tissue and two pronymphs, 
all dated September 4, 1917- contents of these vials 

also had dried, it seems hardly worth while to give many 
details concerning them. After having been soaked in dis¬ 
tilled water and the alcohols, as above described, the eg^, 
measured in alcohol, were 1.55 to 1.68 mm. long, .325 mm. in 
diameter. The contents of each egg had shrunken to 1.39- 
1.47 mm. in length. The chorion of the anterior or more 
pointed end of the egg has a reticnlated appearance of more 
or less regular pentagonal and hexagonal meshes, the diagonals 
of these polygons varying from .0185 .036 mm. (PI. II, 

fig. 26). The chorion of the middle and hind thirds of the 
eggs lacks this reticulation. The better preserved of the two 
pronymphs is 2.21 mm. long, and the hindmost fourth of the 
body is bent ventrad at almost a right angle. The embr>'onic 
labium figured by Miss Butler (1904, pL IV, fig. 2) corresponds 
to that of the pronymph. 

The larva of J. junius escapes from Its exuvla through 
the following fissures: a, a transverse fissure on the dorsal 
surface of the head; A, a mid-dorsal fissure extending from 
the preceding caudad on to the thorax or even to the abdomen. 

The transverse fissure (<i), of the first larval exuvia “ 
contrary to whattxrcurs in all the following eedyses, does not 
extend to either compound eye, its length being equal to only 
about two-thirds of the distance from eye to eye. It is nearly 
straight. 

The mid-dorsal fissure (A) of the first larval exuvia has 
this peculiarity: it extends forward on the mid-dorsal line of 
the head, apparently as far as the labrum. The two fissures 
a and h thus form a cross on the top of the head. This 
forward extension of a is not seen in later exuvi®. 

Beginning with the second exuvia, the transverse fissure 

^ llucreby die exuvisi phed ri iKe ctaticlu^kan of the first larval imurp 

Rjf that ihid Ml the end of the pronymphal ata|r. 
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extends laterad to near the hmd margin of each compound 
eye, thence obliquely forward (Utcro-cephalad) through the 
eye and on to Its lateral surface (Ph I, fig. 2). This fissure 
docs not correspond to the frontal sutures of many insects as 
Snodgrass {1928, pp. 120, 37 and fig. 46 I on p. lai) has 
pointed out. Whether it is homologous with the postfrontal 
sutures shown by Crampton for the larval Ckorista (Mccop- 
tera), Ergmiapkila (Mantidac), JrtVnia and JniioIabtJ 
(Dermaptcra) is a problem for comparative morphology to 
solve. Xhe area immediately in front of o may perhaps still 
be called 

The point at which the transverse 'fissure {a) cuts the 
lateral margin of the eye, as seen in dorsal view, moves forward 
(cephalad) during laiv'al development. In the second exuvia 
the chord subtending the arc posterior to the fissure is to the 
chord subtending the arc anterior to the fissure as i ; 2; 
in the seventh exuvia this ratio is i ; (- 14^1 tenth 

I : 1.048; in the eleventh i : i; In the twelfth 1 : .87; In the 
thirteenth (last) 1 : .39. This shifting removes the fissure 
from the widest part of the head to one of less width. 

The transverse fissure (a) does not cut the side of the head 
at the same point in different groups of Odonata, Thus, in 
the last exuvia of at least some ^schnin$, Gomphin^ and 
Agrioniijse {sensv Sdyiif)> it cuts through the compound eyes, 
although not alw^ays at the exact point described above for 
Jnax; In at least some Libellulidse it cuts through the aide 
of the head anterior to the eyes and in some members of this 
family (e.g., Macromia, F!athemis) farther cephalad than in 
others {e.g., Libdlula, Sympdrtim), Thus, Snodgrass's figure 
(1928, fig. 46 I) represents the moulted skin of a Libellulld, 
not of an JEsekna, larva. 

The mid-dorsal fissure (ff) extends caudad as far as the 
hind end of the third abdominal segment in exuvia 1-3, part 
way into the third abdominal segment in exuvim 4-7, to the 
hind end of the second segment in exuvlse S-i ij to the hind 
rgji, p. +5, pl. VIH, +4i pl- VT, fi|. 11; pL V, fig., «id 17 

mpccdvt\y. 
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end of the first segment in eiuvia 12, while in the final eiuvia, 
near the anterior end of the mesothorax, it forks into two 
fissuresj each one running caudad on the lateral margin of 
the bases of the wing”rudiments as far as the hind margin of 
the hind wing rudiment, where It stops. The area (tergltes) 
between the wing-rudiments of the opposite sides of the 
thorax is, therefore, intact in the ultimate eiuvia. These 
fissures of the last cxuvia of JLsckna sp. have rcccntlj' been 
described and figured by Henriksen (1932, p. 11S and fig. 8 E). 

The anterior part of the ffons has, In the first Instar, about 
fifteen subparallel striae on each side of the middle line. 
Anteriorly most of these striae are subparallel to the sagittal 
axis, but posteriorly they cuiw-e mesad and approach each 
other. The most lateral striae, however, are nowhere parallel 
or subparallel to the sagittal ails, but are strongly convergent 
caudad with their fellows of the opposite side (fig. i, pi I). 
Traces of these strise may be seen in the second, third or even 
the fourth Instar, but not later. 

The Inner (mcsal) margins of the compound eyes diverge 
from each other caudad in the first instar. In the second to 
the seventh instars inclusive, the inner tnargins are approxi¬ 
mately parallel so that the frons, posterior to the antenna, 
and the vertex are of almost uniform width. In the eighth 
in star, the inner margin of each eye at its hind end begins to 
be prolonged mesad so that the hind margin of the vertex, 
along the line of the transverse fissure, becomes shorter than 
the (more anterior) maximum width of this sclerite. This 
relative reduction increases with each succeeding instar so 
that in the final exuvia the hind margin is but .42 of the 
maximum width of the vertex between tlie eyes. The mesal 
prolongations of the eyes never meet each other during the 
larval stage, as they do after transformation. The changes 
In this and other parts of the body from the last larval instar 
to the Imago are much greater than from the first to the last 
larval instar. 

The number of the corneal facets of the eyes increases 
with age, as Zimmermann pointed out for larv^ae of .^eshna 

“Zeol, Jjhrb. Abi. Anat. j 7 : 9. 1913. 
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cyanea, as well as the diagonal of the facets. In a first exuvia 
oljunius we counted 182 ± facets on the dorsal surface of one 
eye, arranged in eighteen or nineteen rows parallel with the 
anterior and posterior margins. On the ventral surface the 
arrangement is more complicated and the number of facets 
possibly greater. The dorsal surface of each eye has more 
than 200 facets in the second instar, and more than 30O in 
the third. N'o attempt has been made to determine their 
number in later instars. The diagonal of one facet in the 
posterior dorsal part of an eye was .013 mm. in the first 
eiuvia, .0325 mm. in the eighth, .052 num. in the 13th (last) 
exuvia. and .065 mm. In the imago of the same individual 
(No. 3). 

The increase in the number of untennal segments from 
three in the first instar to seven in the last is set forth in 
Tables 1 and 111 (pages 2, 8-9). Table VII shows the growth 

T. 4 BLE VII 


i7l MiLLIHETEM. QF TUC SeAMESTS of TH^ AkTEXSAS in TIIF 
EimiJt OF Akah jmfius, Laava No. 3 
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nWASUiicnicilti tit the above tlblii trhtcJl Arc follou'ctj bjf i. qucttiott inark 
WCite m-3.de frnni tile ClUCvi^ floating" In flicobol frofll "whltb |.ater btCJ-nic 

deiacn«l artd lost before the rcsutii wck checked bjr remcABiJicmeala. They arc 
therefore not as reliable sii the others. 

of the antennal segments in the successive exuvi* of larva 
No. 3, but the caution indicated on page 4 should be ob- 
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sensed In applying these figures to other individuals^ As long 
as the number of segments is not more than sist ^he distal 
segment is the longest; when wven segments are attained the 
third segment is as long as (ninth instar), or longer than 
(tenth and following instars), any other segments The 
measurements given Indicate that the third segment is the 
growing point and gives rise by division to the third and 
fourth segments w^hen the increase in number from three to 
four, four to five and five to sis occur&j but that the increase 
from six to seven results from a division of the sixth, or most 
distal segment. 

Changes in the iabium (mask) are exhibited in the distal 
margin of the mentum (median labial lobe) and in the labial 
palps (lateral lobes). Those of the distal margin of the 
mentum are showm in figs. 6—14, pi. which obviate a detailed 
description. Most of these figures show two median clefts 
of this margin* a shallower, distah open cleft and a deeper, 
proximal closed cleft (figs. 8-13). The latter alone is visible 
in our fig. 6 of the first exuvia and appears to be the same 
as that shown by Mbs Butler (1904 in her fig- 3, pL I\ 0 ; 
it extends proximad to beyond the level of the chord sub¬ 
tending the arc of the median mental lobe and would appear 
to be reminiscent of the fusion of the right and left second 
maxillae to form the labium. It may be termed the primary 
liguiar cUft or fiisurf {PF)^ In the second exuvia (our fig. 7) 
it has dosed by the fusion, or deposition* of chitin between 
its opposing margins. It persists as a closed fissure in all 
subsequent larval exuvise of this and all other species of Jnax 
studied and in all of them reaches proximad to beyond the 
level of the chord mentioned. The other, distal cleft* very 
shallow in the second exuvia (fig. 7), becomes deeper in each 
successive exuvia, but in junius never attains the level of 
the chord (figs. 8-13). This cleft has, therefore, nothing to 
do with the fusion of the right and left second maxillse into 
the labium and may be designated as the secondary Itgular 
cleft or fisstire (SF)* Microscopic slides of labia of larvae 
about to moult (9th and loih instars) shpw that the new 
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median mental margin, which Is being withdrawn from the 
corresponding cuticle, is cleft proiimad to enclose the primary 
ligular fissure (pi, 1 , fig, 12 R). 

Onr figs, 8-14 also show the presence of a pair of para¬ 
median mental teeth differentiated from the others from the 
third instar on and persisting to the time of transformation. 
Prof, C. F, Byers (1927, pp. 66, 6S) having stated that there 
are no teeth on the distal border of the mentum in jnniuSj 
a Jot of male, 19 female last eiuvise, all collected at Smith¬ 
son’s pond, Cheyncy, Pennsylvania, August 12, 1952, within 
a length of 10 meters, were examined under a 10 mm. ob¬ 
jective (Zeiss A) with the following results which were sent, 
with some of the specimens, to him: No paramedian mental 
teeth Id* 19 , vestiges of such teeth i 9 , a tooth on one side 
only 1 {?, a tooth on both sides [9cf’ 15 9 , one tooth on one 
side, two on other side 2 c? i 9, two teeth on each side i 9. 

He replied (Feb. 4, 1933): “I looked over the specimens 
and checked them with my collection of similar material. 
Of a series of exuviae taken at one pond on one date, I found 
the follomng: lod' without teeth on the distal border of the 
mentum, 4 9 without teeth, 3 o' with, one of which had one 
on one side only, o with two teeth to a side. The materiat 
from Tivhich I wrote the paper was entirely lacking in teeth. 
Some Michigan material had the teeth, etc. Also a series of 
specimens of late nymphs (not exuviae) of what I think to be 
AnoK hngipes also showed this variability in mental teeth. 
You are quite correct, 1 feel, In disregarding the mental teeth 
as taxonomic characters.” It is also of interest to note that 
the distal mental margin, by the acquirement of slender set±e 
or hairs, ,ojS“. 025 mm. long, in the fourth and fifth instars, 
reaches a condition w'hich persists without change, except in 
the increased number of these hairs, to the time of trans¬ 
formation. 

Changes in the labial palp involve both the outlines of 
the organ and the appearance of setse. The shape of the 
labial palp in the odd-numbered instars is given In our fig, 27, 
pi. II, wherein it will be seen that after the fifth instar the 
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outer distal an^lc of the fixed hook,” below which the 
figures “7,” “9,” “ii” and “13” have been placed, becomes 
more and more rounded off while the inner distal angle be¬ 
comes more produced and pointed. These changes are a 
specific character of Anax j’uniu/, for in otlier species of 
the genus (^.g, emar.ili, long\pes and, to a smaller extent, 
xmpfrotar), the truncated character shown in the earlier 
instars of jwJTiifj is preserved until metamorphosis. The 
denticles or crenulattons along the (morphologically) inner or 
mesa] margin of the labial palp shown in our figs. 27, 28, 
increase in number from about five in the first instar to 
fifteen in the sixth and twenty-three in the last. There are 
also feeble crenulatJons on the distal margin of the “fixed 
hook” which are not shown in our fig. 27. These number 
about eleven in the first six or seven in stars (fig. 28), then 
decrease to six or fewer in the twelfth and thirteenth. The 
“produced and pointed” inner distal angle, to which reference 
was made above, is, in the first instar, but slightly longer, or 
no longer, than the adjoining denticles or crenulations of the 
mesa I and distal margins. 

The proximal segment of the labial palp has, in the first 
instar (fig, iS), on its dorsal surface, near the outer (lateral) 
margin and near the base of the distal segment (movable 
hook), one seta .016-.01S mm. long. In the second instar a 
second dorsal seta is added, also near the base of the distal 
segment, but more distant therefrom and from the outer 
margin than is the first seta. These two dorsal setse persist 
until the fifth Instar, when the first one disappears but one 
or more seta; may be added near the second seta in a line 
extending toward the base of the segment. In the last two 
(twelfth and thirteenth) larval instars there are 7-8 dorsal 
setae on this segment in one or more irregular rows extending 
from near the base of the distal segment proximad. 

\"^entral setae are also present on the proximal segment of 
the palp but are shorter (.012-02 mm.) and more slender. 
They number three or four in the first instar and are located; 
One at. 11-.22 of the length of the segment from the base and 
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near the external margin, one at .;o to .64 of the length and 
near raid-widih of the segment, one at .87^.94 of the length, 
also near mid-widih, and one near the base of the distal 
segment; this fourth seta does not seem to be always present. 
These three or four setae are visible in the second in star, when 
one or two additional setx may appear and their numbers 
increase with each subsequent instar. The distal segment 
(movable hook) possesses no sets on its dorsal surface in the 
first instar, one seta at one^third to one-fourth of the segments 
length in the second instar, often two in the third instar, two 
to three in the fourth instar, three to four in a row in the fifth 
instar, and about forty in the last instar; these setae are very 
short in comparison with the width of the movable hook 
itself. 

Miss Butler (1904) has described and figured two embry¬ 
onic and two larval stages of the labium of A. junius. Her 
figs. 3 and 4 (pi. I\0 represent dorsal views in the first and 
second larval instars respectively, except that I have found 
only one, instead of two, dorsal seta in the first instar. 

As the labium of with more or less of the head to 

which it is attached, is not infrequently found floating in the 
waters where this larva lives, it may be useful to give the 
maximum length and width of the mentum in each of 
the thirteen exuvrE of reared lair's No. 3. They are as 
follows (in millimeters): 

/ .42, .37 4 .86, .62 7 2.37, [.39 

2 .53, .44 5 1.39. 3*03, 2.00 

3 .67, .53 6 1.80, 1.23 Q 3.93, 2.53 

rj 8-59- 5-81 

The Brooks growth-rate was calculated from these dimensions, 
with the result that in most eases the growth-rate for width 
was different from that for length, even at the same time, 
and both were different from those given in Table II, page 3. 

The supra-coxal pforr/rrr (legbase processes, supracoxal 
armature) of the pnothorax are the lower or ventral ends of 
the proepistemum and proepinicron respectively. In early 


4- 83, 3 -” 

5- 97, 3-72 
7-44,4.74 
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larval mstars no interval or notch is between them, but it 
becomes apparent in the fourth instar of some larv^^ and is 
more marked with each following moult* 

In the fourth or fifth mstar^ in which the wing rudiments 
first appear, differentiation of the mrso- and mtiatkotack pkum 
begins* A dark line (suture) runs ventrad and slightly caudad 
from each ridge constituting the first rudiment of the wing to 
the base of the eosa^ thus separating the epistemum from the 
epimeron* The infraepisterna {katepistema) become more 
clearly delimited than the adjacent parts, just as they are in 
the last lar\^al instar. At this period the right and left meso- 
pSeura are widely separated from each other dorsall}% but, as 
is well knowrij they reach farther and farther dot^ad^ anterior 
to the front wing rudiments, with each successive ins tar* 
In the thirteenth instar they almost touch along the mid¬ 
dorsal line* Between them lies a longitudinal fold or ridge, 
-24 mm. wide at most; whether this is a %^estige of the meso- 
notum or not is a question requiring perhaps a histological 
examination for answer. The wtng-rudim^nis which In the 
fifth and sixth instars have the future costal margiop idendfi* 
able by the darker chitin, facing caudad, have that same 
margin facing mesad and caudad in the seventh and mesad 
and dorsad in the following in stars to the time of trans-^ 
formation (Comstock Sc Needham 1S9S-99, p. 847)* 

The increase in the number of tarsal SigmfnU is displayed 
in Tables I (page 2) and III (page^ 8-9).. Divided set® are 
present on all the tibiae in the first and all following inslars, on 
the tarsi of at least some individuals of the first instar, and 
probably on all larsi In later mstars* 

Of the processes which terminate the abdomen, the cerci 
(inferiors) and the cercoids (laterals) are included in Tables 
1 and III, Each in the first instar ha$ a terminal seta 

.16 mm. long, as well as other ^ctse, all of which are easily 
detached in preserved material; excluding the seta the cercus 
is longer than, or subequai to^ the combined lengths of the 
slemites of segments 9 and 10. Id the second instar the 
terminal seta is .08 mm* long* The mid-dorsal procfJSf in 
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the first instar, is much wider at base (. t2'',i4 mra.) than long 
(,oB--io mm.), abrupilj^ narrowed at t\vo-third’s length, and 
the apex Is roundly pointed. In the second instar the apex 
is truncate and distinctly, barely, or not, excised; from the 
fourth instar on the apex is distinctly bifid. In the sLxth 
in star the process reaches a length which is greater than half 
the length of the cerci and which exceeds its own width at 
base, and retains these relations throughout the remaining 
larval life. A faint indication of the formation of the inferior 
appendage of the male imago appears in the tenth exuvia, 
where the slightly bilobed apex may be seen within the mid- 
dorsal process at .about one-sixth of its length. It is in the 
same exuvia that the first traces of the copulatory apparatus 
appear on the ventral surfaces of segments 2 and 3. The 
gonopophyses of the ninth segment appear much earlier, as 
is shown in Tables I and III. 

The interest attached to these different dates of appearance 
ontogenetically is obvious. The Odonata share with other 
insects the site of the exit of the ejaculatory duct on or near 
the ninth abdominal segment- The copulatory apparatus of 
the second and third segments of the imago, although said to 
date at least from the Jurassic (Hagen 1S66, p, 5, Taf, IT, 
fig. i; Backhof 1910, p. 700), is a peculiarity of the Odonata 
alone. 

The surface of the cuticU in the first instar is thickly 
studded with minute denticles (.003 mm. and less in length), 
which are larger on head (pi. I, fig. i) thorax but decrease 
in slac on the abdomen. On the lergiies of the thoracic and 
first four abdominal segments they tend to be arranged in 
transverse lines and the same is true, to a slighter degree, 
on all the abdominal sterniies. I have not been able to find 
them in the scanty pronymphal material above mentioned. 
In the second in star these denticles are fewer and less pro¬ 
nounced. From the third and following exuvi 4 e they dis¬ 
appear. 

The hind angles of the head arc, in the final exuvia, 
studded with about 100 dark colored teeth, arranged In dorses 
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ventral rows, more numerous on the ventral than on the dorsal 
surface. Each tooth forms an inclined ridge whose length 
may be as much as .08 mm., but most of them are smaller 
than this. I have traced these teeth back to a small number 
visible in the fourth exuvia but have not been able to connect 
them with the minute cuticular denticles described in the 
preceding paragraph. 

Tn the sixth instar, when the lateral scars (see page 26) 
have made their appearance, a transverse row of denticles 
pointing caudad is present on the dorsal surface of abdominal 
segments 1—10 and, less marked, on the ventral surfaces of 
6 or 7-g. These rows are on the posterior half of each 
segment, but arc nearer to the hind mat^in of some than of 
others. On 6-9 they run to the base of the corresponding 
lateral spine or the homologue thereof. Opposite each lateral 
scar the dorsal row of denticles is interrupted (text fig. . 4 ), 
These dorsal rows, with these interruptions, are present in 
all following instars up to transformation. By the ninth 
in star the transverse ventral rows also, with corresponding 
interruptions, ate present on all the abdominal segments and 
likewise remain until metamorphosis. Similar dorsal rows of 
denticles are to be found on the thoracic segments where they 
do not extend so far I ate rad (pi. I, fig. 5). 

Chelotaxy. —Seta: are present on the body and in early 
instars arc distinctly bilaterally symmetncai, as long ago 
stated (Calvert 1895) for the youngest larvae of other species 
of Odonata. In the first instar most of them are very short 
(>024 mm. or less) and slender and difficult to see except on 
exuvis. The pores on which they are located arc more easily 
seen as white disks {.002 it mm.) on the brown chi tin. The 
setse are paired, of course, but only those of one-half of each 
area are listed. 

The dorsal set® are as follows: Cephalic (PI. I, fig. i): 
2 or 3 postantennal among the anterior parts of the frontal 
strise; r anterior vertical; i posterior vertical near the hind 
margin of the head; 2 postocular near the hind angle of each 
eye and 1-3 postgenal behind the postocular. Thoracic: On 
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cadi segment, lo at least some individuals, i paramedian; 

I dorao-lateral; a-J anterolateral. Abdominal: 1 st and 2d 
segments, 1—3 dorsolateral; jd segment, t paramedian, 1—3 
dorsolateral; 4th segment, i paramedian, 4-6 dor^o-laterai; 
5th”7th segments, 02 paramedian, 3-9 dorsolateral, 1-6 
lateral; 8th and 9th segments, i or 2 paramedian, 3-7 dorso¬ 
lateral, t-4 lateral; loth segment, ( paramedian, 3-7 dorso 
lateral. On segments 5-9 tlie paramedian pair is distinctly 
anterior to the dorsolaterals, which are arranged in a wavy, 
transverse line. On segments 3, 4 and lo, the paramedians 
are almost on the same level as the dorsolaterals. Vt hen 
there are two paramedians one is anterior, the other posterior 
behind the corresponding anterior. 

The ventral setse are: Cephalic: 3 infra-genal, in a roughly 
transverse row. Thoracic: On each of the three segments, 

[ laterostemal verj' long (.058-086 mm.), much longer and 
stouter than any other setae on the entire body except on the 
kgs and caudal appendages. 

Abdominal: 1st segment, i sternal; 2d and 3d segments 
each, I antero-sternal, 1 posterosternal; 4th segment, i 
anterosternal, 1-2 intermediosternal, i postero-sternaU ;th- 
8 th segments each, 02 anterosternals, 2—3 intermedio 
sternals, 1-2 postero-stemals; 3^ segments may have 

In addition 1-2 laterostcrnals; 9th segment, 2 anterosternal, 
1-2 intermediosternal, 1-4 postero-sternal; toth segment, 1 
anterosternal or 3”4 sternal. 

The number and arrangement of dorsal and ventral setae 
on the abdominal segments, while bilaterally symmetrical for 
s given segment, is often different in two successive segments 
and it is not always possible to classify them Into definite 
groups as is done in the preceding list. 

In the second instar, dorsal seta; are as follows; (in some) 
a median frontal (PI. I, fig. 2), 5-6 postantennals, z anterior 
verticals, 2 posterior verticals, 6 posloculars, 3 o*" 4 postgcnals, 
with some additions to the thoracic and abdominal numbers. 

The numbers and length of the setae increase with suc¬ 
ceeding insiars and it becomes impossible to recognize the 
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bilateral eymmetry. In the last instar they are very nu¬ 
merous and vary from .to to .28 mm. in length on the 
abdomen. 

ITL Color Chakces in the Larva of Anak junius 

# 

The ^rst insiaf has the body brown (pale fuscousjl> with 
the following whitish: A dorsal cross on the head, its anterior 
arm widest, its posterior arm longest, the intersegmental 
articulations throughout, a mid-dorsal longitudinal spot or 
band on the entire length of abdominal segment 8 and, in 
some, such a band from the prothorax to the second abdominal 
segment inclusive. The eyes are the darkest part of the body 
—^^a purplish-black—as throughout larval life.^* A hgure of 
this instar has been published by Prof, Needham (1898, p. 67, 
fig. 71 A; Needham k Betten, 190J, p, 47(, fig. 14 A), 

In the second ftijlar the body is generally brown, most of 
the intersegmental articulations, first, second, anterior part 
of third and all of the eighth abdominal segments are much 
paler or white,^® thus giving a “belted” appearance to the 
larv® which may persist into the ninth instar but not later. 
In some individuals the metathorax is as pale as the first 
abdominal, the mesothorax almost as pale, the ninth and 
tenth abdominal yellow. One exuvia (Kennedy's No. I41) 
w'hich T refer here shows no belting; the succeeding larva, 
however, is belted. The markings on the head are apparently 
not constant; some have, others have not, the white cross of 
the first instar. 

In the third instar the body is brown with the follomng 
markings pale; Those on the dorsal surface of head variable, 
a median spot, approximately in line with the bases of the 
antenna (= part of the anterior arm of the cri^s of the first 
instar), a transverse stripe between the eyes but not reaching 

^Thc of tht cxuvbK ATI cobrk^i. 

** The parti described br the dlf emir iEtitair rm '* pub ” or ivfiile " are m 
Jifc white, pale cream-coloml, qt pak green. So also the bro-in-n^ or dark marki&|t 
f<fwrall>v are olive biown, or cdogae The laEt U illustrated b ihc 

color plate of J. B. Smith’a Explanumn of Ttrmi Uied in Entomdo^ U90G}, but what 
Ii dsenbed m the pnaent paper ai ^pate green"* U ve^- much pakr thaii the cubf 
BO labeled OEi Smkh^i plate. 
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them (except a£ a fine Jine bordering the lateral arms of the 
transverse (a) suture antenorly), sometimes interrupted mid- 
dors ail}^ (= the two lateral arms of the cross of the first 
instar), and in some a Jine, widening caudad (= posterior 
arm of the same cross) and a narrow oblique stripe running 
from the hind margin of each eye caudad and mesad. The 
“belted” coloration of the trunlc of the second instar is 
retained in its general features, tvith the same variations as 
mentioned thereunder. 

The third exuvia of larva No. 3 (the one reared from egg 
to imago), now mounted in balsam, shows the belted coloration 
of the abdomen, but some exuviae included as third in our ' 
Table III and some larvse from Prof, Kennedy, which appear 
to be of this instar, now preserved in alcohol, do not show it. 



Test ficua* .K.—Anax jvnitu Dtutt, prcb«bl>- ninth uuiar. Ab- 

dotnin^l cokir jiaticTD. From Olveit 

Dtp cbrM-liieral puiKrtuni, D f* dmal pimcta, L P lateraJ punctum, L S 
Ldterfll kmi. 
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In the four Ik in^tar pale markings on the brown bodj" are 
visible on the dorsal surface as follows: A median anterior 
(but not cross-shaped) and, on each side a postantennal spot, 
also the dorsal cephalic sutures, a mid-dorsal line on the pro- 
and meso-nota (or the whole mesonoium), the whole of the 
metanotutn and of abdominal segments i'2 or and 
usual)}' 8, hind margins of 4-7 and 9. t)n the ventral surface 
the metasiernum, the first three and the eighth abdominal 
segments, as well as the hind margins of 4-7 and of 9, are pale. 
In the Jiftk injtnr, a pale anterior postantennal spot 
appears on each side of the head raising the total number on 
the dorsal surface to five. The pale median anterior spot is 
cross-shaped in some; in some there is also a pale median 
spot anterior to It. It is usually in this insiar that darker 
brown dots and short lines appear on the abdomen which 
have been noted by most writers on .^shnine larvse. They 
correspond to the dorsal points of attachment of certain 
larv'al muscles. The names applied to these spots by different 
authors and the muscles corresponding to each spot are given 
in Table VIII, in the compiling of which I have had the kind 
assistance of Professors Walker and Whedon. 


TABLE VIII 

DoR&AI, ABPQMIPtAi. ^fAS-Kr?rC5 ATtD Ml/iCl-E ATTACHMiEJm 


NanK;* of TtfiTBAl Suifac? MojitinRii w 

1 Abdomen of 

ComBpotuitng Odfiit 
of Lairvtal IhltiftclH 

Cobalt iGSli p. 13;^ 

pi. Jl| 1 

WaLker^ 

13-14^ pis. 6 and 

Calvert^ t^lSp pp. 

pi. II, 

WTicdocij 1919+ pr 

4£6, pL XXIII, 


7 

[B 

11 

Dorajtl tpoit (four] 

DohaI puficia 

Pirmtsicdtan marki 

(interior piEr) itr- 


(s pnln) 

(four] 

tiiiy Lohj^iudinil 
tcr^als 




(pofticrior piir) qui- 




tFtnirjr Jonpitij- 
dinAl 

Li *poi* J 

ifbnr) 1 

DaTio 4 a teral 
puncti 

Inner-posterior 

spot 

S<-Jctic fonj^tudinll 
Ler^iil 

Laural puncu 

Ou ter-a^iterior spoi 

QulruLi^' Idngiitu- 




dlniL tcr^iL 

Poliib^ impmslonf 


ft^haped iTiArt 

IkjrBo-vcntnl ieg- 

(two] 



mental 
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Not alt of these tergal markings appear at once, .Adopting 
Prof, Walker’s terms, the eight more central markings, viz.: 
The four dorsal, the two dorso-lateral and the two lateral 
puncta, of abdominal segments 4-7 are the first-comers. A 
little later these are visible on segment 3 and about the same 
time the lateral scars on 4-7. Among Prof, Kennedy’s 
material are two larvae which 1 refer here but ivhich do not 
show the ’‘belted” coloration. 

In larv'te of the sixth instar I have noted a small pale spot 
behind each eye and the dark brown tergal markings on 
abdominal segment S as additions. In at least one larva 
the mcsothorai was white, like the metathorax. The first 
three and the eighth abdominal segments usually retain their 
pale background, but among Prof. Kennedy's larvae are three 
which seem to lack these belts. 

Seventh Instar {PL 111 , fig. 40).—Labrum, clypeus and 
Irons anterior to the antennae pale, remainder of the dorsum 
of the head brown with the following pale spots: The median 
anterior cross-shaped, its anterior arm longest and reaching to 
the pale of the froiis, a small spot (absent in some) on each 
side of this arm, the anterior and the posterior postantcnnal 
spots (these two confluent in some) and five spots posterior 
to the transverse moulting fissure, viz,: One mid-dorsal 
(absent in some), and two on each side, the more lateral of 
the two wider and behind the eye, 

A paramedian brown stripe on each side of the mid¬ 
dorsal line on meso- and metanota, but not extending as far 
latcrad as the wing-rudiments. 

Abdominal segments 1 and 3 with an ill-defined brownish 
area on each side of the mid-dorsal line, a uncolored, 3 with 
the dorsal puncta similar to, but not as dark as, those on 4-7, 
the anterior pair on the anterior edge of the ill-defined 
brownish areas, the posterior pair on the inner (mcsal) edges 
of the same. The remainder of the abdomen is as described 
for the sixth instar. Prof. Needham’s figure (1898, p. 67, 
fig, 71 B; Needham & Betten, 1901, p. 471, fig. 14 B) of a 
nymph one-fourth grown is probably of the sixth or seventh 
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iiisiar, Four larvs among' fourteen of this instar received 
fipm Prof. Kennedy are not belted. 

Eighik Instar (PL III, figs. 41-42),^ — Head similar to that 
of the preceding instar; in some a pale cur^'ed longitudinal 
stripe laterad to the two postantennal spots. 

A mid-dorsal longitudinal brown band on the nota of all 
three thoracic segments, or on the first two only (divided by 
a pale mid-dorsal longitudinal line), whose width is greatest 
on the pronotum and on me so- and met a nota may or may 
not reach laterad to the wing-rudiments; an oblique brown 
streak or spot immediately anterior to the front or to both 
wing rudiments; a lateral longitudinal brown stripe on the 
first two or all three segments and the cers'ical process, 
ventral to the mng-rudiments and dorsal to the leg-bases. 

There is considerable variation in the coloring of the 
abdomen of tlie larvse referred to this instar. Segments i, 
2 and 3 , mth the metathorax, may be pale with none of the 
tergal muscle markings (fig, 42), or they may be brown with 
these markings as in 3-7 (fig. 41); 3-7 have a pale interrupted 
mid-dorsal longitudinal line which is expanded ivithin the 
dorsal puncta of each segment. Lateral scars appear on 9 
and one pair of dorsal puncta on 10. Short oblique pale 
Streaks confined to one segment make, with similar streaks on 
adjoining segments, zigzag longitudinal stripes as sho^vn in 
our fig. 4), pi. III. 

Of seventeen larvse from my own and four from Prof. 
Kennedy’s collection, all of the latter four lack, the seventeen 
possess, the pale belts. 

Instar (PL HI, fig. 43).—The larv® are similar to and 
show the same variations as those of the eighth instar. In 
one lan'a the small pale spot on each side of the anterior arm 
of the pale median anterior cross-shaped spot on the frons is 
fused with that arm; the arm itself does not always reach for- 
w'ard to the pale preantennal area of the frons. 

.\ lan-a of the ninth instar, from Antigua, B. W. 1., 
been described and figured by Calvert (1928, p. 12, pL H, 
figs. ij. 17. 18). 
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Tenth Injtar (PI. Ill, fig. +4)*^—brown invades the 
whitish preantcnnal area of the frons and the basal part of 
the clirpeus- A brownish spot shows on meso- and meta- 
pleura (larger on the latter), ventral to the lateral brown 
stripe, but a short distance above their respective legs. There 
are now five longitudinal brown stripes for the whole length 
of the abdomen; 1. the rnid-dorsal, continued from the thorax 
and divided lengthwise by the pale median line, already 
described for the eighth instar, but on 1-9 interrupted by 
still darker brown at the intersegmcntal articulations? i. a 
dorso-lateral on each side from i—10 enclosing the doreo- 
lateral puncta; 3. a lateral on each side, continuing the lateral 
brown stripe of the thora.v and enclosing the lateral puncta. 
On segments 1-4 these five are separated by the oblique pale 
stripes mentioned under the eighth instar, but on 5—to these 
separating pale stripes are shorter, causing the brown stripes 
to become more or less confluent. Below the lateral scars 
(and their homologues on i and 10) the margins of i“io are 
brownish. The white-" belted” coloration has disappeared 
from the abdomens of all larvjE referred to this or later instars. 
Prof. Needham’s figure {1898, p. 67* Ag- 7 * Needham & 
Betten, 1901, p. 471, fig. 14 C) of a nymph “one-half grown” 
is probably referable to the tenth instar. 

From the tenth instar on the coloration pattern appears 
to change but little (PI, III, figs. 45, 4 ^)- 

It wnll be noted that in describing the coloration of the 
second to ninth instars inclusive, in which most individuals 
show the pale-belted condition, mention has been made of 
other examples in which the pale bands are missing. W hether 
this is a genetic difference between strains of larvm, or has 
some other significance, can, perhaps, only be determined by 
breeding and rearing experiments on a large scale. 

Portmann (iqii, p. 73) has made similar observations on 
the European Anax imperatcr "Ebenso ist die Zeichnutig 
bald dunkler, oft fast schwarz, und bald heller.” Tillyard 
(1916, p. 69) remarks of the Australian Anax papuensii: 
“Curiously enough, very young lar^’ac are quite differently 
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coloured, being either nearly black or black with broad tvhitc 
bands running transv^ersely, or, in fact^ in any stage of pie^- 
baldness ^ some may be dull brown ver>" much like young 
lar^'ae of ^s€hna brevisiyt^- Piebald larvae arc seldom found 
more than El mm. long,** 

IV. Summary by Instars of t^ee Structural and Color 
Changes of the Larva of Anax junius 

ft will be well to sum up here, by Instars, the changes in 
the various parts of the body which have been described in 
the preceding pages. The following summary, fogclA/r with 
7 'iiblfi 1 and ///^ will serve as a means of identifying the 
several instars. See also page [i. 

First Insiar , — Subparaflel striae on the frons, three antennal 
segments, the characteristic teeth on the distal mental margin 
(PI. I, fig. 6); one dorsal seta on the proximal segment, none 
on the movable hook, of the labial palp; one tarsal segment; 
apex of mid-dorsal abdominal process roundly pointed; 
minute cuticular denticles over the body; a pale dorsal cross 
on the head, a pate mid-dorsal spot or band on abdominal 
segment $, 

Sreend/nstar . — Four antennal segments, the characteristic 
teeth on the distal mental margin (PL 1, fig. 7); two dorsal 
seta! on the proximal segment, one on the distal segment 0/ 
the labial palp; tarsal segments increased to two; pale “belts” 
usually present on the first two and the eighth abdominal 
segments and remain until the tenth instar. 

third fnjiar ^—^The teeth on the distal mental margin are 
characteristic (Pi. I, fig, 8); the minute cuticular denticles 
have disappeared; the pale mid-dorsal cross on the head of 
the first instar U modified from now on. 

fourth Jnstar. —The teeth on the distal mental margin 
are characteristic, fine setae begin to appear on the distal 
mental margin in addition to the teeth (PL I, fig, g); the 
notch between the prothoracic supra-coxal processes begins 
to appear; the wing rudiments begin to show in this or 
the following instar, together with differentiation of the meso- 
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and meta-thoraclc pleura; apei of mid-dorsal abdominal ap¬ 
pendage distinctly bifid; denticles begin on the hind angles 
of the head. 

Fifth Inst ST .—The antennal segments increase to five In 
this or the following instar; first trace of the gonapophyses 
on eighth and ninth abdominal segments ( 9 ), or ninth only 
(cT); tergal muscle markings appear on the abdomen. 

Sixth Iiisifir, —The outer distal angle of the end or fixed 
hook of the labial palp begins to be rounded off (PL II, fig, 27); 
tarsal segments increase to three In this or the following 
instar; mid-dorsal abdominal appendage longer than half the 
length of the ccrci and longer than its own width at base; 
transverse dorsal anteapical row of denticles appears on each 
abdominal segment. 

Seventh lust as .—The anterior margins of the wing rudi¬ 
ments now face mcsad instead of laterad (PL I, fig. 4). 

FAghth Instar .—Inner margin of each eye at its hind end 
begins to be prolonged mesad, antennal segments increase 
to six. 

Ninth Instar .—Antennal segments increase to seven In 
this or the following instar. 

Tenth Instar .—Inferior appendage of male imago ("male 
prominencebegins to show within the mid-doraa! abdominal 
process, first trace of copulatory apparatus on second and 
third abdominal segments of the male; no pale "belts” on 
the abdomen. 

Differentiation of the eleventh and foUtming instars is 
apparently only possible from the dimensions given in Tables 
I and III,' 

It is of interest to compare the preceding summary for 
A. junitts with that given by Portmann (1921, pp. 73“74 and 
Tafel 1 ) for A. imperatoT of Europe, the only other species 
of this genus recorded in the literature as having been reared 
from egg to imago. The differences between the two sum¬ 
maries are as follows: 

Portmann gives no change in the number of antennal and 
tarsal segments in the second "stadium” [instar] from those 
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in the first, but states that this increase occurs in the third 
stadium; he finds that the markings of the head of the 
second stadium are constant, whereas in our junuts they 
vary. The increase in length of the wing rudiments from 
the seventh stadium on he expresses by noting the points on 
the thoracic or abdominal segments which they reach, while 
I have preferred to give their absolute lengths in millimeterB 
for the reason given anUa, page 4. He lists only 12 larval 
stadia as against thirteen for jfuntur but as already stated 
{anUd, page 9, Table III, footnote), one junius of Prof. 
Kennedy’s collection emerged from an exuvia corresponding 
to the twelfth of our reared male. Otherwise his and our 
results for the two species agree very well. 

V. The Larval Ikstarb of Anax amazim 

In 1909-10, we reared some individuals of Anex amasilt 
at Cartago, Costa Rica. Three of these, Nos. 35, 40, 41, 
were of the last larval instar w*hen collected, as on moulting 
they yielded imagos between August 31 and September lO, 
1909, between December 7 and 10, and on December 25 
respectively, all males; their exuviae were preserved. Larva 
No, 33, after moulting four times, died between January 
16 and 29, 1910; its dimensions fall between those of its 
last exuvia and those of the exuviae of Nos. 25, 40 and 41. 
It therefore died in the last larval instar and its (preserved) 
exuviae are the penult, tertiult, quariult and quintult re¬ 
spectively (Calvert, 1925, 1928, pp. 14-15, footnote 4). 
Larva No. 23, collected August 22, 1909, passed through five 
moults the later four of which correspond to the four of 
No. 32, while the other or earliest exuvja is, therefore, the 
sextult. We have also larva No, 28 and its exuvia which 
appear to be of the penult and tertiult instars respectively. 
Some additional larvae found in nature correspond to the 
reared ults. We obtain therefore. Table IX, similar to 
Table III. We possess fifteen larva of apparently the same 
species as these exuvise, which, by interpolation in Table IX, 
** Q>m|;parc im renurk quot^ ^nud, lo^ foouioie 9. 
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or by analogy with Table III, probably belong to the following 
instars: Octavuh (6th) 5, <9, 1?; sostult (8th) id"; 

quintult (9th) i 9 ; tertiult (i ith) i o', 2 9 ; penult {12th) i tf, 
I 9 ; ult (13th) 2 d’, 1 9 } of the last three one died in the act 
of transformation, one just before transformation as evidenced 
by the imaginal parts clearly visible immediately beneath the 
cuticle. 

What has been said under the second section of this 
paper on the structural changes in the exterior of the larva of 
A, junius from the sixth to the thirteenth instars applies to 
the corresponding in stars of A. amaitli with the following 
exceptions: The narrowing of the hind margin of the vertex 
in some final exuvise results in its being only .36 of the 
maximum width of the same sclerite between the eyes. 

No attempt has been made to determine the number or 
size of facets of the compound eyes. 

Changes in the distal margin of the mentum of amazili 
between two larval instars, ociavult and ult (presumably 
= sixth and thirteenth), are shown in pi. I, figs. 21 and 22, 23; 
the articular lobe becomes more convex than in jvniuj. 
The depth in millimeters of the secondary ligular cleft in 
the exuvi^ of atnai,ili listed In Table IX Is as follows: Sextult 
(8th) 9 .03; quintult (9th) cP .047, 9 .064; quartult (loih) 
d* .062, 9 .078: tertiuk (nth) d* *078, 9 .078-.094f penult 
(i2th) d* -^25, 9 .14; ukimate (13th) tf .i7.^-20, 9 ,ii-.26, 
They show, as do our figs, 8-13 for ywntttf, that this depth 
increases ivkh the successive mstars. 

The right labial palp and distal mental margin of the 
quintult exuvia of larva No. 23 are figured by Calvert, 1928, 
pi. II, fig. i6. 

The truncated shape of the end or fixed hook of the 
labial palp, present only in the first five instars of jvnius is 
characteristic for all the instars of amazili of which material 
is at hand (PL 11 , figs. 30, 31); the “produced and pointed” 
inner distal angle is more acute In amazHi than in junius. 
In larva No. 39, last instar, of fourteen crenulations 

are visible on the distal end of this segment. 
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The length of the mid-dorsal abdominal process (.43 mm.) 
exceeds its width at base (.42 mm.) in the sixth instar and is 
more than half as long as the cerci In the eighth instar. 

Traces of the copulatory apparatus and of the inferior 
abdominal appendage of the male imago are barely visible in 
the tertiult (eleventh) instar. 

The color changes in the lar^'se of A, amasilif as made 
out from the alcoholic material, are as follows: 

Sixth Instar (PL IV» figs. 47, 48).—Body generally brown 
with the following pale: Clypeus, a central spot on the frons 
partly divided into an anterior and a posterior lobe, an 
anterior postantennal spot extending laterad to eye margin, a 
posterior postantennal spot connected with a mid-dorsal spot 
on the vertex, a lateral border behind each eye (the trachea 
which parallels the hind margin of the head each side is 
fuscous and shows through the head wall), a mid-dorsal 
thoracic stripe (bordered apparently on eaeh side by fuscous 
of the two main dorsal tracheal trunks showing through the 
body wall), a lateral area on meso- and meta-thorax in which 
the wing rudiments lie, abdominal segment 1, or 1 and 2, 
an interrupted mid-dorsal stripe on or 8, expanded among 
the dorsal puncta of 6 and 7, and bands on the legs. In all 
five larvse, segments 8-10 are the darkest of the abdomen and 
I or 2, 5 or 6-7 the palest, which is in contrast to the con¬ 
dition described for jiinins. Tergal muscle markings are 
present on some or all of segments 3—8. 

Eighth Instar .—Larva c (S. Isidro de Cartago, September 
20, 1909). Similar to that described for the sixth instar 
except: Pale anterior postantennal spot is more sharply 
delimited behind and does not so evidently extend laterad 
to the eye, a mid-dorsal longitudinal brown double line 
dKdding tlte pale mid-dorsal vertex spot, a small pale spot 
immediately behind the posterior mesa I angle of each eye; 
some brown on meso- and meta-pleura above leg bases; 
pale mid-dorsal stripe absent from eighth abdominal segment; 
dorso-Iaterai and lateral puncta visible on 2-8, dorsal puncta 
on 3-8, lateral scars on 2-9; differences in ground color of 
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abdominal segments not strongly marked, but 8-io are a 
little darker than 7 on both dorsal and ventral surfaces, but 
hardly if any darker than 3-6. 

The scxtult Muvia of No. 23, however, has abdominal 
segments i-z, S—io uncolored, 3—7 much darker (brown) than 
the others, their anterior and posterior margins pale, ab^ 
dominal appendages almost as dark as 3-7; there arc slight 
brown markings on the thoracic segments, a little darker on 
the dorsum of head. 

Ninth I tutor (PI. iV, figs. 49, 50).—Larva g ( 9 Cartago, 
October 25 or 37, 1909). Like description of larva e, eighth 
instar, except: An elongate brown spot in the middle of the 
pale mid-dorsal vertex spot, a small pale spot behind the 
posterior margin of eye, a pale line on each side at right 
angles to hind margin of head about as far from the pale mid¬ 
dorsal vertex spot as the latter is wide, mid-dorsal pale stripe 
on thorax reduced to a line bordered each side with light 
brown and much reduced on abdominal segments 3-5, absent 
from 8, a brown spot immediately in front of base of each 
w'ing-nidiment, two lateral longitudinal brown stripes on 
each side of thorax between wing-rudiments and coxae and 
continued on to abdomen where they are not sharply defined. 
Abdominal segments S'-io distinctly darkest, 3-5 next darkest 
then 3 , 6 and 7, i least brown, but i—10 all arc brown, two 
(on 3) or four (on 3-9) dorsal puncta, dorso-lateral and lateral 
and lateral scars on 2 ~ 3 , patches of darker brown 
among the dorsal puncta of 3—5 and of 8; lateral scars present, 
but not as distinct, on 9; apical third of mid-dorsal appendage, 
adjacent parts of inferior appendages and most of thecercoids 
pale. 

The Quintult exuvla of No. 23 has abdominal segments 
3~7 darker than the others, the anterior margins of 3-8 
paler, the posterior margins of 3-8 with ten longitudinal 
whitish lines, i with four dorsal and the dorsolateral punctaj 
the dorsal surface of head and thorax concolorous with the 
abdomen, pale markings indistinct. 

The quintult exuvia of No, 32 has almost no coloring on 
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thorax or on abdominal segments i and s, 8-ro, 3-7 darker, 
their anterior and posterior margins as in No. 23. 

Tenth Instar ,—^The quartuli exuviae of Nos. 23 and 32 
have abdominal segments 3-7 not darker than the others. 

EUpenth Instar ,—Larv a A ( 9 Cartago, October 25 or 27, 
1909). Like description of 6th instar except: Trachea] color¬ 
ings not visible in head and thorax, a brown spot on each 
side of the clypeus, central pale spot of the frons bordered 
posteriorly with a dark brown line, pale posterior post- 
antennal spot isolated from mid-dorsal vertex spot, markings 
of vertex and behind eyes as In 9th instar, the two lateral 
brown stripes of thorax described for 9th instar confluent 
here and there. Much of abdominal segments l and 2 
cov'^ered by wing rudiments, pale mid-dorsal line visible on 
3-7, not sharply defined. Abdomen largely brown, dorsal 
puncta (4) on 3“8 and (2) on 10 surrounded by an almost 
equally dark area on 3-5 and on 8, dorso-lateral and lateral 
puncta on 2-8, lateral scars on 2-9j small interrupted yellow 
stripes between dark brown mid-dorsal areas and the dorso¬ 
lateral puncta, between these and the lateral puncta, between 
these and the lateral scars and between these last and the 
brown of the lateral margin, on segments 2-6, less distinct 
or absent more posteriorly; as a whole segments 8 and 9 arc 
darker than 6 and 7. 

Larva i (cf Cartago, .August 28, 1909)• Like above 
description except: Clypeus light brown, pale mid-dorsal 
spot of frons reduced to a line bctvv'cen (but perhaps not con¬ 
nected with) the pale anterior postantennal spots. Colors 
not as well preserved as In k, much paler throughout, no dark 
brown areas surrounding the dorsal puncta, no abdominal 
segments darker than the others. 

Larva / ( 9 Cartago, .August 31, 19Q9). Much faded and 
much stretched, consequently showing more of abdominal 
segment 1 which has the dorso-lateral puncta. 

The tertiult exuvise of Nos. 23 and 32 do not show ab¬ 
dominal segments 3-7 to be darker than the others. 

The colors of the larvae and exuvnae of the two remaining 
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Insiars are not well presented and seem to offer no additional 
Information. 

Descriptions of full grown larv'se of itTnatili have been 
published by Cabot (i88i, p. 17), Byers (1927, p. 67) and 
Klots (1932, p. t;). 

The coliectJon belonging to the late Mr. E. B. Williamson^ 
in the University of Xfichigan Museum of Zoolog}' at Ann 
Arbor, contains final ciuvis of a species of Anax collected by 
Mr. Jesse H. Williamson at Manaos, Brazil, in 1922. They 
are as follows: T 9 “June 15, from 30' diameter pond in sand 
on hill side”; 1 cf 3 9 “June 20, Ponds in sand in 2d section 
Flores car line”; 2 9 “June 20, Swamp across car track from 
the Bosque”; itf 59 “June 22, Ponds 1/2 way to Flores.” 
The two male and five of the female eiu\dE were measured 
and minutely compared with the Costa Rican exuviae. The 
only differences revealed are that both sexes have slightly 
longer inferior appendages {<? 6.46-6.54, f 6.14—7.12 mm.), 
the females have slightly longer cercoids (3.27-3,60 mm.), 
the ratio of length of cercoids to that of inferior appendages 
is slightly lower ((J* ,53-.56, 9 .50^,53 m. tf ,57-62, 9 .51- 
,56 in the Costa Rican examples), and the width of the apex 
of the male projection is slightly less (,57 mm, pj. .7-.74 mm,). 
(PI. II, figs. 37, 38.) 

The only imago Anax hitherto reported from the vicinity 
of Manaos is the male type of Anax concohr Braucr, Mr. 
J. H, Williamson took such a male at Manaos, on June 16, 
1922, which agrees throughout with Brauer’s detailed descrip¬ 
tion of 1868,’* except that the membranule is brown with no 
white. Hagen,'* although without having seen Brauer's 
type, considered concclor as a race of hngipfs Hagen. A com¬ 
parison of Mr. Willlamson^s Manaos male with two males of 
hngipfs, one from Florida, the other from Staten Island, 
New York (taken by Mr. W. T. Davis), makes it clear that 
the three specimens are very similar. The two males from 
the United States show some differences from each other In 
the pattern of the abdomen and in the shape of the apes of 

'» Re!« der GStEncichiichen NWra, II, KruropurEn. p. 

Piyciic, p. jCL^. 
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the superior appendages; both of them have only a longi¬ 
tudinal blackish line on the mld-dorsum of abdominal seg¬ 
ments 3~7, due chiefly to the black denticles located there, 
while the Manaos male has a longitudinal mid-dorsal brown 
band, .5-1,5 mm, in width, on the same segments. Since 
the exuvite from Manaos are so simitar to those of amasili 
from Costa Rica, while the imago from the same place is 
very close to longipes, it is evident that at least two species 
of Anax occur at Manaos, In view of this conclusion, the 
following note, in Mr, J. H. Williamson^s handwriting, on 
the original envelope containing the ^fanacs male, is inter¬ 
esting: “Cruising over big pond in sandy soil in open. Only 
one seen to-day. Believe this was what J.VV'.Sftrohm] missed 
in wood's trail yesterday. He differs.” 

VI. The Supposed Last Laeval Exuviae of 
Anax loncipes 

Prof. J. G. Needham (1904, page 695 and pL xl, fig, 1) 
described and figured "a single huge cast skin from Jamaica/' 
In the United States National Museum, which he “referred by 
supposition to this species,” adding: “There is in this case, 
however, no satisfactory assurance that the reference is 
correct.” As his description indicates, this skin is much 
like that of jnnius. I believe that it is not hngipes for the 
following reasons. 

1 have before me two male exuviae from Primes, Dclaurare 
County, Pennsylvania, collected by myself, August 7, 1925, 
and eight male, seven female exuviae collected by Mr. J, H, 
Williamson, at Enterprise, Florida, on April 18 and 22, [921. 
Five of these males (including the two from Pennsylvania) 
and five females were examined in detail and differ from the 
1904 description as follows: 

Length c? 56.5-62 mm., 9 abdomen 40-43, 

9 39-42; hind femur A' 12-13, 9 10-13; width of head 
<f 9,3-10, 9 10; width of abdomen tf lo-ii, 9 10-10.5. 

^ Cfr J* Wilttamsfint Pipcffp Acadr StL Arta and Lctl-T Hi, p- 417+ 

19 = 3 - 
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Labium differing from that of j-uni%ts in that the lateral lobe 
(labial palp) i$ truncated at the end hook, almost rectangular 
at the antcro'distal angle (not rounded off); median lobe 
(mentum) a little more prominent divided in the middle of 
its distal margin to the chord of the arc by a distinctly open 
cleft, *34-47 mm. deep. (PL I, figs, 24, 25; PL II, fig. 34,) 

Additional details of these ejcuviise arc given in the 
Synopsis, posleoy page 46. 

I have no direct evidence that these exuviae really are 
lengipes, but as this is the only remaining species of the genus 
known to occur in eastern North America, and amasiVi 

larvse being accounted for, and as imagos of hngipfs have 
been taken at Oementon and seen at Lucas ton, New Jersey,*' 
distant in a straight line from Primos not more than 19 miles 
(31 km.), and as Mr. J. H. Williamson took imagos of loiigipes 
at Enterprise, Florida on April 17 and 20,1921 (£. B. William¬ 
son in liil, Nov. 2 , 193^)} seems likely that this association 
is correct. It is indeed remarkable that, if these exuviae be 
hngipts, they should be so much larger than those of junin; 
and ama%ili than the imagos of hngipes are larger than the 
imagos of the other t'W'O species. If these exuvix bad been 
found in California, it would fae natural to refer them to 
J. tffalsingkamif the largest of all North American .^nax. 
Byers (^927, p. 66) has described a female lar^'a from Cali¬ 
fornia, which he refers to tcahingkami. His description agrees 
with our two Primos exuviae in many details, but his figure 
of the mental margin is different (see our pi. 1, figs. 24, 25). 
As imagos of teabingkami are, i believe, unknown east of 
California, it would be a greater stretch of the imagination 
to suppose that strays occurred in Pennsylvania and in 
Florida than to refer these exuvlie to longipis. The cast skin 
from Jamaica which Prof. Needham referred to longipes is, 
I suggest, a large jitninSy as imagos of the latter have been 
found in Cuba and in Martinique. I communicated these 
views to Prof. Needham before the publication of bis recent 
Handbook and he has adopted them therein ((929, p. 12S), 

^ Eat. Newg* md jcxd, 534* 
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Mr. E- B. Williamson’s collection contains also sii male 
and seven female larv» of Jnax from Georgetown, British 
Guiana, probably from canals adjacent to the town. They 
were not collected by Mr. Williamson. They have the labial 
palp shaped as in afliawVi and longipes and, by comparison 
with the former, appear to be of the ninth and tenth instars. 
Some of their dimensions are: secondary' liguUr cleft .03-.09 
mm. deep, cerci 2.+5-2.94 mm. long, cercoids .$^--81 mm. 
long, front margin of hind wing rudiment ,67-1.31 mm., 
gonapophyses of the ninth segment ,16 mm. tf, .30-.55 mm. 
9, width of head +,00-4,66 mm., total length 18.0-27.5 mm. 
As no larva! instars of longiptj other than the last are known, 
it seems impossible to decide whether these Georgetown 
larvae are ernazili or longipes. 

\'TI, Tbe Supposed Larva of As ax cutt.atus 

An alcoholic female larva of a species of Jnax is in the 
collection of the University of Pennsylvania labeled merely 
"Borneo Furness coll.” It was doubtless collected by Dr. 
William Henry Furness, 3d, the anthropologist and student 
of orang-utan intelligence, on one of his visits to that island. 
The only species of Jnax included in Dr. F. F. Laidlaw’s 
A Rfviffd List 0/ the Dragonfiies (Odonata) of Borneo (1931) 
is A. guttatuj Burmeister. Cabot (1881, p. t6) has described 
nymphs from Ebon, Marshall Island, Pacific Ocean which he 
identified as probably guttatus. Needham has described and 
figured (190+, p, 69s, pi. x\, fig. 2) some nymphs from 
Buitenzorg, Java, which he referred to gutlatux. Mr. Lieftinck 
(1930, p, 328, fig. 8} has briefly described and figured part of 
the labium of a West Javan example. The present specimen 
agrees with these descriptions with the following exceptions. 
In comparison with that given by Cabot, the mentum is 
only 3.8 times as wide as long, assuming that it was this 
portion of the labium he had in mind when he vrrote “ more 
than 4 times longer than the breadth of base,” and the 
ovipositor seven-tenths as long as segment 9 instead of one- 
half. The proximal and distal segments of the labial palp, 
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measured on their lateral margin, are 1,^3 and 3.86 mm. 
long in the Bornean larva, as contrasted with Mr. Lieftinck^s 
measurements of 1.80 and a.65 mm. respectively. The ratios 
in the two specimens are, consequently, 1.845 ^■ 473 > which 

do not approsimate suHiciently to enable a specific character 
to be drawm from them. 

The following additional data on the Bornean lari'a are 
appended: The imaginal labium has begun to withdraw from 
the larval labium. 

Total length 50 mm., width of head 9.00, hind margin of 
vertex 1.55, seven antennal segments, maximum width of 
mentum 5.73 mm., of its median lobe 2.13, of an articular 
lobe 1.64, the secondary ligular cleft only .04 mm. deep, a tooth 
about .012 mm. long each side, distant .05 mm. from the 
middle line (PI. I, figs. 15, 16), front margin of the hind wing 
rudiment [I.5 mm. long, three tarsal segments, mid-dorsal 
abdominal process 5.81 mm., laterals (cercoids) 2,70, inferiors 
(ecrei) 6.38, gonapophyses of the eighth segment 2.04, of the 
ninth Z.13. Color generally reddish brown (possibly due to 
some earlier preservative), markings not distinct other than 
the slightly darker tergal abdominal muscle markings and the 
ill-defined pate greenish posterior margins and posterior lateral 
angles of segments 1-8 on both dorsal and ventral surfaces, 

VIII, Taxoxomic Characters of the Larvje of Anax 

The family, subfamily and generic characters of the larva 
of the /^shnida:, .lEshninx and genus Atiax have been given 
by recent authors*® as follows, modified by our present 
results: 

Family .lEshnidse: Body elongat^^ head utide. Labiuvi fiat^ or 
nearly so, without raptorial setje (except in CorduhgasUr 
and Gynacantkd). Hind legs not reaching the end of the 
abdomen. Abdomen forming more than halj the length 0/ 
the body, tindening from ike base to the seventh segment^ 
thence narrow{ 7 ig to the end, 

= Garnian 1927, .\ecdham l^JO, Ncedlisni ind H«}'TOxI RouucAU, 

kud ScbCMimJcn 192TiUya.rd J9 1917. 
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Subfamily ^^shninae: Body four tosijt times longer than wide, 
robust, smooth- Head fiatienedt subquadrangukr. Eyes 
wide-, occupying the antero-laterai angles of the head, very 
prominent, prolonged caudad and mesad in a triangular 
lobe. Antenna short, slender, setaceous, y-segmented (6 in 
Epiaschna). LoUum flattened, covering the mouth parts as 
far as the labrum, the median lobe (mentum) with the 
anterior margin convex and with short hairs, lateral lobes 
(labial palps), short, straight, movahie kook strong and large. 
Prothorax small- Legs slender, femora and Hhiis of the 
same leg subequal, tarsi more than half as long as the tibia, 
three-segmented, proximal segment very short, claws two, 
short, incurved, acute. Above the attachments of the first 
legs are two prolongations (supra^coxal processes) which 
form a more or less open angle between themselves* 
\V*ing-rudlments not strongly divergent. Abdomen elon¬ 
gate, without tubercles or spines on the mid-dorsal line 
(except in Nasiasekna), in/ero-external angle oj some of 
the hind segments prolonged in a spine. 

Genus Anax: Hind angles of the head broadly rounded, lateral 
spines on abdominal segments j—Q only, inferior terminal 
abdominal appendages (cerci) longer than the ninth and 
tenth segments together, the mid-dorsal notched at apex, 
the laterals (ccrcoids) never more than seven-tenths as 
long as the cerci, usually about half as long. 

Of the above characters, those italicized are possessed by 
the larva of Anax Junius from its first instar onward; the 
others are acquired at a later period than the first Instar* 
All of them apply to the fully grown larva. Changes in some 
of these characters, from the first to the last larval instar, 
have been discussed in the second section of this paper. 

The generic character of Anax that the lateral abdominal 
Spines are confined to segments J, 8 and 9 holds true for most 
larvae and exuviae known to have come from eggs of Junius, 
which i have examined. Some exceptions, in which a much 
smaller spine is present on segment 6 also, have been found. 
Measurements are given in 
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TABLE X 
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Where a “sptne” is present on segment 6, it is the hindmost 
of a series of teeth on the lateral carina. Such teeth are 
present on the lateral margin of the spines themselves of 7-9 
in the fifth and following exuviae. 

While no special search has been made for last eiuvise of 
junitts with lateral spines on abdominal segment 6, two such 
have been found. One female, Primes, Penna., Juljr i, 1915, 
has a spine .47 mm. long on the right side of 6, but no trace 
of any on the left side; the right spine of 7 is .94 mm. long. 
One female from Smithson’s pond, Cheyncy, Penna., October 
18, 1928, has a spine on each side of 6, .ir mm. long right, 
.12 mm. left; the spines on 7 are .94 mm. right and .87 mm. 
left. 

The interest of the existence of a lateral spine on 6 of 
Anax is that one of the chief differentials of genera of this 
subfamily is that /Inax does not, while etc., do, 

possess a lateral spine on 6. Since this is almost the only 
differential available in the early instars, it becomes a practical 
question as to whether it can be relied upon as a sure means ol 
identification. Among the material received from Prof. 
Kennedy, individuals have been found with a spine of the 
follow'ing lengths on 6: 
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Second Instar < .006 (No. 141)1 

Third lunar-006 (No. 131), .007 (No. u), .010 (No. 132), 
.oiS (No. 141) 

Fourth Instar .0065 (No. iji), .009 (No. 152)1 .013 (Nos. 
132, 134,158) 

Fifth Instar ,0097 (No. 160), .0227 (No. 158) 

With the above data majr be compared the following measure¬ 
ments made from larvae of jSshna /airfpa-ijfli/, reared from eggs 
at Cartago, Costa Rica, in October, 1909; 

TABLE Xt 


LeKGTH IN ^^tLLJMETE^i OF TUE LATERAL AgpOMlNAL SfINES OF LaRV^ Of ^IINA 
(CoRTFHJtacHSlA) LUTEirENNta ReARED fWH EfiCi^ 
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No Other material of early mstars of the genus Mxhjia is 
accessible to me. It may be that in other species of that 
genus the lateral spines of segment 6 are shorter than they 
are in luteipeunts. In view of the facts that a minute spine 
is present on the sixth segment of the first, fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh instars of larva No. 3 of Anax junius (the 
larva raised from egg to imago), that this spine is so much 
smaller than the spine on segment 7 in each instar than is the 
case in ^skna futeip^nnh, and that the spine is considerably 
and absolutely smaller than in that species, I have referred 
the specimens mentioned above as having a spine on 6, 
received from Prof. Kennedy, to Atiax junius, 

IX. Synopsis of the Larv.® anq Exuviae or the Last 
Preiwacisal Instar of Some Species of An'ax 
The ontogenetic change in the shape of the end hook of 
the labial palp of Anax jvniux from truncated to rounded, 
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sbo,-n m our Bg. 07. P‘- H. fP“;“ °| 

this eeaus which possess the truncated form in the last larval 
Instar arc phylogeneticallj. older. The depth of the secondary 
liguUr cleft also differs among the species, but here the 
ontogeny in junius and in compels us to consider 

the deeper cleft to represent a younger condition. On these 
two bases then the following species are arranged. 


Eitcraat dUtal ifiskof cDd book ol l.bl»l pilp * "stii liirdly miinded off 

si^ndlVlI^ulir deft mm. d«p. Mt reidibg lo Ui* cW of t^« 

foni«d by the iiKdiii msntd lobe (Pl. 1 . fig*. 19 , lO, w, 3 J ; «m 

mm. (?, S 47 ^-ii ®SJ-'T d". ^o --55 

(f pn>i«tioo .iS'.Jt M long II the Mrwid* tPt- H. %■ 37 r 3 ff >5 M>t»l hodj 

length 5 ® 

ampin} nmaiffi' BurmtJsier (liJiiisiaBa to Rw Janmw and GaUpa^). 
Sccondmiy ligular deft .34-^7 rtachmg to the chord of arc tPl. 1 . 

fiM. 24. as): i?crtl 7,1-S S mm. <f * 7 - 9^-4 ^ p - 4^-53 «f p J 

R 4 loae Lhc ecrei^ d* projeciwn of midnionjil piticcM -2^-33 uhng 11 im 

eercoid* {PI- U. ftp. 39 }; toul body Icngtli id.j-fia d*, 57-60 ^. 9 

Hagen (Maswchuseiti » Mati* Gr»«3j, Brazil). 

Secondary lignlar deft .75 J**P- pmdmad beyond the chord of the 

arc; inferior appcndig® 7 “ 

iKe c«n:ii body kn^h sS mreL 9 * d' ^ % 

McLaclilaii (Caflforniap MfiiiMi Gulienialij- 

External diltal atigie of end hook lllghtly rounded off {PI. Jh 33 )* lewndat)- 
ligular deft aoi reaching to the chord of the arc, etc, (PI. 1 , fig*’ 17 t 
C erei 6.14-6,71 mm., eercolda .51-56 4^.51 9, *i l^g « ih* ^ P*? 

jection altnost half m Umg tg the cereoid*, apex gtraighi (H. II, j6J, 9 
gonapoph^-aei reaching 10 at least Iiw-thirdi of the length Oif the ninth segmen^ 
accoiidan- Ugnlar cleft .id-.oB mm, deep; total body Icogih 45.5-59.0 mm- 
imptraioT Leach fEuropcp w«tem A^ia, Africa), 
Ccrci S 5 nim,^ c? projcclioii liiiJe mcirc than one-third ai bng at tht cercoids, 
bcMd,cmar^da« in a ih^lhw ninre, 9 ^po^phym hardly reaching to 
half the rold-vciitral kngih of the ninth icgnatnv, toul body length 47-50 
* p&fihjxoj^ Selyi (Central and Sputhem Etifope, MU). 

Cerci S-S mm. \mg^ eefcoida 44 ai long aa the cerei, # projection OT5t>-third t* 
long M the ccE^idij total body length 46 mm, if, 9 unltnown.^ 

{Hnniaxax) p^piiffuij (Burmelstcr) (Au^traita, New Guinea}. 
Hlxteraal diital angle of end took itrongly jtnraded of (Ph Il| 37 p ^ 9 )^ Eecondat>' 
liguUr cleft not reaching to the chord of the ar4 etc. 

Secondary Mi^Ur cleft .04 mm. deep, dUtal mental margin a little Mre ardied 
tPl. It fifii- ts, i 6 )j cerci 6 .j 8 mnL^ cereoida 4= u long the remi; totil body 
knrth 50-60 mm. (these data from 9 only, d' daia in the literature tneom- 

gutt^itLF Bunnclsier [Eaat Indkt). 


H Diagnoait according to Byertt 1917, p- 66. 

s^DlagnoaU based on 4tft 1 9 ciu™ from Indre, FrauM, collected by Rcnc 
Martin, and on Ria 19^9, P- 

» Diagnoala according to Ria^ IWp P- 59 - 
« Diagnoeia according to Tiilyard, 1916, p. 6a. 
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Secondary lipilar ckft -or H «i«P. 

(PI. I, 6b»- tJt- *4L rtfci 5 i4-6 jo mm* J. 5 13"5'^ """’I\n!^i 
ai lont a* ihc cereL dT projection .45 ai lon^ m the ccFwrd* (PI. n, Hg. 35)- 
totil body Iro^th 4J-5-49-0 mm. rf, ++-30 mm- ^ Dm^C^orth and 

Crntnl America, \Veai Indies. Hii^aiian litandi, KatntKhatka, Chin*}* 
Secondin' lisular cWt c». .13 mm. deep, oiKer dau laeUi^* - j- in 

fitmtttUJ Hagen (Lut 


Ifi.the last exuviae the cercoids of the males have the ante 
apical sinus of the inner margin deeper than in those of the 
females, the apex being incurved a little more In the former 
sex. This holds true for Costa Rican examples of amas,ih, 
for impgrator and for junius, but not for hngip^s nor the 
specimens from Manaos which have been placed with amdsi/i. 

X. The Seasonal DiSTRinuTiON of Some Species of Axax 
/ji the North Temperate Zone 

Jnaxjunius (Drnry).—In Southeastern Pennsylvama the 
earliest and latest dates on which this species has been seen 
flying are March sS (1907,” Mr. Charles Liebeck) and 
October 16 (1889, P. P. Calvert). It has been observed 
pairing or ovipositing on ^lay June 15? j 

it, August Z5i 3U different years, EsS® ^ ’ 

1889, began hatching on July 6 ; those laid July 13, igau, on 
or before August i (Calvert 1929) ■ The mmimum einbryomc 
period, therefore, may be but eight days. With oviposttion 
as scattered throughout the warmer season as the abov^^ cited 
dates indicate, it is manifest that at any one time wsthu^ the 
year one will find larv® of very different instars. The data 
for this area derived from various years are as follows: 


Instar 

1 May, July 6+, Aug. i-B, Oct, 7 

2 Aug. io-2a 

3 .Aug, 13-Sept. 6 

4 Sept. ^-Q 


c„ .M»i % «nd 30, 1907, »■> ^ ’ 

p. 207. 1936- 
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5 July lo, Sept. 5, 20, 23 

6 July 10, Aug. n, 18, Sept. 24, Oct. 7 

7 July 10, Aug. II, tS, Sept, j, 12, 23, Oct. 3 

8 July 10, Aug. II, i8, Sept. 12, 20, 23, 25, Oct. 7,17, tS 

9 Feb. 23; April 2, July lO, Aug. ii, 18, Sept. 12, 25, 

Oct. 7 

10 Mar, 20, Apr, 2, May 7, July 10, Aug. 11,18, Sept. 12, 

25, Oct, 11 

11 Apr. 2, 17, May j, 7, Aug. 8, n, 18, Sept. 25, Oct. 

7. II 

12 Feb., Apr. 2, May y, 8, June i, Aug. 11, iS, Sept. 25, 

Oct. I I 

13 May, June 3, 14, ig, July 7, 10, Aug. 7, 12, iS, 2j, 

Sept, s, 7, p, ro, 12, Ip, 23, 25,Oct. 7, 11, /<? 

The dates In bold face are those of the ecdyses of larv^a No, 3 
reared from egg to adult, those in italics of exuviee of other 
reared or collected « material. A collection made in Smith¬ 
son’s pond, Cheyney, Penna., .Aug, ig, 1930, contained larva 
of all tnstars from the 6th to the 13th inclusivef some of these 
are shown in our pJ. HI. A lot from Primos, Penna., on 
Sept, 23, 19131 representatives of the fifth, seventh, 
eighth, tenth and thirteenth in stars; one from Smithson's 
pond on April 2, 1933, includes instars g-12. 

Prof. Kennedy’s 1917 collections in the vicinity of Ithaca, 
New \ork, show the presence of all instars, from the first 


^me of thew colkttEd muvi* were found Soatin^ m water and iHe qua ticn 
ifiKs; How kifij hid they betmhed before they were collected ? The following simpie 
espenmert giva tlw probable nuiimum time. Two /unViu aqd three Ubdloline 
exuviz^ Hoetiog m Smithson'* pouf!, Cheyaey, Pcoosylvania, M»y 14 lotj, were 
placed IP 1 quart jir more than half-ftill of witer of the pottd. The Jar was kept closed. 

in my « a north window where, in the late aftemooni, the nmlighi fell directly 

upon ti, Cta May 14, one Libeltolme ejtovia was at the bottoffl. of the jar but rose to 
the surface Utcf in the day. Op JoM 7 all the eruvl* were more or less ditinte«r*ted 
and many of the sclerites were lying on the bottom of the jar; lome fragments, with air 
bubbles withm them, were fftMting. A Limnim, d mm, shell length, was on the side 
ot the jar and a few Cyelapid Crustacea were swimming in the water. There was 

by Mr. aiffcrd A. Angeter, wa* 6.S ibfomthjTiwl blue indicator) or 6 7 
Cpheqo] red). In thui eipcnmenial jar. where the water was ondisiurbed, flotation 

t Tt’" ^ I« nature where diiiurhing 

WndLtiop. due to wiDd. rain, eoljwlmg bodies, etc., prevail, injurj^ and rinking probably 
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to the thirteenth inclusive, between July' 12 and August 20, 
He obtained first instar larvse July 27, Aug, 1, Sept. 3 16. 

Appearance of the imago oijtmius in Indiana extends from 
March 24 to Oct. 10, and Montgomery' saw this species 
pairing on March 3J, <925 (Williamson 1917, Montgomery 
1927). A manuscript note of Prof. Kennedy’s records a 
‘‘female ovipositing at Branchippus Pond, Columbus, Ohio, 
on March 25.” Whedon {1914) observed/a«t«r ovipositing 
in Minnesota (44" North Latitude) “as early as March 5 - . • 
in the ponds, usually the smaller and more shallow ones and 
the worn condition of these females su^ests that they had 
hibernated through the iivinter.” Kellkott (1899, p. 78) 
says* “This species has been taken at Columbus, Ohio, as 
early as March 21st and has been observed on the wing during 
the first days of November,” In an earlier paper (1895), 
p. 313 , is a fuller statement on the first date given as follows: 
"This year (1894) it was plentiful along an old riv'er bed on 
the State University grounds, on March 21* Several pairs 
were seen on this date, flying about in union ovipositing, 
. , , On March 23 it turned cold, and remained so until 
April 15, On the 16th, Anax was again abroad, apparently 
uninjured by frost, ice and snow of the preceding three 
weeks.” Were the latter individuals the same as those 
flying on March 21 ? 

Williamson’s (1903) earliest and latest dates for the 
imagos in the vicinity of Nashville, Tennessee, are March 17 
and October 14. Farther south one would naturally expect 
them to be flying earlier and Blatchley (1932) reports them 
at Sarasota, Florida, on Feb. 17, 1911, while Skinner took a 
male at Guantanamo, Cuba, Feb, 13, 19^+ (Calvert [919b, 
P- 357)* other end of the year are the dates De¬ 

cember 5, Alachua or Dade County, Florida (Byers 1930, 
p. 12), Oct. 27, on the northern coast of Porto Kico, and 
Nov. aS on the Island of St. Thomas (Klots 1933). At 
Galveston, Texas, I saw many Jujiius pairing, and females, 
with males attached to them, laying eggs on Sept. 26, 1906. 

The Baja Californian and other Mexican records oi Juaivs 
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range from April to October {Calvert 1895; t90t*o8^ for dates 
see Table I in the lixiroduction). The recorded localities on 
the mainland of Mexico are all above 1 too meters, but those 
from the peninsula of California are both near sea-level and 
higher, Hagen (1S90) gives Costa Rica as mthin the habitat 
of jamus but without citing localities or specimens. Mr, 
Banks writes (May 18, 1935) from the Museum of Com¬ 
parative Zoology; “There is no specimen of Anax junius 
from Costa Rica in the collection here; the only Central 
American specimens are three from Matamoras.” During a 
year spent in Costa Rica I saw no junius, nor has any other 
collector sent me specimens from that country. 

Prof, Needham (1934) has given an account of some 
significant observations on junius at three ponds at the head 
of Laguna Canyon, in the San Joaquin hilts, south of Los 
Angeles, California, at an altitude of 325 feet. They are 
“natural bodies of permanent fresh water,'’ but “not quite 
permanent for after a succession of dry seasons (as in the 
years 1919-20-21) the water in them disappears.” At these 
ponds he says that/unittr is “very' abundant, transforming 
and flying most of the year. Nymphs of all sizes present in 
the water at all times and in great numbers. . . . There is 
always a great excess of the very young nymphs for they are 
great cannibals; the larger eat the smaller." On August 18, 
he obtained 150 exuviae oi junius in a distance of 50 meters. 

The Asiatic records of junius which supply time data 
appear to be Petcheli (Pe-chLIi) Bay, April (Hagen 1S90, 
p. 306) and Tsche-kiang, April (Schmidt 1931, p. 185), both 
in China. 

The bodies of water at which juntas oviposits are, as the 
above quotations and the writer’s personal experience indi¬ 
cate, often small and shallow and hence liable to disappear 
in prolonged periods of dry weather. There are apparently 
no data as to the situation and fate of the larvK under such 
circumstances or (In winter) when the water is frozen. 
Although these larvae usually live among vegetation at or 
near the water’s surface, we assume that in droughts and 
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in winter they burrow into the mud of the bottom or into deep 
water vegetation where this is possible {Cf, Wesenberg-Lund 
1912, pp. 292-295, 1913, pp. 385-395); the facts, however, as 
well as the conjectured hibernation of the adults remain to be 
ascertained*** 

The data on seasonal distribution of junius given above, 
seem to justify the conclusions that, when minimum air 
temperature reaches and remains above 33" F, fo.6“ C*),*^ 
images will be in evidence and may be expected to oviposit; 
that there will be a more or less frequent succession of larvE 
as long as water and its contained food are present; that in 
any one permanent body of water, othenvise suitable, there 
will be found, on any one day, larvse of many different 
in stars; that transformation to the imago stage will occur at 
frequent intervals wnthin, but probably considerably above, 
the temperature limits stated and that, except within these 
limits, there is no correlation of the appearance of the imago 
with any one dehnite time of year. 

Several writers have advanced the opinion that the de¬ 
velopment of junius from egg to adult may be accomplished 
within a few months. Thus Paul Fischer (189^) wrote: '^‘In 
Franklin Park, in this city (Columbus, O.), a small lake was 
dug last winter in a place which was before entirely dry and 
welt-drained, and during the last of April and the first of May 
this lake was filled with water from the city water-works 

“ This siatrcnent if Intended w appljr to condltioDi in iKc United Staiea. For 
Auftr^lia., iiuc« k ihe obscrvaikm by TiUyArd (1916^ p. 69): ** In Ajggujtj 1906* wtea 
a fauli pond acjr where I t™ living dfkd up, the dump w*u:f w«d w« (imply alivt 
with ncirly full-fed nymphs of ifiU ipecia papurn-jii which I pkhed 

up by ihc They were quite un4blc to withfttfnd droui-hi, and withm a few 

diyf Wore ill d»d Tbi& drought ciuxd the spedef to become quite rere! ;tpaund 
Sydney for two yean, but m 190S k wm faiily comiiMjn igiln/' 

“-The daily ininimum iLr tempenture H Philiddphii in Mireh, rgoy* was beksw 
freezing until the pUi, when it iwe to J5* F-* but fell bck»w freeing thcscafrer until 
the z^th^ remainiag above freezing for the icmaLadcr of the mathp iitainlng 41'°, 
40®^ 45” wid +6® OD the I4thp 3and* ayrdp iTth ind aflth lespcctivelyj diopping 

to 3 on live 19th, lilt nnd i6th. The aStb wm ihc diyon which the firet jbHitFj wat 
notedr In October^ iSBqy the daily minlmuttl ilbk to ^ 6 * F. on the Tthp 34% 1191* and 
19® nn the tstb, idth and 17th icftpcciJvelyp but stood it 46® on the Sih and on 
the i4th+ The i6th wi& the laat date on which /attliu w'as observed. The temper¬ 
ature dit^ were obligingly furnished by the Philadelphia Office of the Weather Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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pipes, which I am sure contain do [jiVJ *■ dragon fly nymphs; 
and on the 30lh day of August last, the shores of this artificial 
lake were literally lined with the exuvia of /Inax jumus 
nymphs; so they could not have been older than four montlis 
at the utmost* I saw the first /fnar jitniuj flying in the last 
week of April, and I think I am safe in saying that none 
appeared much earlier, as 1 was on a special look out for 
them,” K.elIicott (189^, p. 213) has cited this observation of 
Fischer’s as appearing **to show that in this species, at least, 
images mature from eggs laid the same season,” 

Needham and Hart (1901, p. 48), referring to Kellicott, 
draw the conclusion that this indicates *‘the occurrence of 
two broods in a year. This ts confirmed by one of our experi¬ 
ments, half-grown larvse placed by Mr. Hart in a breeding 
cage, June 16, reaching the imago stage August 4. A notice¬ 
able reduction in the number of large nymphs and an increase 
of the younger ones about July t has been recorded in two 
different years. Young predominate in our October collec¬ 
tions, and those taken early in spring are mostly of large size. 
The imagos attain greatest abundance in May. On May 19, 
1894, the abundance of fresh exuviae was considered worthy 
of record." 

Mr. C. S, Brimley (1904) statesi “During the late summer 
of 1903 the w'ater in Green’s rock quarry [North Carolina] 
dried completely up and remained so For at least two months. 
Unfortunately, I did not notice the dates when the pool dried 
and when it filled up again. On July 22 and August 10, 1903, 
I found in the quarry exuvi® of recently transformed ylnax 
Junius; . . . thus apparently showing that these four species 
had in this case completed their transformations in less than 
six months. The quarry had not had any water in it in the 
previous fall before late November at the earliest; thus 
the eggs of these species must have apparently been deposited 
in the spring of 1903.” 

To form an opinion on these suggestions, the data in 
Table XJI may be examined. The 131 days occupied by the 

* CorPKtcd to “ no an p. 214 of [h1^ Baiqc volume. 
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ninth instar of No. 5 is the winter diapause, spent in a 
moderately heated room and during which the larva fed. At 
other times of the year this Instar may be reduced to iz days, 
as indicated. 

The four months during which Fischer supposed his juntwr 
to have developed from egg to imago total 1Z2 days, which 
would have been sufficient for the laboratory larv* to have 
developed from the eighth larval to the imaginal instar. His 
larvae, out of doors, may have grown more rapidly. The first 
seven larval and the embryonic instars would require at least 


TABLE XII 

LE?.'{7rii IN Days flf the Isstaius of Ahax jWNitifl 


Nq, j tNrouiH 

liiAtiu [ailAn} 


1 if 1 a rfjiil .. . 

. iSt- 

. 8+ 

July 

July, Aug. 

Aug. 

2 nd 

3rd 

4th 

r 1 h 

S 4 


41 

......... tj 

Aug,“Scpt« 

Sept. 

14 

-H 

44 


5.11 

6th 

7th 

m 

^th 

■ 1 


14 

IS 

9 

44 

** 

__ 14 

Oct. 

u 


Dtt. to Feb. 

loch 

HeJi 

liih 

ijiii 

u 


Mar, 

-L 4 

El 

......... J8 

.. tl 

April 

April to Mjiy 

El 

43 

May to Juae t9 


Rcorcal $ nfir 


a 

J'Jy 

3 

Aug. 

2-6 

July, Aug. 

5 


6-11 

July, 2\u|. 

17 

Aug. 

17 

Sept. 

13-13 

July, Aug. 

17^12 

Aug. 

17 

Aug. 


TdtiI of the imEiims rmitieii for the ser^ral iitstarf 177 dav-i. 
Adiliiional cUta oa No^ 3. ii« glvea m Culvert pp. 23I-340. 


two months, according to Table XII. We are thus faced with 
the alternatives of supposing that the entire development was 
completed in four months as he thought, even with probably 
lower water temperatures in May, or that, in spite of his 
assurance to the contrary, larvK of the eighth instar or 
younger, of a body length of 14 mm, or less, were introduced 
by the water-pipes or otherwise. Until positive evidence that 
the time required for development can be so much reduced, 
we incline to the second view. 
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Hart’s half'grown larv® occupied 49 days to reach the 
imago state on August 4- Half-grown larvae are about 24 mm. 
long, and of the tenth insiar. Table XII indicates minimum 
duration of 80 days for the last three larval instars and no for 
the first ten. Food, the higher temperatures of June and 
July and other laboratory conditions may have reduced the 
80 days to 49, but it seems hardly likely that enough time 
could have been found previous to June 16, with the lower 
temperatures of April and \larch, to have made it possible 
that the imagos of August 4 proceeded from eggs laid the same 
year. If * the occurrence of two broods in a year” means two 
successive generations, the first the progenitor of the second, 
more precise breeding data must be produced to demonstrate 
that this takes place. This is a different view from that here 
advanced on page 55. 

In Mr. brimley’s case, the account given does not exclude 
the possibility of eggs having been laid in late November, 
or even earlier, before the water in the tju^rry disappeared! 

Prof. Kennedy, in a paper (^refugy, iii, p. 355. 1922) in 

which jjiaiifj is the only species of the genus mentioned, says 
An^K has speeded up its life cycle to three months,” and 
makes an entry for Anax jiini'u/, “2“3 generations,” in the 
table on p. 373 » Ie, 19^8. Prof. VValker wrote of 

j’uniiis. It is the first dragonfly to appear in the spring, 
being on the wing in the vicinity of Toronto as early as the 
second week in April. It flies throughout May and June, 
but is seldom seen in July and August, appearing again how¬ 
ever in September” (1908, p. 14). “Two stragglers were 
taken on the Station Island [Go Home Bay, Ontario], a female 
in good condition on June 26, ^12 and a worn male on July 7, 

T his is the latest date on which an adult of the spring brood 
was observed. . . . No individuals of the fall brood had yet 
made their appearance at the time the Station was dosed in 
1912 (Sept. It)” (1913, p. yy). So also Prof. C. B. Wilson 
([920, p. 188): “Some species of Anax, Ttamta, and JEsekna 
may have two brocks during the year, in spring or early 
summer, and again in late summer or early fall, and conse- 
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quently would have two periods of maximum abundance’'j 
but see his further remarks on pp. 191 and 351. None of 
these statements are accompanied by any supporting evi¬ 
dence. 

To sum up: the existing breeding evidence does not admit 
of the occurrence of two successive generations within a 
year in the temperate North America. Under condtiiitd high 
temperature of both water and air, either in nature or in the 
laboratory, two generations per year may be possible, but this 
has yet to be demonstrated. 

Jnax imptrtttOT Leach and A. partkenope Sclys, both 
palsearctic species, approach most nearly in their seasonal 
distribution to A,jumits. 

Portmann (1911) has reared impttstor from egg to imago. 
His results as to the number {12) and characteristics of the 
larva! instars have already been compared (pages 3 1 - 2 , antti) 
with our own for juniuj. In the Rhine valley, in northern 
Switzerland, the adults appear at the end of May, oviposition 
takes place throughout June and July and in early August. 
Larv'se of the sixth, seventh and ninth to eleventh instars 
were found in the beginning of August. In November, the 
ninth to the twelfth instars were represented. He sums up 
the life history in these wbrds: '^^Anax imp^rator ist also bci 
uns einjahrig; seine Eier entwickein sich in zwei bis vier 
Wochen, das Lan,''enleben wahrt etwa xehn Monate und die 
Flugzeit der Imago dauert wenige Wochen” (p, 31). By 
exposing larvae of the eleventh instar in January and in 
October to C. he obtained imagos in March and in 
January** respectively, with a larval period in the latter 
case of less than seven months, and concludes that It is not to 
be doubted that under favorable climatic conditions Anax 
can develop in half a year, that is, in that case be able to 
produce two generations (p. 35)- Morton (1917, p. 328) was 
“inclined to tJiink that in the [Alpes Mari times, France] the 

® W. Lconltaidt (1913^ p. 10) hu tbe folbwinif nott on thU fp«cici; " Im InuU 
tcnluu» dc« ZDobgtKhtii G»rt«n» ru Frtokfnrt Mjln lut Ltrven dvr donigtft 
Gej^ad £ 420 ^; am 21 Januar 1912 wu IktclU ente Twr g^chloph Q0I1. 
En^lach* i. lit.].” 
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Species Is double-brooded,** but in ^ subsequent letter (i8lh 
December, tgzj) to the author he wrote: “But looking to 
the results of your rearing - 7 . junius-, I am not sure that my 
conclusion is right and probably the correct view is that 
there is a continuous succession of emergences extending over 
the whole summer rather than two definite broods. Of course 
frost is practically unknown there at the Mediterranean level, 
and I expect the lart'se continue more or less active all the 

* If 

time. 

In England, imperator has been seen In flight from May U 
to August 31 (Lucas [903, p. 36, 1931, p. 176), Martin 
(1888, p. too) recorded ^ormosuj (= imperatOT) at Poitou 
and Berry , France, from May 15 to Sept. 10. Gadeau de 
Kervillc (1905, P* 17 ^) qtiotes Laucelevee [883, that this 
species occurs in the marshes in the neighborhood of Elbeuf, 
Seine-Inferieure, France, from May to September. The same 
dates are given for the province of Verona, Italy, by Garbini 
(1897, p, 60). Ten years of observation at Kiev In the 
Ukraine yielded May 35 and July 13 as the limits of appear¬ 
ance of in that locality (Arlobolevsky 1937, p. 88). 

Bartenev (1924., p. t6) observed this species in April and from 
June 3 to August 12 at lakes in the Caucasus Mountains and 
Bartenev and Popova (1928, p. 337) record a male as late as 
October 30 at Sukhum on the Black Sea in Transcaucasia, 
only 8^ latitude farther south than Kiev.” Additional data 
on the seasonal distribution of Anttx in Russia are given in 
various tables by Prof. Bartenev (1930). 

Andres (1938, p, 27 and Table II) states that xmpirator 
is to be found in Egypt March to May and August to No* 
vember, dates which suggest the possibility of two successive 
generations. In spite of the exceedingly small rainfall, 
although with a high temperature, throughout the year 
(Brooks, pp. 93“ 97 , Kendrew, pp. 40-42, 82, 86), Andres 
contrasts the abundance of Odonata with the scarcity of 
other insects and connects it with the numerous ditches and 
canals (pp. 7, 8). McLachlan (1883, p. 181) examined 

meAn aimijal temperature of Kltv Lt of Batuin od the 

Black df Sukhum Li 57.7^F. KcuJrew^ p. 191. 
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specimens from the Canary Islands taken In December. 
The African form, impfralor mauricianus [Ramb,), which RIs 
(J921, p. 369) scarcely found worthy of sub-specific distinction, 
is reported by him from South .African localities lying between 
18“ and 30^ South Latitude, as occurring In the winged stage 
from September to Alarch, and in August to Noi'ember and 
in May In the Killmandjaro district by Sjostedt (1909, p. ji). 
Perhaps the specimens from Aladagascar, collected in Aday 
and June, reported by Grunberg (1917, p. 485) as imperaior ^ 
are of this form. 

Anax parthenope. —Alunchberg (1932) from his intensive 
observations in the Grenamark, Germany, lias likewise con¬ 
cluded that the larval life of this species is of one year (cin- 
jlhrlg) in that region, and that the imago flies from the 
beginning of June until mid-September in central Europe, In 
Alesopotamia, as one would eapect, parthensipt is on the wing 
earlier, viz. March 20, 1918 (Alorton 1919, p. 150), and later, 
October 15, 1918 (Aforion 1920, p. 87), In Egypt Andres 
(1928, pp. 27 and Table II) mentions it only for May, Sep¬ 
tember and October, Ris (1916, p. 63) records a female of 
partken0p£ julivs Brauer taken In January in Formosa, 
Schmidt (1931, p. 1S5) and Sjostedt (1932, p. 10), examples 
from China, in April, May, August and September, and Need¬ 
ham (1930, p. 76) a pair from Suifu in October, 19^8. To 
Julius Gcrstaecker (1891, p. 7) referred a May female from 
Zanzibar and a June female from Eagamoyo, East Africa. 

Tropical Species 

Anax amazili Burmeister.—Hitherto unpublished data on 
the seasonal distribution of the imagos of this species in 
Cr^ta Rica are as follows. Single individuals in each case are 
before me from Las Canas on the Pacific slope, 15 meters 
altitude, June 8, 1923 (t 9, .A. Smith), and from the fotlow'ing 
on the Atlantic slope; Cachi, 1000 m., August 9 (t 9) and 
Xovember 2 {19) (C. H. Lankester), three which trans¬ 
formed at Cartago, [451 meters, between August 31 and 
Sept, 10, December 7 and 10, and December 25 respectit'ely. 
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from [arv'fc collected near Cartago, and one female captured 
at CariagOj October 

To these we may add the daie5 of Iasi larval cxuvis 
gathered in the Cartago neighborhood: September 20, October 
7, ID^ iij. 14, 2Sy 30, 31 (all in 1909, except Ocl. 14 which is 
1928) and one full grown lart'^a which died lit transformation 
November 1909, Larva were collected at Cartago from 
August 22 to October 27; they represented ins tars from the 
sixth to the eleventh as computed anted^ pages 32-34. The 
duration of the later mstars are given in Table XIII, which 
may be compared with Table XIL There are no data for 
the length of the last larval msiar^ 


xrn 


Lftcctu IK Days df or Akax amazile 


Etuut 

IfliTvia 

No, jj V 

Lafva 
Nd. 4.3 1/ 

MfHub 

Quintult (91J1) IqrvAl . 

QuArtutt (lOEJb) ” ... 

Tertiuk (iieJi) " _ _ _ 

Prault [llih] “ .. 

g 

35 

39 

72 ± 

40 

64 ± 

Aug. or Sept- 
Atii^a or Sept, to Oet. 

Oct, [s Nov. 

Nov. TO Jan. 

i> 4 ± 

[^Jz 


The data m Table XIII compared with those for larva 
No. 3 in Table Xlt suggest that for the two larva: of amazali 
reared at Cartago, Costa Rica, the winter diapause occurred 
in the penult (lath) instar, while that of/uniwj No. 3 took 
place in the ninth instar. Had these two larvse of amaziH 
lived, it is likely that they would have jdelded imagos in 
February or early March and we would thus have a seasonal 

^ Vf previom writen (Calvtfl 1893, p. IJO; Rellicott (899, p. 78; 

n ilhiniMm 1900, p. J06), die femj|e of funiiu itlffcn fioni the m»le la the »tl»tie 

of the ecEiput, the male hevln; tic hind rii^d alistitly «ODeave, tic female a-Eth the 
hind tnafgm elevated and eRV»t]$inatcd tB the middle, or, at KcUlcpU expressed it, 
twice tulweeulaie poltem^l}^’' la amasiii the occiput ii vety Similar ia the two 
sexes, its hmd margin beijig concave, TTie occiput 1I1U1 fumishes a diagnostic diar- 
acter helweefl the femalH of thrie two tpecln, added to which is another; /aaiitr 
female has suppletncalary lateral carioi on abdominal se^nta 3-10, amaiiti femaJe 
on 4-10 (not atwa>'s debned (w 9); atE the cariiw on j-«, both suppEemcntaiy and 
normal, are more siituous io esunifi than io^afirr. 
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distribution of adult amazili^ in the higher parts^ at least, of 
Costa Rka very similar to that of junius in the more southern 
parts of the United States. The daily maximum and 
minimum temperatures at Cartago during our sojourn (Cal¬ 
vert, A.S. and tUP. 1917, pp* 501-511) were lowest in the 
months November to Afarch. The larvae of ama%iii obtained 
near Cartago were mostly from shallow pools» A description 
of the changes in these pools has been given (in the volume last 
quoted, pp. 75^^) the effect that they increased in number 
and quantity of water from May to January^ then decreased 
again. The shrinkage may explain, in part, why ^imuzili 
either as imago or larva, was not seen in the vicinity of 
Cartago, from the beginning of the year £910 on, but deeper 
pools, sufficient to maintain active larva?, may have persisted 
slightly farther from the town. As A. Smith obtained an 
imago of in June, in the lowlands of the Pacific slope 

of Costa Rica, Mr* D. E. Harrower took a male at Gatun, 
Canal Zone, Panama, also in June, and Garlepp a male in 
Panama in March (Ris 1918, p. 174}^ the species is to be 
looked for in low altitudes also- The fact remains that wc 
did not see them. A remarkable testimony to the scarcity 
of this genus Is contained in a letter of November 1932, 
from the late E. B- Williamson, certainly a collector of great 
activity and experience in the American tropics: *^For my 
part I have never seen an Jnax in the tropics/^ 

The remaining seasonal data recorded for amazili do not 
conflict with the views above stated. Thus Eisen and Vaslit 
obtained a female at Tepic* Mexico, 1036 meters, in October 
(Calvert, £899, p* 387). Messrs. Schaus and Barnes got two 
females at light on June 2 and August 24 respectively, at 
Cayuga, Guatemala (ca. 45 meters, Calvert 19193, pp. 32, 37). 
Gundlacfa (1888, p* 237), in spite of his long collecting ex¬ 
perience in Cuba, mentions only a single specimen in that 
island—at Havana, October 1871. In the Island of Trinidad, 
West Indies, a female found in June (Geijskes 1932, 
p. 102). Two full-grown larvE were collected September 15, 
1926, at Pan^ardi, Hato-rey, Porto Rico, by J* Garcia {Byers 
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1927, p, 67). In Ecuador, Prof. Campos p- 3 ^) 

reports this species at Guayaquil from January to March. 
Mr, E. E. Austen took imagos on the Amazons in Januarj'' at 
Santarem and in March at Mosque!ro (Kirby 1897, p. 6 [4). 

Anax longipcs Hagen.—As Indicated antra, p. 46, longipes 
has the greatest north and south distribution of all the 
American species of Anax. The existing data on seasonal 
distribution of the imago are chiefly from the United States; 

Massachusetts: Woods Hole, Aug. 25, 1875 (Hagen 1890, 

P‘ 305)- 

New York; Long and Staten Islands, June 5 to Aug, 9, 
ovipositing June 25 (Davis I9t4), 

Netv Jersey: June 37 to -Aug. to (Calvert 19I0, p. 78, i 9 tSi 
p, 334j Davis 1914, Montgomery 1933). 

Pennsylvania; Poyntelie, June 30 (Cah'^ert 1904, p. 317); 

Primos, last larval eiuviae, Aug, 7 {anird, p. 39). 

Ohio: near Cincinnati, June 2 (Dury igoo, p. 169); near Lake 
Erie, July 3 j (Philpott 1913)- 
Georgia: Lee County, July 3, 1923 (Root 1934, p, 320), 
Florida: Haulovcr, ^larch 3 (Hagen 1890, p. 303)} Enterprise, 
April 17 and 20 (anted, p. 40) Alachua County, April 26- 
May 30 (Byers 1930, p. 12). 

Mississippi: Pass Christian, March (Davis 1914, p> 33 )< 
Bahamas: Eleuthera, April l t-21 (Calvert 1909, p. 221), 
Haiti: Feb. 14, 1884 (Hagen 1890, p. 305). 

Mexico: jalap a, Nov.; .Amula in Guerrero, Aug.*-Oet.; Pacific 
Ocean off Oaxaca, July 10, 1873 (Calvert 1901-0S, p. 176; 
Hagen 1890, p. 305). 

Here, as in amaniti, the evidence is not very different from 
that presented for Juntaj, 

Anax immaculijrons Rambur.—Col. Fraser (1924, p. 464) 
writes of this species in Western India; “Larvae are usually 
found in running water and at one time I was of opinion that 
they bred solely in rivers, but during 1922-23 I found larvae in 
both the Ooty and Lovedale lakes, Nilgiris, and also in two 
ponds near Mercara, Coorg. In the first two weeks of March, 
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1922, I found several freshly emerged specimens hanging on 
reeds at dawn, around the banks of the Ooty lake. The first 
specimen observed on the wing appeared about the end of 
Februarj'. By the end of March great numbers were ob¬ 
served ovipositing in small streams on the kundahs, and from 
then onwards until the end of June the insect was tolerably 
common. The onset of the monsoon, in June, soon extermi¬ 
nates them but a second and more scanty brood appears at 
its end.” 

The end of the monsoon on the west coast is usually in 
October (Brooks, p. 104, Kendrew, p. 118). It will be in¬ 
teresting to determine, by actual breeding experiments, 
whether those immacutifrons which appear subsequently there¬ 
to are the descendants of indi'vdduals which oviposited in 
March and which themselves give rise to larvae transforming 
in the following Februarv', or whether this species seems, like 
juniuj, to exhibit a scries of successive emergences instead of 
two consecutive generations within one year. Dr. Laidlaw 
(1924, p. 338) has recorded this species as occurring in 
August and September in Ceylon, Martin (1909, p, 313) in 
June in Lebanon, Syria. 

A?iax guttai^us Rambur.—^Fhis species has been recorded 
as occurring in Ceylon in May, June, November, December 
and January (Kirby 1S94, p. 55S; Laidlaw 1924, p. 333 ), in 
Formosa in May and August, on the Chinese coast in June 
(Ris 1916, p. 63), in Hainan in August (Needham 1931, p. 
231), in April, September and November in the Malay 
Peninsula (Laidlaw 1931, p. 207), and in August at Bettotan, 
Borneo (Laidlaw 193 ti, p, 236), 

Species of ihe Soutkeni Hemisphere 

Jnax papuensis (Burmeister).—Dr. Tillyard (1916, p. 69) 
records having taken a female, in very fresh but mature con¬ 
dition, on the wing July 28, 1910, and says that pairing occurs 
from August to November, His account of the life-histoiy, 
being comparative with that of JEskna brevistylctt would seem 
to imply that males at least are seldom seen after the end of 
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the year. Dr. Sjostedl (19^7, P- ’8) quotes both seies from 
North Queensland in January, February' and May. Tillyard 
says that his observation of the effects of the drought of 
August, 1906, quoted antfa, p. 5 L footnote 30, “and the 
fact that half-grown larvae can often be found in September, 
cause [him] to fix ttc/o y^afj as the normal time for the larva 
to reach maturity . . , this species lives in absolutely still 
water. Its chief breeding places are water-holes, lagoons and 
the backwaters and billabongs of rivers. It occurs also on 
sluggish creeks and rivers, when the larvx inhabit the deepest 
parts of large still pools, never being found around the edges, 
but only in the thick masses of reed or water-weed nearer the 
middle.” 

The mean temperature of Sydney for July is 5 ^- 7 ^ 

(i 1.5^ C), for January' 71.7" F. (22* C.); the average rainfall, 
47.9 inches {1200 mm.), is disiribuied throughout the year 
(Brooks, p. 162), A species whose imagos appear in July 
might, therefore, be expected to be active throughout the 
year, unless drought persists. 

Jlnax fumosus Hagen.—Recorded from the Island of Bum 
in February, Hay and June, all of 1921 (Lieftinck 1926, p. 
277); in Sumatra in April and June (Ris 1927, p. 34). 

Jnax iptraius Hagen.—‘The sparse South African dates 
from localities between 7" and 30" South Latitude, range from 
October to March (Ris 193 [, p. 3 ^®)- 

South African data on other species are given anUd, 
page 37. 

The seasonal data brought together in the preceding pages 
may, it is hoped, serve as an incentive to observers throughout 
the world to test this question! Do the species of Anax 
generally show a seasonal distribution like that which has 
been suggested on pages 31 and 55 ioT junius? 

XI. Summary 

Different individuals of An&x Juniwr, a common North 
American species, and different parts of the same individual 
grow at different rates. This renders an exact definition of 
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the characteristics: of any one of the chirteeQ larval instars 
impossible. Nevertheless it h bdievcd that the age of a 
given larva may be determined within an approximation of 
one or two instars. All possible characters should be taken 
into consideration in making such determinations. 

Many external structural and color changes during lar\''al 
development of Junius are described. Among those here 
announced for the first lime are: alteration In position and 
extent of the moulting fissures, the striae on the frons in the 
earliest instars, the formation and increasing depth of the 
secondary'' ligular deftj the number of the teeth on cither side 
of this deft, the change in shape of the proximal segment of 
the labial palp^ the correspondence of certain abdominal 
markings with internal points of attachments of muscles. 

Similar studies of the last eight instars of ^ 4 ^ ama^ilij a 
tropical American species, have been made and the results 
compared with those obtained for Junius and the latter with 
those given by European authors for imp^rator and 
partk^nopif. Wh^t are believed to be the last exuviae of 
A. longipei are described from Pennsylvania and Florida; 
they are different froni the larva previously considered to be 
this species. A larva from Borneo^ probably A. guttatuf^ is 
also discussed^ 

The taxonomic characters of the larvBe of Anax arc 
enumerated with special reference to those which are visible 
from the beginning of larval life; one of the chief of these is 
the presence of lateral spines on abdominal segments 8 
and 9 only. 

A new synopsis of the larv^ and exuviae of the last pre- 
imaginal instar of nine species of Anux is given, primarily 
based on the principle of the biogenetic law: those species 
W'hose labial palps retain the truncated apex to the proximal 
segment being considered older phylogenetically than those 
in which this apex has ontogenedcally become hooked; 
similarly^ the deeper secondary" ligular cleft is phylogenetically 
younger because ontogenelically late. 

The breeding data and those on seasonal distribution of 
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jujiins are ititcfpreted to mean, that m most of North 
America two successive generations within a year do not occur; 
that under continued high temperature of both water and air 
two generations per year may be possible; that in any one 
permanent body of water, otherw'isc suitable^ there will be 
found on any one day, larv^ of many different instars* Data 
on nine other species of Jnax from different parts of the world 
are assembled and observations are suggested to determine 
whether they show similar seasonal distribution to that of 
funiuj. 
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Hxpukatioh or the Plates 


Plate t 

Fuss. T-I+. Jnax ianius. , * , 

Fics. I, 2 * Dorsal vkwi of head of i&t and 2nd imtan respectively, l from 
Cheyncy* Ptnna.j Oct. 19^91 = Primoi^ Penna., Aug. 5“io, 1916- SmAlj 
letn pores from caiuvix i and z of larva no. 3 rcspecilirely* xia additional 
jeta pores from eiuvia z of larva no. 4 (P<^flsos); hind margin of brairip 
moulting fijiurea. Fig. i shoin also the franul strur, the ruticular denticles^ arranged 
m rowi, and the white cfo«-ihaped mark. 

Fscs. J-J. Dorsal VMWI of mrio- and nwtathniaa showing wing rudimentis 
3 siith iastar, Urva 110, 4 seventh insiar, larva £ eighth bstar* larva 2O4. all three 
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from Chcytxy, Pcmu., Oct. 7 und to, 1929. DC and VC limmc itapccthrely the 
dona I and ventral cMtal maritim of the wing of the imago. 

Fic5. 6 ^ 13 , OtiF-half of modsan dssta] mental margin of labium of iJic ist to Tth 
in^tan rwpeeti^-et/j 6 fmm a larva. May, tgi&j fn&m Prof. A. D. Wlicdon^ 7-11 Iroin 
CMviK of larva 00. 3, PrimEia^ Fcnna. In the elgbih tod following exuviti Labia of 
no, I the tmall fd/miJ tootb ihowik on the owntal margin of fig, ii haa duappeareitL 
PF primarj- and SF lecondaiy liguLar fissures. 

Fic, isR. Median mental maigin of a larva just before the ninth moultp ibovlng 
the now mentuiUp of the tmili instar deft to proximad of the pnmaiy Fgiilar 
fissure, PF+ 

Fio. 1J. Median mentai ma rgin of last (i j th} eiuvia of Larva no. ventral view, 

Fjo- 14* ScoofidatJ' ligukr fuiure of fig. 13^ tnore highly magnified and wiihout 
the fclac. 

Fits. 15-16, Jnax guitaiuj?, last larval imtarp Borneo. Similar to fig*. 15 
and [4. 

Frca. 17-18. Anax im^iTartir* last eaii\^ fr, IndrCr France* Similar to fig?, jj 
and 14. 

FioSr 19-23, Amx drsr^i/f^ 19-20 Ja^t eiuvia^ xVfanaofrp Bradl^ June 20^ 1923^ 
similar to figa, Ij and 14. ai Donal vitw of one-balf distal median mental margiii^ 
Un'n flp probably tbth instar, S, Isidro de CartagOt Cwia Rica, Sepf, 30,1909, 22-13 
t.ast enivia of larva no* 15^ S. Isidro de CaitagOj ^pt. 1909^ liniLlar to figf. 13 and [4. 

Fm$. 34-13. An^ hagipfSf last esuvia, PrimoSp Penn a., Aug. 7p 1925. Sinular 
to figs. 13 and 14. 

Flca. 13^ 13+17* 19* 12 and 14 arc dra^w to the sanic scatc^ shown on fig. t9* 

Figs. 14, l 3 ^ lOj 13 and 15 are drawn 10 the same scale sbnWii on fig. 14. 

All the figures are camera lodda drawings by the aiiihor^ tiling Zeiss compound 
microscope, oculars 1 or 4. objectives A (with or without its Eowvt lens), C or DD. 


PuLTit 11 

Figs, 26-18, Ani^ juntus* 16 Anterior end of egg showing micropylie and 
surface reticukiion^ Ithaca, New York, Aug. 14 1917; drawing by prof. H, Ken¬ 
nedy. 27 Right labial palp of Ulf Jrdi Sth, 7Lh* 9Ch| 11 lb and 13th canv|re of larva 
no, 3 from Primos, Fenna.^ the figures 5* 7*9> IK* ^3 placed on the ^end hook.'’ 
28 Right Ubiiil paip of 1st exuvia of the sa tne, more highly magnified, the single doraal 
^ta added from a. Larva from Prof. . 4 . D. Whedoo. 

Fica. 19-34. Right labial palps. 

Fig. 19. Anax guu^iu? Borneo, 

Figs, 30-32. Anwt 30 Ljirva ^ probably 6th matar, S+ Isidro de 

CartagOp Cbstt Rjcap Sept, 20, I9O9. 31 Last exuvia of larva no. 41, Cartagq, C-R., 
Dec. 15, 1909, 32 Last eiuvia, hianaos, BrairL, June 30^ l9-“i ^ Indentalcon on 

the upper inargin of the end hook near the external distaL angle ts a little exaggerated 
and is not a constant feature of the cruvire from Manaos. 

Fjq. 33, Annx imptrnioF^ last exuvia ludre, France. 

Fig. 34, An^ hagipiJt exu^ia, Primos^ Penna,, Aug, 7, 1915^ 

Figs, 31 - 39 * Dorsal viewj of apex of m^le abdomen, last eiuviie, C cxrcoid, IF 
iofenor appendage (cercus)^ M median (dorsal} appendage, ^ male projeoilon* 

Fio. 35. A. yuntaSf larva no, 3, Priroos, Penna. The apex of the male projec¬ 
tion is often more concave in other Individuals. 

FiC. 36, A. impfrsicf, d, Indrc, France. 

FlO. 37- .1^. dffl4Jli4rt?, Manaosp Brazih June 20^ 1921, 

Fic. 39. A. ^maxUi no. 13, Cartago,. Costa Rica, Sept,, 1909. 

Fio. 39, A. hn^ipff, Pnmos, Fcnna.,^ .Aug, 7, 1925, 
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Pl*t^ III 

Am* jwiiu, Sauthwn’t Pcmd, Cbeyncy, Pen na-, Aug. l^ja lutm piobablr 
KtloUow]: 

Pic. 4ft Nft ijo 7lh Loiiar d't ** belied,” 

Fig, 4U No. 134 Sth. Idsur 9»iwJt “ 

Fic, 4^* No. 1Z3S fith tniwr belted.” 

Y^Q. 43- No. 243 9th tmtar cf. 

Ft<;, 44^ No, 2 j 6 loch imtsr d®. 

Fto. 45- No, 214 nib liutRr d*- 
Flft 461 Nft 1B5 iiih inttar ^, 

A iniUimeter scale is placed below each low of figuies. 

flATI TV 

jf jwx amOtiU, CartagOt CcmU Rka* 

Fists- 47, 40. Two views of larra , Aug- 2 i> ( 909 ^ probably octivult. or sictb* 

insur , . . , , 

Fjgs. 49^ so. Two vlewi of lanra « 9, Oet. JS—7 p 190^ probably quiniuit, or 

mntb, liisitr. * 

A ttilliincter scale is placed akmgside each photograph- 


The photographi for Plates 111 aad IV were made by Mr. A- P. . 4 pgarp Medical 
Schot^p Univeraiiy of PeonaylvAnia, under a grant to the aiithor from the Faculty 
Research Cotmitiilee of the Univeniiy* 


The folbwing coiTtsctioni should be iaade in the author^i paper of tpi^r puhliahed 
in these /Werdw^r, volume 6$, No- 3 £ 

Page 24ft Table 1, for 1926 read 1927- 
" for t-26 read I.2S. 

“ '* 19, for five read ome- 

“ 166^ insert Fig- S under figure. 

“ 270, sih line from bottom^ delete 1929- 
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A CONTRIBUnOW TO THE OSTEOLOGY OF TITANOWES 

AHD THE RELATIONSHIPS OF THE AMBLYPODA 

BRYAN PATTERSON 

A wELi. preserved mandible of the rare amblypod Titan- 
oiits was presented to Field Museum by Mr. Edwin B. Faber 
of Grand Junction, Colorado, In 195 1 . This specimen was coU 
lected by its donor in Plateau Valley, Mesa County, Colorado, 
a locality from which fossil vertebrates had never before been 
reported. The jaw was the most complete specimen of the 
genus found up to that time and represented a new' species. 
A description of this specimen, prepared by the present writer 
during the past year, has been recently published (Patterson 
1933)- ^ result of the interest aroused in the Museum by 

this find a party consisting of Mr. T. J. Xewbill, Jr, and the 
writer was sent out to make a preliminary' reconnaissance of 
the type locality. Mr Faber very kindly gave every assist¬ 
ance and pointed out remains of three individuals which he 
had discovered but had not attempted to take out of the 
ground; from one of these the holotype mandible, P 14637, 
had weathered out. In some six weeks of collecting four 
specimens of Titanoides (listed below), fragmentary crocodil¬ 
ian and turtle remains, two teeth of a taeniodont and a few 
invertebrates w'cre secured (sec p. 97). 

The present communication is devoted to a preliminary 
description of the Tiianoides material. The discovery that 
this genus is a large, graviportal pantolambdid with important 
tendencies toward the coryphodont type of foot structure was 
as unexpected as it was welcome. Further collecting at this 
new locality w'ill be carried on during the coming season. 
Acknowledgments are due to Mr. Faber for his kind coopera¬ 
tion and aid, to Mr. Newbill for his aealous services and for the 
use of his automobile throughout the trip and to Mr. J. Elvin 
Harris of Mesa, Colo., and Mr. H. L. Wohlfortof Grand June- 
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tion for courtesies Add assistance in the worh. Much of the 
preparation has been skillfully done by Mr. J» Bi Abbott, The 
drawings are by Mr. Carl F. Groncroann, Staff Artist, Field 
Museum, and the photographs by Mr. C. H. Carpenter. 

Order Amblypoua Cope 
Family Pantolambdidts Cope 

Titanoxdet may be referred with confidence to this family. 
The cranial and dental characters and many features of the 
limb bones, particularly the humerus, clearly indicate that it 
is a pantolambdid- The manus, however, shows an approach 
to that of CorypKodon, The tarsus is of the coryphodont 
type, particularly the astragalus which retains only a vestige 
of a neck and has a large, relatively flat, tibial facet closely 
approaching the navicular facet. Oue of the principal char¬ 
acters cited by Cope (1883, p. 406) as separating his suborders 
Taligrada (including the Pantolambdidie) and Pantodonta 
(Coiyphodontidaj) was the fact that in the former the head 
of the astragalus is distinct from the trochlea, whereas in the 
latter there is no head, Titanoides combines characters of 
both families and in referring it to the Pantolambdid^ some 
q ualific a tions are necessary. The mos t p radical a rra nge men t 
in the present state of knowledge seems to be the erection of 
two subfamilies. The Pantolambdinae may be defined as: 
Ambulatory pantolambdids of small size; tuber calcis of cal- 
caneum relatively long; astragalus with distinct neck, tibial 
facet limited in extent and well separated from the navicular 
facet. The second group may be diagnosed as follows: 

Titanoidin^ subfam. nov. 

Large, graviportal pantolambdids; tuber calcis relatively 
short, heavy; astragalus with, only a vestige of the neck, tibial 
facet large, facing vertically and approaching navicular facet- 

Genus Titanoides Gidley 1917 

The characters of this genus, so far as they are known at 
present, may be very briefly summarized as follows: Dentition 
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complete, canines moderately enlarged. Molars of panto- 
lambdid type} upper M with proto- and metaconulcs either 
small or lacking, M^, NP strongly indented on the posterior 
margin; lower M with relatively strong paraconids and cristse 
obliquae; skull typically pantolambdld. Mandibular symphy¬ 
sis sloping, slightly recurved ventrally; articular surface of 
condyle elongate, facing both dors ally and posteriorly. 
Manus large, intermediate in structure between Pantolambda 
and Coryphodon'yS. centrale probably present; metacarpals and 
proximal phalanges similar to those of Coryphodon; unguals 
strongly fissured; tarsus close to the coryphodont type. 

Titanoides Jdberi Patterson 1933 

T. fabiH Patterson 1933, Amer. Journ. $«., (5), 25, 417. 

Horizon: Upper Palcocenc (see p. 97). 

The description given in this paper has been taken from the 
following specimens: 

P 14637, holotype—an immature individual. Incomplete 
and distorted skull and mandibles, various vertebrae. 

P 14902'—a targe fully adult animal. Complete mandi¬ 
bles, cervical series lacking atlas, various other vertebrae, 
chevron, ribs, clavicle, left scapula, more or less complete left 
fore leg and hx>t, fragmentary pelvis, patella. 

P14904. Right tibia, fibula and patella of an adult 
specimen. 

P 14908. Incomplete mandibles, various vertebrse, frag¬ 
mentary pelvis, incomplete left hind leg and foot, various other 
bones not yet prepared. The remains are those of an imma¬ 
ture individual and are In a very poor state of preservation. 

The above are all from the same level and were found 
within a distance of a mile and a half; all are undoubtedly 
referable to the same species. They indicate an animal hut 
little smaller than UintatkeriuTu with a variation in size 
within the species of about 13 per cent. 

Upper (Fig. (, PI. 1 ). — In the holotype skull 

the milk canine, P-^, dm^-^ and are preserved. The 

crowns of the permanent premolars may be observed beneath 
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thft milk molars. The milk canine is a very small, much 
abraded tooth. PJ- is set obliquely to the long axis of the 
tooth row; its structure is simple and consists chiefly of a 
stout, pointed central cusp, the para metacone, from the apex 
of which two crests extend antero-internally and postero- 
externally. The anterior, and shorter, of the two crests term¬ 
inates in a small parastyle, the meiastyle is not distinct; both 



T£Jit*fic. I. Titanoidfj faberL Risht milk esniiWi P, XP-XP. 

type, P 14637, XK- 


crests are crenulated in the upper halves of their lengths. 
There are slight external and internal cingula, the external 
discontinuous. The internal cingulum is considerably thick¬ 
ened just posterior to the base of the parametacone. This 
thickening probably represents the beginning of the pro- 
tocone. 

The milk molars are much abraded but nevertheless show 
features of considerable structural interest. Dm^ is a small, 
triangular tooth with prominent and w-ell separated para- 
style and metastyle, conspicuous external cingulum, a central 
parametacone and an internal protocone. The latter is placed 
postero-internally to the parametacone and occupies very 
nearly the same position as the thickened portion of the in¬ 
ternal cingulum of P-1-. Dm^ is wider transversely than the 
preceding tooth, due to the larger size of the protocone, but is 
essentially similar in other respects. The fourth milk molar 
is much the largest of the series, being but little smaller than 
MJ- which it resembles fairly closely. The most important 
departure from the structure of dm^ and dm^ lies in the sepa¬ 
ration of the paracone and metacone which are divergent. 
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although not to such an extent as on the permanent molars. 
There is a small cuspular elevation on the extental dngulum 
just opposite the newly formed mesostyle. The transition 
from parametaconc to separated paracone and metacone 
shown in the deciduous teeth is striking and is in welcome and 
complete accord with current interpretations of the homolo¬ 
gies of the coryphodont and pantolambdid upper premolars. 

The upper molars are decidedly pantolambdid in pattern, 
differs from the corresponding tooth of Panto}amhda in its 
slightly greater width, more prominent parastyle and incipient 
proto- and meiaconule. In addition the internal cingula are 
represented only by slight crenulations on the anterior slope 
of the protdcone. A small cuspule is present on both first 
molars at the base of the internal slope of the paracone. 
of Tilanoides is considerably wider proportionately than that 
of the Torrejon genus. All traces of the proto- and metacon- 
ule are lacking. There is a continuous, crenulated internal 
basal cingulum which Is indistinct around the internal slope 
of the protocone but becomes prominent at the base of the 
posterior slope. The outline of the tooth is considerably in¬ 
dented on the posterior face, a feature which imparts to it a 
curved appearance. .A-S in Pantolanibda^ is a rather nar¬ 
row tooth with a large paracone and parastyle and much 
smaller metacone and metastyle. It resembles the preceding 
molar and differs from the last named genus in the continuous 
internal cingulum and posterior indentation. The unworn 
cutting edges are crenulated throughout the molar series. 

The isolated and fragmentary upper molar previously 
figured and described by the w'riter (19J3, p. 422 fig. 4) and 
tentatively assigned to T, Jabffi is now shown to have been 
correctly referred. 

Lotver Dentition (Figs. 2, 3), — All the permanent teeth are 
represented, on one side or the other, in the mandible of 
P 14902. The small incisors increase in size from to Ij, and 
are regularly spaced; the structure is essentially the same in 
each and consists of a single stout cusp, convex on the ex¬ 
ternal face and slightly keeled w'ith lateral concavities on the 
internal face. The latter surface bears a rather deep groove. 
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paraUel to the margio, at each side. There is no indication of 
the lateral cusps described by Jepsen in T. gidleyi (1930, pp. 
506-5®?) although the areas demarcated by the lateral grooves 
in T, faberi are probably homologous tdth these cusps. A 
slight internal basal cingulum Is present. The roots are long 
and slightly curved posteriorly. In view of the unworn con¬ 
dition of the incisors it seems likely that they were the last 
of the permanent teeth to erupt. The incisor roots of the 
holotype, P 14637, described earlier by the writer are there¬ 
fore very probably of the deciduous series. The canine is 
large and robust with a prominent aniero-internal style con¬ 
nected by a ridge to the apex of the tooth. The cross section 
of the crown is peculiar and is shown in text-fig, 2. 

The Premolars.—Pj is the smallest of the series, the re¬ 
maining teeth are of approximately the same antero-posterior 
diameter, but increase in transverse diameter from to P|. 
The first has already been fully described and the additional 
material reveals nothing new. On Pj the paraconid is larger 
and slightly more Internal in position and the metaconid and 
tatonid have increased in size. Small cuspules are present 
on the floor of the incipient talonid basin of this and the 
succeeding tooth. has a more internal paracomd and a 
larger metaconid than Pa, The fourth premolar has been 
described previously! trigonid in this tooth is essentially 
molariform although the paraconid and metaconid arc not as 
high as those of the molars. The premolars illustrate in a 
satisfactory manner the development of the amblypod trigonid 
through the swinging in of the paraconid wing and the internal 
enlargement of the metaconid. They fail, however, to do the 
same for the talonid which remains low and inconspicuous 
throughout the series. The posterior basal cusp is presum¬ 
ably the hypoconid but there is trace of the entoconid. There 
is no evidence that this cusp has sprung, as it does in notoun- 
gulates, from one of the cuspules mentioned above for these 
continue in the molars,' The more important features of the 

I T 1 i£se cutpulu occur In ibe mandible. Tbcy were not meotioacd in 

ifae dacnpiioc it it wit tboiagfit tbit they mlgbt be aq individuiJ pccalimly. 

Thtir pretence In P 14902, bowever, tbowi tkai they miy be ccmBidered u an iddl> 
uanal tpcd£c cbancter (01 T.fakrrt\ 
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molars have already been described# The incipient itietasty- 
Hd present on of the holotype is also found on the same 
tooth of 1 The cntoconid on all teeth of the series 

sends a spur internally#' There is a basal cingulum on the 
internal half of the posterior side of each molar^ this cingulum 
becomes cuspidate on Mj, The cuspules in the talonid basin 
of this tooth are numerous and fairly well developed* 

The skull (pis# I, II) of the immature holotype is, unfor¬ 
tunately, very badly crushed and distorted thus rendering it 
impossible to give more than a cursoi^' account of the prin¬ 
ciple features. 

The rostral portions of the premaxillaries are missing, the 
ascending rami reach the nasals. The latter are long and 
smooth, extend between the orbits and are somewhat expanded 
posteriorly. The anterior nares are terminal, the zygomatic 
arches slender and the post-orbital processes of the frontals 
incipient. The anterior border of the orbit is over dm^. The 
side walls of the posterior nates are greatly extended back¬ 
wards as in Pantolambda (Osborn and Earle, 1895, p. 46), 
The post-glenoid processes of the squamosa Is are considerably 
produced vent rally, narrow antero-posteriorly and have a 
fairly extensive articular surface on the anterior face. The 
mastoid processes are extremely prominent and robust; they 
form the ventral border of the posterior wall of the widely 
open auditory channel-* There is a sagittal crest but this is 
not very prominent; an older specimen would probably show 
a greater development of this structure. 

A comparison of the characters listed above with those 
given by Osborn (1898b, pp# 177, 184) for Pantoianbda clearly 
indicates the fundamental similarity between the skulls of the 
two genera. There is no feature in the skull or dentition of 

* The entjoconid 2 of Oibom (i393b,^ p- i?3)- 

* The wiiteT feels liiiA or sginc other comparable to it, h better cniplo^'e^l 

in casta in which 2 bony floor of the auditory apcDitig U tuakuDWiior dehniidy known to 
be abieiit. The term meaiua should be realricted to caiea In whkh the opening ii 
cIo«d Tentrally for all or nearly all of ii;^ kngth cither by uIlJo^ of the pmt-^knoid 
proceas of the aquamoaal with the pfMt^ympinic proceu (meatus apuribui), or by the 
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Titanoidts which is not of the pantoUmbdid type or which 
approaches Coryphodon in any si^ificant manner. 

The Mandible (Figs. 2, 3).—The symphysis and horizontal 
ramus of the lower jaw of P 14902, although larger, are es¬ 
sentially similar to those of the holotype P 14637 (Patterson, 
1933, p, 421). The posterior mental foramen in P 14902 
is beneath Py rather than beneath as it is in the holotype. 
The post-dental portion of the jaw is less robust than chat of 
other amblypiods and has a rather superficial resemblance to 
the corresponding region of the uintathcres. The coronoid 
process is slender, fairly high, and curved backward; the 
supracondylar notch is wide and prominent. The condyle is 
low, being placed just above the level of the check teeth, and 
set on a distinct neck. The articular area Is elongate and faces 
both dorsally and posteriorly; the dorsal portion U narrow and 
runs obliquely in a postero-internal direction, the posterior 
portion is wider and faces directly backwards to articulate 
with the deep post-glenoid process of the squamosal. This 
extensive articulation, permitting great freedom of movement 
of the mandible, is paralleled by several forms, notably Ho- 
malodontotheriwn and NotkaTctiti crassns. The available 
figures of Corypkodon, Panlolambda and the Dinocerata do not 
show a comparable development. The angle is rather sharp 
and extends downward below the level of the inferior border 
of the horizontal ramus; the subcondylar notch is slight. 
The masseteric fossa is well marked but the pterygoid fossa is 
very poorly defined; the dental foramen is small and situated 
rather far back. 

Description of the vertebrae is reserved for the present but 
a few general statements may be made here. The spine of the 
axis is very similar to that of Corypkodon; the size of the 
vertebrae, as in Pantolambda, increases considerably towards 
the posterior dorsals and lumbars. The centra are biconcave 
as in other amblypods. The anterior caudals, as indicated by 
one associated with P 14902, are extremely large. The cen- 

(mic cyUndricil mutui}. Such diitiaetioM mi^ ippear rathsr fine but tbey 
■fv of impoftaaoe in «uct work on tbe xuditci^ rEgitui. For « K¥ieir ol 
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trum of this vertebra has a diameter of over 70 mm. and bears 
hypapophyses on the underside. With the same specimen is 
a bone that can only be interpreted as a chevron. 

Among the bones comprising P 14902, is one which is 
identified as a datncle (fig. 4), The shaft is irregularly pear- 



Text-fig. 4. Tiianoidij faB^. P X1/3+ 


shaped in cross section and quite strongly arched. The ends 
are very dissimilar, one is fiat and considerably expanded, the 
other more rounded with a rugose extremity. No definite 
articular surface is visible either on this supposed clavicle or 
on the acromion process of the scapula. The articulation 
with the scapula may have been cartilaginous, as it is in many 
living forms. No clavicle has been reported in Pantolambda, 
Cope (1877, 193-T94) desenbed some slender bones which he 
regarded as clavicles of Carypkodon. Marsh (1893, p. 325) 
denied their presence in this genus and Osborn (iB9Ba) makes 
no mention of them. The presence in Titanoidgj of a bone 
which appears to be a clavicle renders it probable that Cope 
may have been right. The small bones which he described, if 
clavicles, possibly had no direct connection with the sternum 
or scapula but may have been joined by cartilage. No 
clavicles have been found with any uintathere and, in view of 
the comparatively small acromion of these forms, it is practi¬ 
cally certain that they were lacking. 

The jcapula (fig. 5) is large and broad, almost as broad as 
it is long, and suboval in outline. The suprascapular border is 
gently arched and there is no angle between it and the com¬ 
paratively thin coracoid border. The glenoid surface is 
considerably thickened and bears a prominent keel along the 
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edge of the bone. The coracoid process is large and atout, the 
coraco-scapular notch is nride, and deeper than the same in 
Corypkodon. The spine arises very close to the suprascapular 


Tfxr-m, 3+ Tit^noidfi Left H:aptJa+ P X 1/4- 

border, gradually increases in height and decreases in width 
toward the acromion process. The latter expands somewhat 
posteriorly; the broad, thict and rugose main portion turns 
anteriorly to extend down beyond the coracoid process which 
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it partly overhangs. The supraspinatus and infraspinatus 
fossse are approximately equal in area although of somewhat 
different shapes. The scapula of PantolAmbda Is unknow'n. 
It has been restored by Osborn (1898b, p. 185, fig. 9) after that 
of Corypkodon. It seems probable, in view of the many funda¬ 
mental resemblances between the osteology of Pantolambda 
and Titanoides, that it would resemble that of the latter. 
Between the scapulae of TUanoides and Corypkodon there are 
several striking differences. The two genera, how'ever, ap¬ 
pear to have more important characters In common, such as 
the approximately equal supra- and infraspinatus fossse, large 
acromion process and lack of any verv" noticeable angle be- 
tw'een coracoid and suprascapular borders, than either has 
with the Dinocerata. The amblypod scapula is not of the 
extreme graviporlal type- 

The kuments (fig. 6 ) is long, massive and of a primitive 
type; the specimen at hand is fiattened to some extent but the 
principal features are clear. The head is large, circular and 
in this specimen faces posteriorly and a little dorsally. 
The tuberosities are very large, face anteriorly and are 
separated from the head by well marked grooves; the bicipital 
groove is extremely deep. The deltoid crest is long and prom¬ 
inent. The distal end of the bone is considerably rnder than 
the proximal. The supinator crest is thick and flaring, the 
entocondyle is verj"^ large and there is a large entepicondylar 
foramen. The distal articular surface is set rather obliquely 
to the long axis of the bone; the capiiellum is rounded. The 
humeri of TitanoUes and Pantolambda are fundamentally 
similar. The tuberosities in the former genus are a trifle more 
prominent, the bicipital groove is deeper and the ectepkondy- 
iar crest stronger, the last being a graviportal character. 
These characters in both genera differ somewhat from those 
in Corypkodon. The lesser tuberosity and the entocondyle of 
the latter are smaller and there is no entepicondylar foramen. 

The radius (fig. 7) is a stout, outwardly curving bone. It 
is somewhat shorter than the humerus but the disparity in 
size between the two is not as great as it is in Pantolambda 
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($ee p, 93), The bicipital tuberosity U large. The shaft is 
roughly triangular just below the tuberosity but from this 
point down it becomes flattened antcro-posteriorly and in- 



Tzir-nc. fi. Tkamidfi /aAifriL Left humems, P X i/+* 

creases in width transversely. The posterior face of the 
distal half of the shaft is concave. The distal end is very wide 
and is extremely rugose just above the articular surfaces. 
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The facet for the scaphoid »s oval in outline, concave and 
separated from the lunar facet hy a very prominent keel. 
Only the proximal third of the ulna (fig. 8) is preserved. The 



olecranon is very rugose, laterally compressed and curved out¬ 
wardly. It is considerably wider antero'posteriorly than that 
of Coryphodon. The great sigmoid notch in Tiianoides is 
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about as deep as m the last named genus and is much shallower 
than in Pantotamhda. 

The manus (fig. 9) is larger and relatively broader than in 
Coryphodon, The distal row of carpals is preserved. The 
unciform is extremely large, articulates, as in other ambly- 



Ttxr-nc. B> Titamidit fatetu PToximai «b<t of left uloi, P 14901. X i/j- 

pods, with Mcs. Ill, IV and V, and has a slightly concave 
facet for the cuneiform. The facet for the lunar is distorted, 
increasing the height of the bone; this defect has not been 
corrected in the drawing. The magnum is structurally transi¬ 
tional between that of Fantolamhda and that of Coryphodon. 
The distal end is considerably enlarged and has an extensive 
articulation with Me. II, as in the latter genus, 'while the 
proximal end narrow's towards the lunar facet, as in the 
former. .4 considerable space is thus left between the mag¬ 
num and the trapezoid. It appears almost certain that this 
was filled by a cent rale as in Po^'t^oiumbda. The trapezoid is 
relatively large and resembles that of the last named genus in 
the contour of the articular surface for the scaphoid and (?) 
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cent rale. It is, however, deeper and has a more sharply 
convex facet for Me. II. The trapezium is a large bone 
and is expanded distally. As in the creodoitts and the other 



TEXT-riG. 9. Incomplete kft cfia.D!ii^ P. 14902. X1/3. 


amblypods it rests upon Me. I, articulates laterally with 
Me. II and has a proximal facet for the scaphoid. The 
facet for the trapezoid is oblique.^ The metacarpals arc 
stout broad bones similar to those of CcrypkodQn and very 
different from the more slender ones of Pantotambda. Me. 
1 articulates with the trapezium only and does not touch 
Me. II; it is somewhat longer than in Coryphodon and ex¬ 
tends distally below Me. II. The lateral moieties of the 
proximal ends of Mcs. 11 and 111 are thrust up between the 
trapezoid, magnum and the unciform to a greater extent 
than is the case in either Pantolamhda or Coryphodon. The 
proximal facet of Me. V is long in the anterc^posterior diameter 
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and was perhaps in contact posteriorly with the cuneiform, as 
in many specimens of Corypkodan. On the external side of the 
proximal end there is a large, rugose area, probably for the 
insertion of the extenscr carpi ulnaris muscle. The first and 
second phalanges are almost identical with the corresponding 
bones of Corypkodan. The unguals, however, are unique. 
They arc fairly long, broad, flattened and deeply fissured, 
Osborn (1898b, p. 184, fig. to) has figured an ungual of Panfo^ 
lambda which is cleft but this particular specimen appears to 
be the only one showing this peculiarity as the other and more 
complete specimens of this genus figured by the same writer 
show no trace of a fissure. Fissured unguats are characteristic 
of the inadaptive creodonts; the presence of this feature in 
Titanoults is important in view of the many creodont charac¬ 
ters which Osborn (1898b) has noted in the osteology of 
Pantolambda. 

The manus of Thajioides is of exceptional interest both 
structurally and taxonomically. The metacarpals and proxi¬ 
mal p ha la n ges arcofthccoryphodoDttype. Theprobabl e pres- 
enceof a centrale is a pantolambdid feature, the structure and 
relative sizes of the magnum and trapezoid arc intermediate 
between the two. A little further reduction of the trapezoid 
and the enlargement of the proximal end of the magnum would 
transform the distal carpal row of this genus into one identical 
with that of Coryphodoti, The foot has been drawn in a par¬ 
tially extended pose in which position it is sub-digitigrade; in 
maximum flexion, however, it is fully digitigrade. 

The femur of P 14908 is so crushed and distorted that 
accurate description of it is impossible. The great trochanter 
is relatively larger than that of Pantolambda; the second, al¬ 
though broken, appears to have been small; the third tro¬ 
chanter is prominent and placed rather low on the shaft. The 
condyles are almost equal in size and are separated by a rather 
narrow intercondylar notch. The patella of P *4902 is large 
and broad. The articular surface is gently concave proximo- 
distally and very slightly convex transversely. 

The tibia and fibula are very short and stout. The proxi- 
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mal end of the tibia (fig. lo) h masaive and rather more rec¬ 
tangular than trihedral in outline. The shaft Is triangular in 
cross section at the middle. The spine is very small. The 



Text-na ja Timnoidei RigliL P 14904. X1/5. 

external facet Is broader in the transverse than in the antero¬ 
posterior diameter and 1$ slightly higher than the internal. 
The latter is circular and is the more concave of the two. The 
prominent cnemial crest runs diagonally to merge with the 
Internal malleolus, much as in Pantolambda, imparting a some¬ 
what twisted appearance to the bone. The crest, thick and 
massive proximally, becomes thin and sharp at the middle of 
the shaft. The distal end of the bone is considerably wider 
transversely than antero-posteriorly. The internal malleolus 
is short but very thicki the articular surface for the side of the 
astragalus is decidedly convex antero-posteriorly. The attic- 
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ular surface for the dorsal face of the astragalus is set obliquely 
to the loDg axis of the shaft and is very gently convex in the 
transverse diameter. The entire distal articulation is very 
similar to that of a specimen of Corypk^don figured by Cope 
(1877, pi. 54, fig. 4). The tibia of Titanoides differs from that 
of PantoUmhda and agrees with that of Caryphadan in its 
relativ'c shortness. It resembles the former, however, and 
differs from the latter In the prominent cnemial crest. 



TitltT-KC.il. JatfrL Right EbuU» P 14904. Xi/i- 

The fibula (fig. n) has a slender shaft, and h expanded at 

the proximal and distal ends. The proximal articular surface 
for the tibia is large, roughly circular and oblique to the long 
axis of the bone. The shaft is slightly bowed posteriorly and is 
lenticular in cross section. This outline is caused by two 
sharply defined ridges which have their inception at the proxi¬ 
mal end of the bone in the center of the external and internal 
faces. From these points of origin the ridges run diagonally 
to the postero-extemal and antero-intemal comers, respec- 
lively, of the distal end. The external malleolus is somewhat 
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compressed transversely-, it is slightly wider at the anterior 
end than at the postenor* The articular surface for the 
* tibia is small, the surface for the astragalus is large, convex 
proximally and concave distally. There is no articular sur-* 
face for the calcaneum on either of the hbulae at hand. It is 
possible, however, in view of the known variability of this 
feature in Corypkodon^ that it may be found in other speci¬ 
mens. The fibula is very similar to that of a Coryphodon 
figured by Cope (1877, pi. 63, fig. 3). 

The pes (fig. 12).—^Boncs of the hind foot were found in 
association with one specimen only—the immature P 14908. 
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Unfortunately these were greatly damaged by percolating 
water and the roots of plants. Despite their poor preserva¬ 
tion, however, many important structural features can be 
determined. 

The astragalus is a heavy bone of the coryphodont type, 
deeper at the distal extremity than at the proximal. It is 
somewhat weathered on the internal side. The facet for the 
fibula is irregularly rectangular in outline, convex antero- 
posteriorly and slightly concave dorso-ventrally. The facet 
for the internal malleolus is largely broken away. The dorsal 
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for the t^bt^ is large and gently concave in the trans¬ 
verse diameterj it faces vertically and closely approaches the 
facet for the navicular. The latter is very deep dorses 
ventrally and decidedly convex in that diameter. A shallow 
groove between this and the dorsal tiblal facet is the only 
remnant of the neck. The articnlar surface for the cuboid is 
large and some what egg-shaped inoutline. Ofthetwoplantar 
facets for the calcaneum the ectal is the smaller and is rela¬ 
tively flat. The sustentacular facet is lower, longer and much 
more concave. The two are separated by a ndde, deep groove 
which is closed proximally. A sharp ridge on the postero¬ 
internal comer of the bone terminates on the plantar surface 
in a prominent hook at the proximal end of the sustentacular 
facet. There is no trace of an astragular foramen. This 
structure is variable in Coryphodon and a larger series of 
Titanoides might contain individuals in which it was present. 
A feature of considerable interest in the astragalus at hand is 
the size of the angle between the planes of the navicular and 
tibial facets which, as accurately as can be determined from 
the specimen, is about 75*. Osborn (iSgSa, p. Sgj 1939, p. 
729) has given a series of sections of various astragali showing 
the angles between these two planes in plantigrade and dlglti- 
grade forms. The angle in the plantigrade Fantoi^mbda is 83* 
and in the transitional Coryphodon 69'*. Titanoides is thus 
intermediate between the two genera in this respect. 

The Calcaneum.’—The tubercalcis is short, deep and laterally 
compressed. The articular area for the astragalus is broadly 
quadrangular, more so than la the various calcanei of Cory- 
phod^n figured by Cope (1877, 1884), and somewhat emargi- 
nate proiimally and distaliy. The two facets are separated by 
a shallow depression. The ectal Is nearly plane and is the 
higher of the two. The sustentacular facet is gently convex, 
somewhat longer proximo-distally than the octal and bears a 
fairly prominent Up formed by the projecting internal face of 
the bone. The articular surface for the cuboid Is poorly pro 
served but enough of it remains to show that it faces obliquely 
in the internal direction and that it is smaller than the cuboidal 
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facet on the astragalus. The plantar surface of the calcaneum 
supports ridges on the external and internal borders, the 
internal ridge is shorter but much more prominent than the 
external. The navicular and the cuboid arc preserved but 
present no very significant characters. 

The available parts of the hind foot are strikingly simitar 
to those of Carypki>doTi^ much more so than is the case with 
those of the carpus. The short tuber calc is, the wide, ver¬ 
tically facing tibial facet of the astragalus and the close ap¬ 
proach of the latter to the navicular facet are important re¬ 
semblances to the Lower Eocene genus. If the pes of Tiian- 
oides had been found isolated in the matrix it would, without 
much question, have been referred to the Coryphodontidae. 

Limb Hatios .—'The researches of Osborn and Gregory 
(see Osborn, 1929, chaps. IX and X) have thoroughly estab¬ 
lished the fact that with increase in size or of cursorial adapta¬ 
tions within phyla the limb proportions and many of the bones 
of the skeleton undergo considerable change in response to the 
trend followed. In graviportal adaptation the femur and 
humerus, and in some cases the radius as well, increase in 
length while the metatarsals and metacarpals shorten. In the 
following table the limb ratios of T.fab^ri are compared with 
those of two other amblypods and a uin tat here, the figures 
for which have been taken from Osborn. The measurements 
of the hind limb of Titafioidij are from P 14908 and those of 
the fore limb from P 1490Z. 
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The ration for the hind leg of Titanoid^s are, tinfortunately^ 
not accurate. The bones are considerably^ distorted, the 
femur appears to be shortened hy oompressute and the tibia 
elongated. Well preserved bones would probably give ratios 
closer to those of Corypkodon. 

Titanoides is a graviportal form; in fore-Umb proportions it 
is even more advanced than Uintutk^rium MttiibiU; in hind 
limb proportions it is, on the basis of the measurements of 
P 14908, intermediate between Corypkodon and Paniolambda. 
The structural advances of Titanoides over the last named 
form are apparently due to its larger size; such characters as 
the larger ectepicondylar crest, broader magnum and meta- 
carpals, shorter tuber calcis and more compact astragalus are, 
to judge from analogous developments in the titanothereSi the 
direct result of the acquisition of graviportal proportions by 
members of this genus^ 

R/iatwnskip ^.—The several points of resemblance to 
Corypkodon in the Hmbs and feet of Titanoides are almost 
certainly habitus characters, results of the attainment by the 
genus of size and weight. The heritage characters indicate 
inclusion within the Fantolambdid^^ The dentition (p. 73) 
and the skull (p* 79), parts of the skeleton not liable to much 
modification by increasing size and weight alone, are funda¬ 
mentally similar to Pantolambda, The essentially primitive 
structure of the humerus and the stout cnemial crest of the 
tibia are pantolambdid features. The carpus (p. 86) has 
very evidently been derived from the pantolambdid type, as 
is evidenced by the transitional structure of the magnum and 
trapezoid; a centrale was probably present. Despite the 
many important characters m common between the two 
genera, however, and also the fact that one succeeds the other 
In time, it seems probable that Pantclambda was not ancestral 
to iHlanoidij. The writer has previously pointed out (1933, 
p- 423) that In certain features, such as the slightly larger 
paraconids, narrower talonids and more prominent cristae 
obliqua^ of the lower molars, the latter genus is more conserva-* 
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live than the former. The new materjaj furnishes no evi¬ 
dence in disproof of this view and some points in favor of it. 
The absence or incipient condition of the proto- and metacon- 
ules in Titansides is a primitive character. Fissured unguaJs 
are not characteristic of Pantolombda and their presence in 
Titanoides may perhaps be regarded as a primitive survival. 
The mandibles and the second and third upper molars of the 
latter are quite distinctive and probably not directly derivable 
from the Torrejon genus. As a final consideration it seems 
unlikely that the large, graviportal Tiktnoides could have 
evolved from the small, ambulatory Pantolambda between 
the middle and upper Paleocene. It is more probable that 
the two subfamilies diverged during early Paleocene time. 

Titanoides cannot be considered as ancestral to Corypho- 
don. If the tarsal structure alone were known it might be so 
regarded but the skull and dentition definitely preclude close 
relationship. The two genera are nearly, perhaps exactly, 
contemporaneous (see p, too) and It would appear impossible 
for the one to have been derived from the other in the Hme 
av^ailable. In fore-Jimb ratios Titanoides is the more advanced 
of the two. 

Titanoides and the Amblypoda .—In order to bring out 
fully the important bearing of this genus upon amblypod 
classification a brief summary of the taxonomic history of the 
order may be given. Cope proposed three subordinal divi¬ 
sions, Taligrada (Pantolambdidee), Pantodonta (Coryphodon- 
tida;) and Dinocerata, Osborn and Earle (1895) suggested 
the addition of the Periptychidae to the Taligrada, a step which 
was taken by Cope (1S97); Matthew (1B97) retained this 
family in the Condylarthra but later C192S) included them In 
the Taligrada. Osborn (1898b) considered the three suborders 
as successive and broadly ancestral. The classification pro¬ 
posed by Cope has, in the main, been followed by most sub¬ 
sequent writers although some have suppressed the subordinal 
divisions and others have referred the periptychids to the 
Condylarthra. In recent years, however, as a result of care¬ 
ful work on the homologies of the molar teeth by H. E. Wood 
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'(1923), Matthew (*928^ pp. 969-970) and Simpson (1929b) it 
has become evident that the molars of the Pantolambdidse 
and Coryphodontidse have an entirely different develop¬ 
mental history from those of the Dinocerata. So considerable 
are the distinctions (see especially Simpson, 1929b) that it 
seems likely that the two groups would have been referred to 
separate orders had they been known from the teeth alone. 
The fact, however, seemed to contradict the evidence of the 
dentition. In foot structure the Periptychidse and Panto- 
lambda are in close agreement; Paritoiambda differs rather 
widely from the Coryphodontidse and the latter, in turn, re¬ 
semble the Dinocerata very closely. So close, indeed, is the 
resemblance that Alatthew (1928, p. 970), having the differ¬ 
ences of the dentition In mind, wrote that “the close corre¬ 
spondence in the foot structure is hardly to be explained away 
as due to mere parallelism.” Simpson In his recent classifica¬ 
tion of the mammals {193 0 separated the Amblypoda (con¬ 
taining the Periptychidse, Pantolambdidfe and Corypho- 
dontidse) and the Dinocerata ordinally but emphasized the 
fact that the arrangement could not be regarded as definitive 
in the light of the evidence then available. He stated that 
"The arrangement of these diverse famlties Is tentative at best. 
On the basis of the teeth a division into (i) Periptychidse, (2) 
Pantolanibdidffi and Coryphodontidse, and (3) UintatherildE 
would be possible. The feet would rather suggest a division 
into (1) PcriptychldBe and Pantolambdidae, and (2) Cory- 
phodontid^ and UIntatheriidse. . . . They seem to be diverse 
lines from the most ancient ungulate stock and their aggrega¬ 
tion into higher than family units cannot yet be definitive.” 

The comblnallon of characters exhibited by Titanoides 
to some extent clarifies this rather confused situation. It has 
long been recognized that Pantolamhda is an Ideal structural 
ancestor for Coryphodon as far as the dentition is concerned. 
The graviportal Titanoid£S supplies definite evidence tending 
to show that the Coryphodon foot has been evolved from the 
pantolambdid type as a result of increasing size and weight 
in the coiyphodont phylum. The Pantolambdidse and Cory- 
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phodontidse may now be regarded as constituting a natural 
group in foot structure as well as in the dentition. Recogni¬ 
tion of this fact gives some support to Simpsoii*s classification 
by increasing the probability that the resemblance in foot 
structure between the uintatheres and coryphodonts is due 
to paralleiism despite the close structural similarity. This 
question is by no means settled but it seems preferable to the 
writer to regard the Dinocerata as distinct from the Ambly- 
poda, at least until further evidence is forthcoming. Knowl¬ 
edge of the foot structure of the Palcocene Dinocerata is 
greatly to be desired in this connection. 

The position of the periptychids, which resemble the 
Pantolambdinse: in foot structure but not in dentition, is rend¬ 
ered very uncertain by the new evidence. The order Ambly- 
poda, as here understood, consists of the natural group Panto- 
lambdidse-Coiyphodontidar. The Periptychtdas may per¬ 
haps be regarded for the present as Amblypoda? inc. sed. 
together with the Trlcuspiodontida. Little has been pub¬ 
lished on the family since Matthew’s early memoir on the 
Puereo fauna and the latest and most authoritative views of 
that author arc not yet available. 

Geologic //onfon of T, fab^ri —In the first paper on this 
species the writer tentatively concluded, on the basis of the 
distribution of the other two species of the genus, that it w'as 
from an upper Paleocene horizon (i933, pp. 424,-425), This 
opinion has received some support from the work of the 1932 
season. The turtle and crocodilian remains mentioned in 
the introduction are not yet available for study but the 
txniodont teeth and the gastropods have furnished evidence of 
value. Dr. George Gaylord Simpson vety kindly undertook 
to compare the taeniodont teeth with the abundant material 
in the American Museum and prepared the following state¬ 
ment.^ “The rather uncharacteristic and variable patterns 
and the fact that the available specimens are either deeply 
worn or dissociated makes it difficult to establish homologies 
in this group, but the Ruby teeth are probably lower cheek 
teeth. They may be or Mj, as they havesmall entoconids, 

* Letter to die wrsler n 5 p 1933. 
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while those of Mj-j are relatively larger in Psittacctherttim 
and Calamodon, The species is somewhat larger than P, 
multifragum and about the size of C. simplex. These teeth 
differ from Psittacotkerium in the more completely united and 
more swollen roots, the apparent presence of cement on the 
roots, and the somewhat higher crowns. These are ail ad¬ 
vances in the direction of Calamodon^ but the teeth differ 
from and are more primitive than Calamodon in their dis¬ 
tinctly lower crowns. These characters suggest ?PsiUiico- 
tkerium lobdeUi [sec Simpson, i9Z9a, pp. 11-12], but as there 
are no homologous teeth direct comparison is impossible. 
The degree of evolutionary advance is about the same in the 
Ruby species and that from Bear Creek. If there is a differ¬ 
ence, the Bear Creek species may be a little closer to Psittaco- 
therium and that from the Ruby beds a little closer to Calamo¬ 
don, but this is little more than a guess in view of the nature of 
the material. 

“These teeth are inadequate to define the age of the beds 
in which they occur, but they are suggestive. Presupposing 
that they are normal, of a species neither precocious nor 
retarded in its evolution, one might establish a scale of proba¬ 
bilities. It is practically certain that their age lies in or be¬ 
tween Aliddlc Paleocene (Torrejon) and Lower Eocene 
(‘Wasatch*). It is very probable that they are later than 
Torrejon and still probable, but with a little less security, 
that they are earlier than Gray Bull (or Sand Coulee), There 
is therefore some probability that they are of Tiffany or Clark 
Fork age, and of these two the chances slightly favor the Clark 
Fork. No Clark Fork lasniodonts are available for com¬ 
parison. The species is certainly distinct from any but 
?Pjittacotkerium lobdelli, and is very probably distinct from 
the latter but cannot be rigidly proven to be so on this 
material.” 

Dr. Loris S. Russell of the Canadian Geological Survey 
was kind enough to examine the gastropods. He reports 
as followsP ‘ These fossils consist 0/ the internal nock of 

* Lciiit 115 tile wnter May i 6 , 
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land snails. In spite of the imperfect preservation, the}' 
can be tentatively identified as OreokAtx nacimientensis 
(White). This was described as H^lix naamientensis (BulL 
U. S. Geol. Snrv. No. 34, p. 26) from the “Puerco" of New 
Mexico. Field parties under Dr. Walter Granger found the 
shell in the upper or Torrejon beds, and Cockerell, who stud¬ 
ied Granger's specimens, placed the species in Oreokelix 
Jmer. Mns. Nat. //irt., Vol. 33, p. 103, 1914). This identifi¬ 
cation suggests that the lower beds of the Ruby formation are 
of Paleocenc age, possibly as old as Torrejon. In the Bighorn 
basin of Wyoming closely related species of Ofeohelix occur 
in the Gray Bull beds (Lower Eocene) but a few scattered 
shells of the same sort have also been found here in the Upper 
Paleocenc Clark Fork beds,” 



Text-iic. 13. of Kix Roby Kiln (^Wwtch* plut PfiltCh- 

ctpe) in Plateau valley^ Mcii C&.* Cbbrtikiu The cross mirk tlie fouil-beami^ 
IcvcL The vertical scale It giettly 

All the paleontological evidence thus far available indi¬ 
cates a Paleocenc age for the Titanoid^s horizon* If, as Simp- 
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son tentauvely suggests, the age is Ckrk Flork then T.fabtri 
is a contemporary of Coryphodon. The geological evidence 
is also suggestive of Paleocene age. T. faheri is found some 
seventy-five feet above the Mesaverde Cretaceous. The 
beds containing the fossil bearing level consist mainly of a 
series, some 450 feet in thickness, of finely banded and brightly 
colored clays with thin sandstone layers intercalated. Im¬ 
mediately above these beds lies an equal thickness of massive 
sandstone layers with thin clay seams interstratified (fig. 13), 
The appearance of the whole is almost identical with the early 
Tertiary^ stratigraphy of the San Juan basin, as described and 
illustrated by Sinclair and Granger (1914), in which the basal 
sandstones of the Wasatch form a capping to the Paleocene 
sediments. It seems probable that the Titattoides level is 
Upper Paleocene as originally suspected but more precise 
correlation cannot be given at present. It is to be hoped 
that knowledge of the contemporary fauna will be increased 
by the work of the coming season. 
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PRELIMINARY EJCAMINATION OF ACCUSED PERSONS 

IN ENGLAND 

EDWIN R. EEEDT 

{fUad jfprU tl, Jpjj) 

A statute enacted in 1327 * provided; “For the better 
keeping and maintenance of the Peace, the King will, that in 
every County good Men and lawful, which be no Maintainers 
of EWl, or Barretors ^ In the Country, shall be assigned to 
keep the Peacc.’^ Although knights had been appointed to 
assist in keeping the peace for over a century,* this statute 
may be said to have formally established the ofhce of *' keeper 
of the peace.” 

In 1344 judicial powers were conferred on keepers of the 
peace by the provisions of a statute reading as follows: “That 
tw'o or three of the best of reputation in the counties shall be 
assigned keepers of the peace by the King’s commission, and 
at what time need shall be, the same, with other wise and 
learned In the law', shall be assigned by the King's commission 
to hear and determine felonies and trespasses done against 
the peace in the same counties, and to inflict punishment 
reasonably according to law and reason, and the manner of 
the deed.”* Recent investigations disclose that on several 
occasions previous to the enactment of this statute commis¬ 
sions were granted to keepers of the peace to try felonies and 

^ I Eflw. 111 ^ iiai. 2^ c. 16. 

^ Ttiia LtramklbEi U fit^ iha SutiilEi it Lir]^i pfintinl In 1761, TIk onginiBl 
priDlcd tjtJ[l ii: n/ Jtni mdhurii a IiIcfaI trajuiltipa 

of wMcb iHoiild McaiR to be '^wbo air adi maiiitaitierc of evU baxi^r?/^ Bcc Statntci 
of tbe Ip 257, n. 1. If “£Le^' be atibiiSuuted fbr ibe uuiBlaLioii itTiiild ood^ 

vey 1 clearer meaning, vtz. ^utiLker miuaiainort oor evil burreiort/* PrnfesAor Mak^ 
land^ La dincuasios tJie print iag of the Yeir Booka of thu perk>d, mcDEioju m taic whore 
chrotigh the careleuaeis of the printer ippuring In the imniJieript waj 
to “de," FublicitJoni of 5 eld^ Society, XVll, latrod. xxri. 

* Seubbe, QmititiitionAl Hiitory dI Enghnd (Ath edr), 1 ^ 54^; Beards JujtLce of the 
Peice^ 17^ Holdiwortb, HUtory ef EnslUh Liw (|d ed,), I, 

*■ iS F^Wh III, Stlt.. 2 r C* Z* 
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trespasses.' The judicial powers of the keepers of the pcate 
were enlarged by a statute in 1360, which authorized them 
“to hear and determine at the King’s suit all manner of 
felonies and trespasses done in the same county, according to 
the laws and customs aforesaid.” * Two years later a statute 
provided that “in the commissions of justices of the peace" 
it be mentioned that “the same justices make their sessions 
four times by the year.” * This statute established the 
"quarter sessions” and was a formal recognition of the 
transformation of the "keepers of the peace” into “justices 
of the peace,” as they have since been known. 

A series of statutes between 1429 and 1503 gave the jus¬ 
tices, in the case of certain specified offenses, the authority to 
examine the accused when on trial at the quarter sessions.^ 
A learned writer In the i6th century eiplains this grant of 
pow'er to the justices as follows: "The obstinacie of evil dooers, 
that woulde shewe no conscience in acknowledging of their 
faultes, and the corruption of Jurors that woulde presente 
nothing that lay on lie in their owne knowledges, hath begotten 
and broughte into our Lawe, thys tryall by Examination, 
wherewith it was not before acquainted.” * The same 
wTiter speaks of forced confessions, “which ye Justices do 

^ PulnAm, '^Trni^ronmtipn of the Keeper ofthe Pe*« into Juitices of the 
Royal Hhtoricil Society Trantactiona (Fo«rih ScHcs)^ XlF, £7, it and 34, 

^ 34 Edw, Ill, c, ] (7). 

*|6Edw, m.c. it. 

* S Hen, M, ST, 4 « Hen. \ 1 p c. ^ {l4^>; 8 Edw, IVp t i (1468]; 1 Hen. Yll, 

C, 7 (14I5); 19 Heft. Vll, C. Jl [1503)^ 

EirenAnihii (vL Bfe. Hr o- It, p. 431. In the editbn of ijIS 

Lambird iiaiei that he liaa wfi the jprtices* oath of of&oe expre««d in the following 
Veiac: 

'^Do equJilI rl^ht to rich and pcott, 

04 Wt and Law extends: 

Gm none advice in any ciuse, 
that you before depends: 

Your Smions hddp a% Statutes bid: 
the forfeite that bcfallp 

Sec entred wcllp and then eatreai 
them to the Cheaquer aJi: 

Receive fvo feCp but that It given 
by Queenep good uie, or right: 

Nc ^nd Precept to parile ttlJej 

bv-l to Indifferent wi|ht/' Uid,^ Bk. I, c. icv p. 6 q. 
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wring out of the partie by y^e Examination of him, in such 
cases wherein examination is permitted,^'' Two of the 
statutes which authorized the justices to examine the accused 
at the sessions provided that he might be convicted on his ex¬ 
amination aloneone of these awarded to the justices a tenth 
part of any fine imposed upon conviction for their labor in 
obtaining a confession from the accused.^ 

The power to admit to bail persons arrested for crime, 
which was originally exercised by the sheriffs as the personal 
representatives of the Crown, was to a large extent transferred 
to the j'ustices of the peace by a series of statutes in the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries^ Near the close of the latter 
century^ two statutes reflected strikingly divergent altitudes 
on the part of Parliament towards the practices of the justices 
in granting bail. In a statute of 1483 it was stated that *Tor- 
asmuch as divers persons have been daily arrested and im¬ 
prisoned for suspection of felony, sometime of malice, and 
sometime of a light suspection, and so kept in prison without 
bail or mainprise, to their great vexation and trouble/^ it was 
accordingly provided that every Justice of the peace shall 
have authority and power, by his or their discretion, to let 
such prisoners and persons so arrested, to bailor mainprise.” ® 
Four years later a statute, after reciting that under the statute 
of 1483 “divers persons, such as were not mainpernable, were 
oftentimes letten to bail and mainprise, by justices of the 
peace, against the due form of the law, whereby many murder¬ 
ers and felons escaped, to the great displeasure of the King, 
and annoyance of his liege people,” provided that the power 
to grant ball could be exercised only by two justices acting 
tog ether** 

In ISS4 ^ statute was enacted providing that no one shall 

■ ted. 15^2)^ UIl Uk c. 9, p. 427. 

* £ Edw- IVj c, 2 \ 19 Hf n. Vll| c. 11. 

* 19 Hen, Vil> 0 * Ji. 

*4 Edwr. ill, c. 2 {ijjoJj J4 Edw. ]]], c, 1 (1360}; l Ill, 3 CMlh Sec 
Stepben, Hiiiory of iKe Cnffllnil Law of Eixgtand^ 1 , ;j6; HoldiWDrihr IV* 

S 27 ,n. 4 - 

* 1 Rkh. lUp c* j. 

Hen* VH,c. J. 
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be Jet to baiJ, otiier than in open sessions, “except it be by two 
justices of peace at the least,” and providing further that 
before granting ball the Justices "shall take the examination of 
the said prisoner, and information of them that bring him, of 
the fact and circumstances thereof, and the same, or as much 
thereof as shall be material to prove the felony, shall put in 
writing before they make the same bailment; which said ex¬ 
amination, together with the said bailment, the said justices 
shall certify at the next general gaol-delivery to be holden 
within the limits of their commission.” * In 1555 a statute ex¬ 
tended the duty of examination to cases where bail was not 
granted but the prisoner was committed to jail.* 

There is a difference of opinion among legal historians as 
to the purpose and effect of the statute of 13^4. Holdsworth, 
referring to the statutes of 1554 and ISSJ, says: *‘These sta¬ 
tutes were evidently designed to arm the justices with new 
powers against prisoners,”* and also, “They gave, as they 
were designed to give, the executive some of the advantages 
against prisoners which were conferred by the inquisitorial 
procedure of foreign states," * Stephen, however, says that 
the “system establishedby the statute of 1554 “was origin¬ 
ally intended to guard against collusion between the justices 
and the prisoners brought before them.” * Stephen’s view is 
supported by the preamble of the statute, which reads that, 
since the making of the statute of 1487, “one justice of peace 
in the name of himself and one other of the justices bis com¬ 
panion, not making the said justice party nor privy unto the 
case wherefore the prisoner should be bailed, hath oftentimes 
by sinistar labour and means, set at large the greatest and 
notablest offenders, such as be not replevisablc by the laws 
of this realm; . . , whereby the said offenders have escaped 
unpunished, and do daily, to the high displeasure of Almighty 
God, the great peril of the King and Queen's true subjects, 

^ I Sf. 2 PIilI. St Mdry^ c- I^p 

’ I Ac J PhlL k Mary, IOp 

* Op. cif., ]p 2^ 
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and encouragement of all thieves and evil-doers: for reforma¬ 
tion whereof,” etc. It is also significant that Staunford 
w'riting in 1560 refers to this statute as repealing the statute 
of 1483, but makes no reference to any examination of the 
prisoner.* 

It would seetn that the purpose of the statute of 1555 was 
different from that of the statute of 1554. This is indicated 
by the fact that the statute of 1555 provides for examination 
in cases where no bail is granted and further by the statement 
in the preamble that the examination of a prisoner who is 
committed to jail “is as necessary, or rather more than where 
such prisoner shall be let to bail. . . Lambard, in the edi¬ 
tion of his Eirenarcba which was published in 1588, referring 
to the statute of 1555, says: “Here you may see (if 1 bee not 
deceived) when the examination of a Felon began first to bee 
warranted amongst us. For at the common law, Nemo 
(enebatUT prodere jeifsum, and then his fault was not to be 
wrung out of himselfe, but rather to be discovered by other 
meanes and men,” ’ It thus appears that while the report 

^ Lea Pices del 0>Et7i]C| 7J-, 

■ Blc. p. Before ibe«nActm«nl of the itAtuteof tLc Priv^' Coun- 

cl! bad on a nunibcrdf dccubot directed jutticn of the peace toeondiiict an cumbAiion 
□f auspcfitcd penQiii. Note tJie fo^lowlEig tecord^: 

’’^Whcivas At [he %mt of Sir knigbu mj terdet of the CownecU 

hadde Ecni for ij partoDi ou t oF H'lUtuere to be eiamiocd towdtin^ a mardte oF * «r- 
TALiiit of Sir George Bayiicham'jy flUfoc by one ThoniAs VVebbe, the aame being dewijr 
examiiied, Tier thij day icut backe agcync to the Shucf ol WUnbire to be e^mlned 
eftionet by him and two otbor Juatytes du'cHing oifhc unio Emi* a.^d thetTupon lo be 
diunlffied or otherwrse Ai fbold be ibovght uJiio them c3£j?*dscaL'^ Jnqc 1 545, Acci 
of the Council, 1514^-1547* p. 185. 

Icitre to the I^rdlc Lawire cf thankee for hii payihei tiken in Bending up 
jAmei Norton^ Aod boultiag o'H't of the hole circuinttADce of hit and otbcn dDioget 
touching the sile of bcllei lud other thingei; requiring his Lordahip 10 oaU bcfoie hym 
snd somme other Justices of Peace of thjtt countk the pAriihonen of Sieyning, causing 
fuche of them m% by theyt examinAcIons shall tppepe fault le to the matter to be com- 
milted to there in remayne untiU they ThafI put in lufficlcnc bonde For the 

mtituefon oF all those [htagei that they ha^ foide, or the just value thereof* to the 
Kinges iiscp and to Stand to iuche fordcr ordre for theyr contempt aa shalbe awarded 
against them** February a, tSSa- * 55 f-iS 54 * P- 

** A Uttit to William Kelkwey, Robert V^itc and Tbomu Pacyc, Jujtloei of Peace 
in the coimtie of Southampton, to c^myn one Jane W^oodcock of certain fcwde and 
heynouB woordcs by hex spoken towehmg die Quroci Heighnia, and if ihe confer 
to have birdc them of any other, thenne 10 committ hef to wardc untiH the leaporlen 
thall bai^e byn exam^'ned; but if ahe aMmie* as the have doon hcretofofe^ that ihe 
kuoweth the uatler by a vysioni in that cice to pmeute, hy the bat meames they canne 
to underatand Flora whence thi* her va)tne opinion amseth* and to advenlae of thier 
dofogef herein.*^ September I4s 1553 ^ 3 + 7 - 
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of the examination provided for in the statute of 1554 
the purpose of assuring the Court that bail was properly 
granted, the examination ordered by the statute of 1555 was 
for the purpose of securing a confession or other evidence 
against the prisoner. 

Neither of these statutes prescribed the nature of the 
examination, but as the Justices, under the statutes authoriz¬ 
ing an examination of the accused when on trial at the quarter 
sessions, had adopted the practice of interrogating him, it was 
natural that they should adopt a similar practice when 
conducting the examination before bail or commitment.’ 
This examination, unlike that at the quarter sessions, W'as 
not upon oath * and was generally in secret.* 

In their examinations under the statutes of 1554 and ^555 
the justices did aot hesitate to esert pressure upon the accused 
to confess. Prolonged questionings and confrontations with 
other witnesses were employed for the purpose of securing 
confessions. Furthermore, suspected persons refusing to 
answer were in some cases committed to jail until they were 
willing to do so.* 

An illustration of the methods employed appears in the 
report of the exammation in of a witness and of the ac¬ 
cused himself in the case of Robert Creighton^ Baron of San- 
char, who was charged with procuring the assassination of 
one Turner. The report is as follows; “^'Gray (the witness) 
then, being by his Majesty^s Command examined, confest the 
whole Truth of the Fact against the Baron of Sanchar; Who 
likewise by his Majesty^s Direction being confronted with 
Gray, and particularly examined * . . confest by Writing 
under his own Hand, that he had incited and procured this 
Assassination, and being presl thereupon by the Questions he 
discovered a long and inveterate Malice which he had had with 
ail the Occasions and material Circumstances of this Mur¬ 
der.” ^ 

■ Bcath^ni futc? th^t tlve exHrnioaiikii prcfoibcd b)- ibe cf is^; '^im¬ 

ported frocn tbe wntincjit of Europe.’^ RAibnale of Jydiciiil Evidenw, \\ 

^pAltoPp The Ojiintney Juiijee Jed. 1619)^ 373. 

■ Supbcfi, csi.f 22s 

* Tbc Ju*dcc nf Pcacc^a Vide 8i {1719). 

■9 Co, Rep. ii6p 
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Another illustration is found in the case of Colonel James 
Turner, who was tned for burglary committed against one 
Tryon. At the trial Sir Thomas Aleyn, a justice of the peace, 
testified that after being informed of the burgiary he interro¬ 
gated the servants of Colonel Turner- He then stated: 
"^When I had examined these two 1 went to the examination 
of Turner, Where he was all that day* where at night? He 
told me, at several places and taverns and in bed at nine of 
the clock, and was tailed out of his bed^ but having myself 
some suspicion of him, I wished him to withdraw. I told Mr. 
Tryon that I believed if he was not the thief, he knew where 
the things were. The old gentleman said he could not mis- 
trust him, he had put a great confidence in him; but 1 desired 
him to give me leave to charge him with it; and thereupon I 
called him in, but he denied it, but not as a person of his spirit, 
which gave me cause for further suspicion.” He further testi¬ 
fied: took Mr. Turner on one side and told him, I did as 

verily believe if he was not the thief, he could find him out, as 
I believed 1 should go home to my wife and childreni and I 
said, that if an angel from Heaven should come and tell me 
otherwise I could hardly believe it.” ^ 

While the justices had no authority to use torture in their 
examinations, the records of the Privy Council show that 
they were sometimes directed to do so by warrant of the 
Council in the exercise of the Royal Prerogative.* A number 
of such instances are cited by Jardine in his famous book on 
The Use of Torture in the Cnminal Law of England/ The 
following are not mentioned by him: 

^ 6 How. St. Tr.* 56572 t^^)- 

ii ciedr tin the use of torturie, tfeay|;h illegiil by the comman hv-\ wa* ft- 
^urdtd jLi le^l if Inflicted under iKc fiqihonty of |Jul extraordmao" powtr of the 
trawn to fuptrstdt the cdihiiidei law do occasions of cmcfgcncyp vh tch la Jmintd 10 
cjelii by dioit ptoplt In the umc of the Tudori, and by very many In the earlier Stuari 
period.*^ Holdatttsrth* ciV.* Vp tB6. 

^ x\ppeadLx. 

No. 5. 

"A Letter to Sir Henrj' Bedinglielder Sergenunl Dkr* and Mr. SoilicytDr to examln 
jub»tantmlly on Nlcbelaa Curat, vehemently fluapected oi fobbing Mr. ac¬ 

cording to aueh Interrpg^torie^ aa the «aid Mr. Rejileanay thall deliver unto them for 
that purpose; Jind if they shall tec caujc whh, then to brm| bim to die rache and ID 
put him to ium pain if he will not confeue others lie. 
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"A lettre to the Lorde St. John to cause suche as he bathe alredy 
apprehe nded for the ryotte and disorder of late committed upon the 

j ^ vv*rwicle, wipecied Tor bcnettelin^, te lic 

raeV. Md 10 do af Decembtr ri, 1555. rtid., 7^ 

No. a. 

■ t \\Mtmin*ter, tod there to pnseede »tie further Maminaikan of Sillvoiter Tivcmer 
cmbeteJed eerteiiw plate and oilier goodi. bekmEwe aa 
^ “ *“*‘**T other perMwa beaydes, will by no meaiM 
btbertc declare where the ttow it bemoie, notwiihiiandifl^ ^ matter U allreadt 
coafe*^ againtt him hy two othen. And therefore ihey «; required, for tlHLtf-T 

^ ^ put him to inch ifirturM at by their diacretkMW ahall be 

thought coavenient.” July 39, i|jtL Ibid., 75. enaii tw 

Xo. 13, 

iu ^uti«te, loeeuK OM Tlomaa Audrewe*. pr«Mtly 

touch! age a nry helnwa tnurder lately com- 
mytred ,n Son,e«tah,e«, whereof the aaid Andrewe, U vehemeutlv iwKe^Td 
-ill hitherto confeire Dothing. although he hath been diwra ^ 

»"retum”wi^irtV h^h ^ Southeote i* witW 

ord^^ortheTa^ ^^«^haUey againe to he furder proceeded with aceordbg to the 

ahal f*. the Tower to eauic the said Andrew**, whea he 

['•‘.'fY'" be *et to the racke and offered the torture, and to Ik «* 
**^“PPomced thereunto by Jiiip*«; Wejton.” June ao, 1570 

No. 

«h ^ BienncrhaMet TTiat 

men, aeeordJflg m the law«. *c.” Dumber ft iSto /Hd!!'’8i 

No+ 33. 

™ .rSkr SiriYXT4'.S“ 

fluid ^Dod pti^neiDiu to titter dielr l^ibnurlUfl ■ j' brought by fair^ 

Buch penoDA B.fl wen? *ent ^ i f . ^ and lo examine 

and Huinfr«y FulJwood, who w^re Suu|btQn 

shew dtcmiidvcfi Qb^inaic and pervofM a* rhpw *bo«]d 

tame thern to ihe Tower ihert t£i i ^ hertinfort^ that they should 

dc.lt H or .tc pri,io onto." * ,.j, ”J^ Wklj, u ,|I 
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goodcs and corne of Jane Stourton to be diligently exainmcd who 
were preGent beside g themselfes at the act doing, and if they shall 
not be plaine therein, than to pm them to sum torture for the better 
trieng out of the tnithe, and upon understanding who were the rest 
he is willed to give order for their apprehencion accordingly, and 
to commiite them all to sure and straight prison in irons, without 
baile of (jiV) mainprse, untill Mighelcias Terme ncit, and in meane- 
tyme to precede to their enditement, and to signify the same with 
the examinacions he shall take of them into the Starre Chamber at 
the beginneng of the nent Terme . * 

“A letter to Mr. Justice Southcotte, Sir Owen Hopton and Sir 
Thomas Browne, knightes, and Robert Levesey, esquire, that tvherc 
by a letter from Mr. Browne and other Justices of Surrey their 
Lordships do understande what hat he ben don in the examining of 
Robert Wlntershall, Harvey Xlellershe, and others suspected for 
the murthcr committed in December last uppon the persons of Rich- 
ard \Iellershe of Dounford in that countie and Thomas his sonne, 
and where it appearethe by the said letter that upon their ejcamina- 
dons nothing of moment can be discovered that maic inforce their 
condemnacion; for whiche cause (the contry also expecting an ende 
thereofj their Lordships do require them withe some convenient 
speede to procead to a new examinacion of the said Wintershall, 
Mellershe and the reste, severing them as well into places where 
they maie remaine asunder, as severallie to examyn them, using 
the best meanes they can to induce them to confesse the troathe 
{sic). VVTiereunto (yf by no meanes they shalbe broughtc) then are 
they required to deaie withe them by shewc of some terror to be 
offered unto them by committing them to the dungeons and like 
places of obscuritie in the Tower, appointing unto them a shorte pro¬ 
portion of diet accordingly. And to that ende their Lordships do 
require him, Mr. Lieutenante, to receive them into his custodie, and 
to sc them bestowed in places, and severed In places within the 
Tower, as is aforesaid, and there (yf it shalbe nedeful!) to be furder 
temfied by shewing unto them the Racke or otherwise, as they shall 
thin eke meete, where (joyning together) they are required to con^ 
tinnewe their payncs in examining of them from tyme to tyme to 
bring them to confesse the facte, that thereupon (sufficient matter 
appearing) they maie be furder proceaded witliall, according to 
lawe,”' 

^^*A letter to Mr. Justice lounge. Wee have understoode the 
paines you have taken in th’ eiamiuinge of the fewer persons lately 
committed by you unto Newgate upon suspicion of a robbery lately 

' J«b’ ISS 7 - of th« Privy Council, 1556-1558, p. 150. 

* June 6, 15;^. yfri/,, 15:^0-1580, p. 157. 
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doDne at Wickham in Kent, and the diacreete meanea you have used 
to discover the authors of that Jewde facte, wherin wee do greately 
allowe of the good endevor you have used to bringe fort he the truth 
of ^80 fowle an acte. But because the proofes are so manifest and 
evident against them, thoughe they will not be brought* to confesse 
the same, wee have thought yt meete that you shall by virtue hereof 
remove them to Brydewell, whom upon sight hereof the officere ther 
shall receave, and thcr you shah with the assistaunce of some of the 
Justices sc* them to be rexaminedj and if they will not be brought to 
confesse the whole truth of that robbery and who were the rest of 
their complices, then you shall cause them to be put to the racke and 
torture of the manacles, that they may be compelled to utter all 
thejr followers, partakers and abbettors of that robbery, and that 
which is fitt to be knowne touch!nge the perfect* discovery of so 
lewde a facte. In the meane tyme wee are to warne you that none 
of them by any meanes may be baUed. i»oj(jm^»/:^Ainonget 
others which you are precisely to examine wee require you especially 
to boJie forth the truth in ministringe the torture to William 
Browne, a butcher, who knoweth the whole society of theis wicked 
disposed persons.” * 


The interrogation of the prisoner played such an important 
part in the administration of justice in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries that detailed instructions were prepared 
setting fonh what circumstances were to be considered by the 
justices in examining the prisoner. Some of these are In 
striking contrast to modern principles of proof. Following 
is the list of such circumstances,” as prescribed by Dalton: * 


1 . His name; scz. if he be not called by divers names. 

2 . His parents, if they were wicked, and given to the same kind of 


3 - 

4 

S' 

6 . 


His ability of body; scz. if strong and swift, orweake or sickly 
not hkdy to do the act. ' 


His nature, if dvill or hasty, witty and subtill, a quarrelier, 
pilferer, or bloody minded &c. 

His meanes; if he hath whereon to live, or not. 

His trade; for if a man liveth idly or vagrant (nvliam ^xerc^fns 
artfm nfc labonm) it is a good cause to arrest him upon sus- 
pition, if there have been any felony committed. 


1 Apr. rS, IS90. 1590^ p, ^ 

. , ^ also CTompiQii, Loffice 

<ed. Lambar^ f£r.» ted tsSIIJ, Bk. 


ec lUGihontle dc 

llj C, 220. 


JuatJcti d£ peace 
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7. His company- if rufHans, suspected persons^ or his being in 
company with any the offendora. 

8k His course of life; if a common alehouse-hanler^ or ryotlous 
in dyet, play, or apparrelL 

9. Whether he be of evill fame, or report. 

10. Whether he halh committed the like offence before, or if he 

hath had a pardon, or been acquired for felonie before; 
?^am qui jfmpfr pmumtiut iw 

todfm grnrrr malL 

11. If he hath any blood about him. 

ISk If any of the goods stollen, be in his possession. 

13. The change of his countenance:, bis blushing, looking downe- 

W'ards, silence, trembling. 

14. His answers doubtful, or repugnant. 

15+ If he offered agreement or composition. 

16. The measure of his foot^ or horse foot. 

17. The bleeding of the dead body in his presence. 

18. If, being charged with the felony, or called ihecfe, he saith 

nothing. 

19. If he fied;/ffiwtdr /artait/, qui JudiHum fugit. 

20. Place; sez. if convenient for such act, as in a house, in a W"ood, 

Dale, 

31 . Time; the yeare, day, houre, early or late. 

22. Where the offender was at the time of the fact, and where the 
day or night before; his businesse, and company there,, and 
witnesse to prove all these. 

^3. Manner; if willingly, by chance, or necessitie. 

24. If former malice. 

25. If to his benefite, or what hope of gaine. 

26. If for the eschuing of any hurt, or danger.^* 

The report of the interrogation was given great weight at 
the trial and although the rule was that a confession made in 
response to the questioning of the justices was not alone suffi¬ 
cient evidence to Justify conviction,^ Dalton mentions a 
caae where conviction and sentence of death were based solely 
on such a confession.® 

In the early part of the nineteenth century^ the interroga¬ 
tion of the accused following his arrest ceased to be the ac¬ 
cepted practice. While records of such examination have 

< Qp^ f ££., 277 
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been found as late as 1826,'^ there were cases where the court 
ruled that such interrogation was improper and that confes¬ 
sions thereb)^ obtained were not admissible in evidence against 
the accused at the trial.* The changed attitude is evidenced 
by the following extract from a book relating to the office and 
duties of a justice of the peace published In 1822: *‘Tfie ex¬ 
cessive mildness usual in the exercise of English jurispru¬ 
dence, renders it the duty of the magistrate to apprise the 
prisoner that his examination may be produced on his trial, 
and to give him a reasonable caution, that fie is not required 
to criminate himself.” * 

In 1826 a statute was passed w'hich inter alia reenacted 
the provisions of the statutes of 1554 and 1555, prescribing 
the “examination” of the prisoner by the magistrates before 
bailing or committing him."' It was very doubtful, however, 
whether it was the intention of Parliament, in again providing 
for an “examination,” to reestablish the practice of interrogat¬ 
ing the accused as was customaiy^ under the statutes of 1554 and 
^ SS5* Robert Peel, the Home Secretary, when he presented 
the bill in the House of Commons, referring to methods of 
trial, stated the following: “There are provisions in the crim¬ 
inal law of France, calculated no doubt in individual instances, 
to elicit truth, but which I should never wdsh to see Ingrafted 
on the practice of this country. I should deprecate anything 
approaching to the compulsory examination of an accused 
party.” " The debates upon the bill do not indicate that the 
members of Parliament thought the bill authorized the inter¬ 
rogation of the prisoner. 

^ Eiliip Ry, & M. 43^. See ilw* Rei p, Ciirliile (1S14}, cEted In StarlLie, Liw 
of E^'ideare, III, Appendix to Part IV, >3. 

r i Holt, N. P. Rep, 597 (1817); Rei p, Fig^, 4 C, & P. 566 £1831). 

See *Uo Rea e. Oilham, 1 Moody C. C, i 96 , 191 (iSsS); Rci p. Green, t C. & P. tt- 
£1833]; Reg. e. AnvoM, 8 C. & P. 6aj £1838). 

' Dkkinton, JuEtice of the Peace, 636, 

* “That the Two jiHiicej of the Peace, before they iball admit to Ball, and the 
Juitice or Juiticef, before he or they fha]| commit to Pn'wH, any penon arreated for 
Febny or on Suaplden of Felony, ahail take the Examination cf such Pereon and the 
Jaformation Upon Oath of those who abaN know the Fact* and Cireumtiancet of the 
&i[^aDd Bhall put the tame, or at much thereof ai ahall be materia], into Writmt: and 
the Two Juiticw ihatl wrtify tueh Bailment in Writinf ," 7 Goo. IV, e. (14, *. 3. 

* J4 Hanaard, Puilanrentary Debates, N. S., 1233, 
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Tri 1848 a statute was enacted which gave the prisoner the 
privilege of making a “statement” after being advised that 
he need not say anything unless he desired and that w’hat- 
ever he said might be used in evidence against himJ The 
language of this statute vT3uld seen] to create a procedure 
markedly different from that provided by the statute of [826, 
]¥hich, as stated, reenacted the provisions of the statutes of 
1534 and 1555 authorizing “examination of the prisoner.”* 
An investigation, however, discloses the fact that the bill was 
not debated at any stage either by the Lords or the Commons, 
a most unusual proceeding if a bill provides for a substantial 
change in criminat practice. More significant, however, is the 
statement of Sir John Jervis, the Attorney General, in asking 
for leave to present this bill and another one relating to the 
functions of examining Justices. He said: “In these two Bills 
he had endeavored to introduce nothing new; ... his object 
had been simply to collect together the enactments and de¬ 
cisions forming the existing law upon these heads.” * This 
statement clearly shows that the Attorney General regarded 
the act as simply a codification of the existing practice, ft 
is also to be noted that the bill was enacted as presented. 

The decline in the practice of (questioning the accused at 
the preliminary examination, which occurred before the enacts 
ment of the statute of 1843, was due to a number of contribut¬ 
ing causes. It may be safely said that the principal one was 
a general reaction against the oppressive methods of the pre¬ 
ceding centuries. This reaction had already been manifested 


^ II & 12 VlCt, C+43p 18 . 

sf PhJHp ind fc/rrroi to. repealed and re=n*«ed in 

1816 bjf 7 Lrto. 4, c. 64, auiienied committing migiatritei to ‘«kc the eiamiMiion ’ 
ei me penon eospected, llui ciamtMiion (unlew it «« lafeen upon ewtL, whiei wai 
regards ai monl compuUion), might be |lfm in evidence aEiiott the priKuier TTiis 
iiatc Qf the law con^ued till the jiar iS+8, when by the n and u V'lc, c. 4,2. the pres¬ 
ent ^tem WM esublished, tinder whkh the prisomi- k asked whether he withes to lav 
anjthinf, and 11 warecd that if he chooMs to do what he ia>-i will be ukeii down and 
itLflj- be giveu m tindcuce qvl hit iriaL" Stephenp cp. ciY,^ 441, 

'■But Wh« we pass from t^ second to lie third quarter of the nineteenth century, 
m ^at the Parliament of fjueen \1ceorii hai taken a widely different course from 

the Pariianwnt of Philip and Queen Mair.'’ Pblloct, E* paneion of the ComUn 

jj. See Hdldswarth^ £i\ I, 196, 29;^, 

* 96 K^nsufdp PArlijmcnt^f-y DcbatcSp 5, 
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in the dying out of the habit of interrogating the accused at 
the trial, which occurred about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; ^ the establishment near the end of this century of the 
rule that confessions obtained by threats or promises were 
inadmissible in evidence; ^ and the growing practice of per¬ 
mitting the accused to be represented by counsel at the pre¬ 
liminary examination.* Further reasons for the change are 
found in the creation of the office of stipendiary magistrate^ 
and in the establishment of a professional police force which 
took over the work of detecting and investigating crime.* 

As a result of the Act of 18485 the right of the accused to 
be represented by counsel was recognized, and he was accorded 
the privilege of having the witnesses examined in his presence/ 
iUthough the Act prescribes that the place where the exami^ 
nation is conducted " shall not be deemed an open court,*^^ in 
practice the proceedings are open to the public/ 

It will thus be seen that through a process of evolution 
the preliminar>^ examination developed from an inquisitorial 
into a judicial proceeding. 

■ Set SitphtD^ ^p. 440; Wigwre, Evidenct {id ed.)» t. ^50 (j). 

^ Rtac fl. WiriclAall, 1 Lcaeti C C 2^ S« alM 1. 819. 

■“It 11 mse^ that In magistrate do pemuE, on manr ocdaikHw, llic 

presence of iid?ocat£f for tht portlet aroiseEL"" Abbott, C. In Cbi n. Calcridigc, 1 
B. 5 : C. 17 , 49 {itzi}. 

*33 Gw- IIIt t Sj [1791)- "The tcatutc pm^ided for a yearly aakry of £400. 
THfi onaonDt irag innreaKd by kier acii Rcfeiriifg to tli«e acts, Maldand atates die 
fbUdning: tbia indlcato iff the gftat diange which durlag tliis period it makiog 

the dudi^ of iht jiuticc in cnmsnal catet mort nod more judicial." Juaiico and Folke, 
100. In 1839 it was pinvidcd by atatute tliat stipendiary magistratca mnst be bar- 
mten of at k-asr sovo] standiDg. 2 aod 3 VicL^ c, ft, 1. 3. 

* 10 Geo. IV^c. 44. S« Maitland^^p. ri^., Hwtory of Crime b England, 

lb m- 

■ Sec Reg. c. Griffiihi, 54 L T. 3S0 (lISQ and Alexander, Tht Admlnumtioa of 
Criiolul Justice, a6. 

^ S. 19. 

The secret inquiaitorlal pjnoecding has bmme open and judidil." IbUpck, 
op. rit., 31. S« alfio Aluandcr, op. 
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LAFAYETTE AND THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 

SOCIETY 

J. BEHJTETT NOLA3T 

The American Philosophical Society has recently acquired 
a Lafayette souvenir of unique appeal, the original testimonial 
given to the General a century ago by his admiring fellow^ 
members of the Society, and now appropriately returned for 
display in the same Assembly Hall where it was first presented 
Friday, October 1st, 1824* The document was discovered 
last summer in France amongst a bundle of letters written to 
Lafayette duriug his memorable American tour of 1824-25. 
The General had carefully numbered these missives and put 
them away in the garret of his chateau at Chavaignac* From 
that time it is not probable that six people have seen this 
testimonial until its recent re-appearance in Philadelphia. 

The dexterous Capuchins, Macaulay tells us in his essay 
on Milton, never chose to lecture on the merits of a saint until 
they had inflamed the devotional spirit of their auditors by the 
exposition of some appropriate relic, a lock of the hair perhaps 
or a portion of the holy garment. The resurrection of this 
relic may serve as an excuse to recall the long and close con¬ 
nection of the Marquis with the American Philosophical 
^ciety. It is the more timely, in that preparations are now 
in full swing, under the auspices of the recently formed society 
of the American Friends of Lafayette, to commemorate, ne.xt 
year, the one hundredth anniversary of his death. Lafayette 
died in his stately mansion on the Rue de Anjou in Paris, 
May 20th, 1S34. 

January 19th, 1781, nine months before my Lord Corn¬ 
wallis marched out from Yorktown to the tune of "The 
World Tur^jed Upside Down,” a meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society was held for the election of candidates. 
The members assembled at Carpenters Hall where the 
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Societyeffects had reposed since their removal from the 
rooms of the University of Penn&ylvaniai June i6lh, 1780. 
Benjamin Franklin had unanimously been elected President 
two weeks before but he was serving as our envoy at Paris and 
It is probable that in his absence David Rittenhouse presided 
as Vice President. Twenty-one members of the Society 
attended and the brief and faulty minute as published in the 
volume of the Proceedings published by the Historical Society 
in 18S4 is as folloTvs: 

^^1781. Jan. 19.—(21 present.) 

Lafayette* EbcneKer HaKard, Jared Ingersoll and four other new 
members elected.''^ 

A reference to the original minutes shows the inadequacy 
of the printed record: 

” Friday* January [9 1781. 

Present, Dr. Bond, D. Rittenhouse* Jas. Wilson* Thos. McKean, 
George Bryan, Wm. White, John Ewing* Mr. Kun^* Geo. Duffield, 
Dr. Duffield, J. B. Smith* O. Biddle, C, Biddle* DuSimitiere, 
T. Bondjunt* Dr. Hutchinson, F. Hopkinson, T, Matlack, Lewis 
Nicola, M. D. Marbois & James Davidson. 

On motion, The list of Gentlemen in nomination, agreeably to the 
rules of the Society, for new members* was read the Society then 
proceeded to ballot for them, in the order In which they had been 
nominated* and the following Gentlemen were elected, viz. 

1. Le Marquis de la Fayette, Major General in the army of the 

United States of America, 

2. Ebenezer Hazard, Esq. 

j. The honorable Thomas Bee Esq. of South Carolina 

4. Dr. Hugh Shiel, of Philadelphia 

5. Isaac Gray of PhiLaddphia 

6. Le Chevalieur de Chatellujc, Marshall of the Field in the 

Army of France, Chevalier of the Royal Military order 
of St. Louis and one of the forty members of the French 
Academy 

and 7. Jared Ingersoll Esq. of Philadelphia. 

Mr, Du Marbois presented to the Society, a pamphlet in French* 
containing an account of, and proposals for printing a work of great 
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nierit entitled “Voyages iVIeta||urgique», ou Recherches et Observa’ 
tiona sur lea mines; par feu M Jars, de PAcademie Royale des 
Sciences, 3 voL in 4“ enrichis d’un grand nombre de PUnches en 

cailJe done, tres-beln graveee”. 

IxSfi&yettc had l>een in Philadelphia during the closing 
weeks of the previous year, 1780. Chastellux who was 
elected to the Philosophical Society at the same sitting 
records that he met Lafayette at Washington's camp near 
Pompton, New Jersey some weeks before and had been intro¬ 
duced by him to the Commander-in-Chief. Apparently the 
Marquis did not accompany Chastellux upon Ms journey to 
Philadelphia for the latter speaks only of the escort of Colonel 
Moylan and an aide-de-camp, When Lafayette came to the 
city, hoivever, the two Frenchmen were inseparable. To¬ 
gether they visited the battlefields of Oermantowii and of 
Brandywine, attended a meeting of the Dancing Assembly 
and dined with James Wilson, at whose festive board the 
Jovial Richard Peters sang a song of his own composition 
Jolly and so free that 1 shall dispense with giving either a 
translation or an extract.” as Chastellux records. Both of 
the illustrious visitors w'ere proposed on the same night for 
membership in the Philadelphia Academy, upon which occa¬ 
sion, to the embarrassment of the members present, Lafayette 
was at first blackballed although later elected. Neither 
Lafayette nor Chastellux was in Philadelphia on the day of 
their election to the Philosophical Society, January igth, 17S1. 
Chastellux had departed upon his tour of the Middle States 
and Lafayette had gone back to camp. 

Lafayette took part in the Virginia campaign and was 
present at its triumphal close before Yorktown. In December 
1781 he returned to France and remained there while the 
tvar drew to a tedious close. That he did not forget the 
renowned Society in Philadelphia which had honored him with 
membership is shown by the Society's printed minute of 
April and, 1784: 

“LaFayette’s letter enclosing an authentic narrative of ezperi- 

ments lardy made in France with air balloons/" 
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Here again it is preferable to turn from the condensed 
printed record to the more Illuminative original minute: 

"A Letter from the Marquis la Fayette dated Paris Dec, loth 
1764 iDcloslug an authentic Narrative of the Experiments lately 
made in France with air Balloons, drawn up by Mr. Sage, an able 
Cheymist in the Academy of Sciences, with two Copper Plates 
Prints of those machines, was presented to the Society and read/^ 

At the next meeting, April i6th, 1784, the record was 
made: 

“LaFayette’s packet duplicated by one of the secretaries*” 

The Marquis returned to the country which owed its 
Independence so largely to his enthusiasm in the following 
summer. On August 4th, 1784, he landed at New York from 
the ship Ccurritf <£f New Ycrkt to visit the city which he had 
only regarded previously from a distance while it was being 
held by the enemy. He came almost immediately to Phila¬ 
delphia where was arranged a special meeting in his honor. 
At this assemblage, at which twenty-two of the members were 
present: 

"LaFayette 'entertained them with a particular relation of the 
wonderful effects of a certain invisible power, In nature, called 
animai magtutifm lately discovered by Mr. Mesmer, a German 
Philosopher, and explained by him to a number of Gentlemen In 
Paris of which number the Marquis w^as himself one. By this 
Relation it appears that persons may be so impregnated with this 
power (by a process which the Marquis does not think himself at 
liberty yet to explain) as to exhibit many phenomena similar to 
those of metallic magnetism'*” 

The French Revolution ensued and In the crowded event¬ 
ful years which followed Lafayette had little opportunity for 
writing to his scientific friends In Philadelphia. He went into 
prison at OlmuU, and then to his German asylum. His son, 
George Washington Lafayette, arrived after a sojourn of six 
years in America and may have brought some news from 
Philadelphia. In any event, after his return to France, the 
GeneraPs thoughts reverted once more to the Philosophical 
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Society, and in October, 1805, he sent their library the two 
volumes of Destutt Tracy’s Proftct iTElfmtnts de Ideologit 
which belated recognition was duly acknowledged by the 
Secretary. 

Napoleon became emperor, departed for his Elban exile, 
came back for the Hundred Days, and was succeeded by the 
dull Bourbon king without apparent correspondence between 
Lafayette and the Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. 

Two decades had elapsed since the receipt of Lafayette’s 
books when the Society took cognizance of the expected 
arrival of the Marquis as the Nation’s Guest. Of the twenty- 
two members who bad met with him in the Carpenters Hall 
on that forgotten August day in. 1784, only Bishop White and 
the venerable Judge Peters remained. The officers felt that 
in the nation-wide preparation for the fitting reception of the 
great Marquis some gesture was expected from them, par¬ 
ticularly as the General was still enrolled as an honored 
member. On motion of Mr. Vaughan it was resolved: 

“That a committee be appointed to make arrangements for the 
proper reception of our illustrious associate General LaFayette; 
to ascertain when it may be convenient to him to meet the Society; 
to prepare an address to be delivered on the occasion; and to call 
a special meeting at the lime which the General shall appoint.” 

The Society at this time was without a president, for the 
eminent Robert Patterson had died a month before and the 
chair was temporarily occupied by the vice president, Peter 
S. DuPonceau, a Frenchman by birth, and prominently 
identified with the social and public life of Philadelphia in the 
first three decades of the last century, Mr. DuPonceau 
began his public life as an abbe of the French Church and died 
in Philadelphia in 1844 after a life replete with vicissitude. 
Oddly enough he did not succeed as president, that honor 
being accorded to Chief Justice William Tiighman, and it was 
only after Justice Tilghman’s death in April, 1817, that Mr. 
DuPonceau was elevated. 

When it became known that Lafayette and his suite had 
left Havre on the Cadtntts and were expected in New York 
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about the middle of August the Philadelphia Reception 
Committee organized and held frequent meetings. Joseph 
S. Lewis of the committee was sent to New York to await 
the arrival of the Natlon^s Guest and secure a formal appoint¬ 
ment for the municipal reception. Mr. Lewis witnessed the 
Gencrars triumphant debarkation at the Battery on August 
I5thj and attended the fetes given in his honor^ taking critical 
notes the while for the edification of his committee: 

“ From what I have seen here we have no fear for Philadelphia in 
the display we shall make.** 

he somewhat superciliously wrote to Benjamin Tilghman, 

While in New York Lewis received a letter from Mr. 
DuPonceau at Philadelphia under date of September igthi 
1834, enclosing a draft of the proposed Address of the Ameri¬ 
can Philosophical Society, the same Address now so pro¬ 
videntially returned after a century of exile. 

“1 beg that the members of the committee w'ho will go to visit 
the General will be so good as to take charge of it (the address) 
and of the two letters enclosed, one from the Philosophical Society 
inviting the General to their sitting on Friday, the 1st of October 
in the evening, the other from French citizens requesning his com¬ 
pany at dinner on Monday, October 5th. 

** I beg leave to obsen^e to you that ainongthe numerous addresses 
to be presented to the Generak some will have to be delivered by 
the same person, therefore, that some understanding will perhaps be 
necessary to avoid confusion.** 

Mr. DuPonccau’s anxiety as to the duplication of orators 
probably arose from the fact that he himself served in a double 
capacity, presenting the memorials both of the Philadelphia 
Bar and of the Philosophical Socieiy* 

Meanwhile the members of the Society in Philadelphia 
had not been idle* On Thursday, September ^3rd, Dr. R. M. 
Patterson wrote to Benjamin Tilghman of the Philadelphia 
Committee of Arrangements: 

*^Mr. Vaughan and 1 have called on behalf of the Committee of 
the American Philosophical Society to consult with you on the 
subject of their reception to General La Fayette. It is their wish to 
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be latrodkitcd cq the General soon after hh arrival and to know when 
they can be conveniently received. They will invite the General 
to be present at a meeting of the Society and as there will be a 
stated meeting on Friday, the lat of October, they would be glad 
to have that evening appropriated for them^ if this can be made 
consistent with the other arrangements of your committee. The 
Society’s address is with Mr. Du Ponceau/* 

And now came the definite announcement that the General 
w^ould set foot on the sacred soil of Pennsylvania on Wonday 
morning, September ^ytb, he hav'ing tarried the Sunday at 
Trenton ‘^In order to go to church” and to call upon the ex- 
King of Spain, Joseph Bonaparte, at Bordentown* 

The city was in a fever of excited preparation, Gov^iior 
ShuUe had left hi^ home in Lebanon the Wednesday previous, 
spent the night at the home of Attorney General Frederick 
Smith in Reading, and arrived in Philadelphia on Friday 
morning. The militia from Berks, Bucks and Montgomery^ 
County had drawn into the metropolis and the City Troop 
were in martial array. Good Mayor Watson, the same punc¬ 
tilious executive who at the civic ball given in Lafayette's 
honorj formally stipuiated, 

**Usual ball dress must bE worn. No gentlemen will be admitted 
in boots.” 

was closeted in his residence nervously conning over his 
Address of Welcome* 

On Wednesday, September 29th, to the peal of bells, the 
boom of cannon from the warships in the harbor, and the 
acclaim of the populace* the Nation*s Guest made his historic 
entry into Philadelphia. The two following days were so 
replete witit receptions, parades, banquets and presentations 
that one wonders when the Genera! found time for repose. 

At last on Friday evening, October ist* Lafayette left his 
quarters at the Mansion House on Third Street above Spruce 
to fulfill his appointment at the Philosophical Society, It 
had been a busy day, but the General found time to diverge 
from his direct route to the hall of the Society for one of those 
gracious gestures which so endeared him to our people. On 
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South Fourth Street below Pine there dwelt a colored woman 
named Hannah Till, reputed to have been over one hundred 
years old. She had been cook for Lafayette tn the Revolution, 
and afterwards in Philadelphia during his visit of 1784, 
Somehow, the General learned that “Aunt Hannah’s” home 
was encumbered with a mortgage, and he drove around to her 
house to assure her personally that he would have the raort* 
gage paid off. 

After this affable interlude he drove down Chestnut Street 
under the great arch erected in his honor, passed the door of 
Independence Hall where, in 1777, he had waited as a forlorn 
adventurer while an obtuse and discourteous Congress debated 
witMn doors as to whether they should accept his services, 
turned south on Fifth Street to the building which the Society 
had completed in 1789 and which it still occupies. 

In the dignified Assembly Hall a notable company was 
gathered. Joseph Hopkinson was there and Major General 
Izard, Bishop William UTiiie and Dr. Bache, Roberts Vaus 
and Charles W. Peale, an audience worthy of the occasion and 
the guest. 

The Marquis took his seat of honor and the vice president 
read the testimonial, the relic herewith illustrated. It differs 
from the generality of the fulsome greetings proffered during 
the tour by its touching reference to one of the few of Lafay¬ 
ette’s Revolutionary compatriots who still lived to greet him: 

“Still happier is the fate of our Patriarch Jefferson. He yet 
lives to press you to his bosom, and commemorate with you the 
various successes of this eventful age, in which you have both acted 
a principal part. W e hope you will soon see him in his philosophical 
retirement, you will bear to him the expression of our grateful 
remembrance, and he will tell you, that the members of this Society, 
have never ceased to be impressed with feelings of the teuderest 
affection for their illustrious Brother, General LaFayette.” 

Phis reference attains an added fitness from the circum¬ 
stance that Jefferson, then eighty-one years old, had himself 
been president of the Society. Even at his advanced age he 
was so fearful that he might not have the opportunity of seeing 
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Lafay^ette once more that he actually meditated a trip to 
Yorktowa from Monticello over the impossible Virginia roads^, 
and the editor of the Richmond Compiler observed: 

“We are apprehensive that Mr, Jefferson will be unable to visit 
Richmond or Yorktown^ He ie anxious to pay every respect to 
LaFayeite but we uudemtand that his state of health would scarcely 
permit him to go so far from home.** 

The Patriarch was spared the ordeal of a trying journey 
when Lafayette graciously announced his intention of paying 
a visit to Monticello. 

After the presentation of the testimonial the routine of the 
Society was resumed and Mr. C. J. Ingersoll read a paper on 
“The Improvement of Government^* after which it Tvas 

“ Resolvedj That the Librarian be directed to present to Genera] 
LaFayette a copy of the New Series of our Transactions^ a copy of 
our Historical Transactions* and a copy of our Catalogue* all 
handsomely boudd.*^* 

The response of the General is given in the National 
Gazette of the following day which quotes him as having: 

“Declared the high sense he had ever entertained of the honor 
of being one of the members. He warmly expressed p]ea$ure which 
he anticipated as an old member of the Society in meeting them 
that evening/* 

A reception ensued and then Lafayette went on to the 
residence of Nicholas Biddle at 273 Chestnut Street “where he 
remained the balance of the evening.” 

The General departed upon his triumphant tour of Amer¬ 
ica and sailed from Washington in September of the following 
year. He never again attended a meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society, but the recollection of his memorable 
visit lingered long in the memory of the participants. 

In February, 1827, the Society learned of the death of 
Count Lasteyrie, son-in-law of General Lafayette, and passed 
an appropriate minute of condolence with directions that it be 
sent to the General at LaGrange. 

On \farch 6th, 1829, the gift of a bust of Lafayette from 
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Dr. Chapman was duly recorded, the same gracefu[ memorial 
which now adorns the Hall of the Society. 

The decisive part taken by the Marquis in the July 
Revolution of 1830 was followed with interest by his fellow 
members of the Philosophical Society and theu with the 
belated mail of June 20th, 1834, came the news of his death 
a month before. Mr, Du Ponceau was now in the Chair. 

“The President, with the expression of deep feeling, announced 
to the Society the death of their illustrious associate. General 
Fayette. On this informaiioR being received, the Society re* 
solved to dispense with the Transaction of the ordinary business of 
the Society.’* 

The association which had begun fifty-four yeaj-s before 
In the rooms In Carpenters Hall in the darkest hour of the 
Revolution was now terminated, and the members of the 
Philosophical Society in testimony of their bereavement wore 
crape on their left arms for the space of one month. 

The last of the brilliant assemblage which met on that 
Autumn evening of 1824 to honor Lafayette has long since 
been gathered to his fathers. Of the busy thousands who 
daily pass under the historic Hall in Fifth Street, few, it is to 
be supposed, look up to the windows where the debonair 
Marquis once stood or pause to reflect upon the historic 
association which the building embodies. There remains only 
this yellowed testimonial so recently and fortuitously re¬ 
stored to remind us of a great day long gone when a thankful 
people united in their enthusiastic plaudits to the Nation’s 
Guest. 
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THE FISH FAUNA OF BEARTOOTH BUTTE, WYOMING 
PARTS 11 AND III 
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With ah ApFtwPut: EtrRVmuros from the Ijjivep. or BEAHTwiii 

Bt^TTE, WrcujiiriSp py RirDoi.PH RtiEDEiiAXK 

Part IL Pis<^es 
Order jirihrodira ^ 

Family Atmihaspida 

Numbilous remains of Acanthaspid fishes occur in the 
Beariooth fish-lens. These consist of detached head roofa 
and trunk plates. While the bones show no evidence of 
having been mechanically rolled or waterwom, unfortunately, 
only in a few instances, are they so associated as to indicate 
that they belonged to the same individual. 

Although widely distributed, this family is one of the 
rarest among Devonian fishes. First known from the United 
States by detached plates of the latero-ventral armor, remains 
of Acanthaspids were later found in Eastern Canada and in 
various localities in northern Europe. In recent years a large 
number of Acanthaspids have been discovered In the Lower 
Devonian rocks of Spiubergen and Germany. The forms 
from Spitzbergen were described by Anatol Heintz,^ and those 
from Germany by Ferdinand Broili ^ and Walter Gross.* It 
is of interest to note that a Psilophyton-like flora occurs in 
the Lower Devonian beds of Gemunden, in which are found 

VAiiJiol Heintz, Dlt Do^vittoni^hen und Dcmnudirn VcrteI>rAleTi von Spiti- 
bcfgttk. n Acaniiuiipidq; Kon^, Dept. HandeL Sjofart, Indutlri, Kjindwcrk ^ 
Fiakfri; Schrifter om Srilb;ird og hhavei Qilo, 19N«^ tz, ij. 

* Ftrdi£iRnd Brsilip ^'Acanthaspidca aui dem rBcnischen Untcrdevcn/' Sii^. 

Jktui. niafA/iH-iiffiufw., Abtr I9s^ Hc(t IK N«nc 

Bcobachiungen na Lunsspii t^o, HcR L 

* Water Gros^, "Dse ualeT^aaiKhcn Fiaciic mid GJganswlrakco vtip 
JtkanJ! dtt Pf^t. Gnat LandtfMjfnlL, Ncue Fdlga, (933. Hefi 145. 
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remains of the Acanthaspid, Lunaipis, described by Broili; 
for a related flora is also found in the fish beds of Beartooth 
Butte. 

Finally, Branson and Mchl ’ lately described a portion of 
the trunk armor of an undoubted Acanthaspid fish from 
Devonian rocks near Blacksmith Fork, Utah. 

It is now well known that the Acanthaspids are primitive 
Arthrodircs, but the systematic position of the Arthrodira as 
a group is much less certain. Among recent authors, Stensio 
considers the Artkrodifo to be true fishes related to the 
Antiareka and derived from some offshoot of the Eimmo- 
hranthii, while Heintz in his late memoir on Dinickthys pro¬ 
poses to place'the Artkrodira together with the Antiarcha in 
an independent class equal in rank with cyclostomes and 
fishes. This conclusion is based partly upon the theorj' that 
the head of the Arthrodire was movably connected to the 
body armor by a pair of neck-joints functioning as a part of 
the jaw mechanism, that true teeth, dentine or enamel, do 
not occur in the Arthrodires, and that their jaws cannot be 
homologous with the jaws of otlier vertebrates. 

In my opinion, we still lack sufficient detailed knowledge 
of the Arikrodtra^ and of their evolutionary history, to warrant 
their removal from the class Piseex. Whatever the jaw mech¬ 
anism of the ancestral Arthrodires may have been, it seems 
certain that it progressively developed from the time when 
these animals became actively predaceous. The neck-joints 
in Dinickthys arc exceedingly ingenious. They are of the 
ball and socket type and are provided with sturdy flanges 
that limit the arc in which the head might be moved up and 
down. One finds upon the underside of the head-roof in 
Dintchihys, and upon certain plates of the body-armor, ridges 
and depressions w'hich are reasonably supposed to have been 
the seats of attachment for powerful muscles that raised and 
lowered the head, perhaps affording a more powerful bite. 
In the more ancient Coccostcids these keels and depressions 
on the underside of the head-roof and trunk armor are propor- 

^ E. Br Braiuon jnd M. G. ^[chl, “ Puhci of the Jefersqn IViroAtba □£ 
m XXXLX, 1931. 
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tionatcly much less developed, while la the still more prtml' 
tivc Acanthaspids, especially in those from Beartooth Butte, 
some are entirely absent. Thus there is no keel on the inner 
side of the median dorsal plate nor on the antero-laterals. 
The ridges and depressions on the inner side of the head-roof, 
while resembling those of Dinkkthys and Caccosteus, are much 
weaker than in either. At the same time, in the Beartooth 
Acanthaspids hardly any traces are to be found of the highly 
specialized ball and socket neck-jolnis developed in the later 
Arthrodires. Instead, the head-roof overlaps the antero- 
dorso-iateral plates to a considerable extent. If the head 
moved independently, as doubtless it did to a limited extent, 
the functional hinge must have been located in a long, shallow 
depression running across the fore part of the ADL (PI. XlV, 
Fig. 3 ). 

No traces of the jaws or dentition have ever been found 
in the Acanthaspids. They must have been present, of course, 
and we must therefore suppose chat the gnathal elements in 
the Arthrodires were, originally at least, partly cartilaginous. 

The question as to the presence of true teeth in the 
Artkrodira is of great importance. As Stetson remarks, 
**lf the 'teeth^ were true dentine and enamel, the evidence 
would be fairly strong for jaws of the gnathostome type. If 
not, though not precluding the possibility of gnathostome 
origin, the weight of the evidence is all on the side of their 
being modified dermal plates.” 

As is well known the jaws in Coccosteus and later .Arthro¬ 
dires consist of a pair of elements below (infero-gnathals), 
which bite against two paired elements above (antero- and 
postero-supra-gnathals). The functional margins of these 
elements operate like a pair of shears with sharp edges, and 
in Dlnichthys and its later allies, the anterior portions are 
provided with fang-like processes of great strength which 
interlock in biting. Rows of small denticles also occur on the 
gnathal elements in many Arthrodires. Sometimes, these run 

* H+ C. on the Simctarv of Dinuhkyi and 
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aioQg the entire length of the functional margins of the biting 
platesj as in Drnuhtkys k^tts^ri and Diplognathui mirabilu^ 
while in other forms the denticles are present only on the 
symphysis and behind the cutting blades of the infero-gnathal 
and postero^stipra^gnathaL 

As long ago as 1S44 Agassiz investigated the niinute struc¬ 
ture of a denticle of Coccoil^uj and found it to consist of 
vascular dentine, while in 1925 Slensio found the denticles 
on an arthrodiran jaw from Spitzbergen to consist of dentine 
and enamel. 

Still later^ D. Obrucev ^ described and illustrated the 
minute structure of the mandibular denticles in Corcostrus 
imnischoIdL He found that the teeth are not merely prongs 
of the jawbone^ but consist of typical osteodentine and cement. 

Other authors including Pander* ClaypoIe> Jaekel* Dean, 
Hussakof and Stetson are unanimous in affirming that no 
dentine or enamel occurs in the Jaw elements of the Jrskrodira. 

In 1931 Anatoi Heintz- described and illustrated cross- 
sections, at various levels^ through the denticles on the lower 
jaw of CoccojUus d^api^n^. He agrees with Obrucev that the 
denticles of Coccorteus consist of two dissimilar portions* The 
central and ba^al portion consists of true bone tissue. The 
peripheral portion is formed of a tissue that no longer shows 
the typical bone structure, but resembles osteodentine Nev¬ 
ertheless* Heintz maintains that we cannot consider this latter 
tissue as typical dentine since no pulp and no fine parallel 
running canals are found. He agrees with CJaypole and 
Moodie in believing that the teeth of the Jrihr^^dira show a 
transition stage between true bone tissue and true dentine* 
According to Heintz no enamel is present In the denticles. 

Some years ago 1 made a study of the histologic structure 
in the denticles of various Arthrodiresy and, as this matter is 
of considerable importance, I shall describe some results of 
my investigations* 

^ " fiber tr^fshckoldi Tropaux du .^fush 

Chhiiqv prij dfj df r VI[1, 1939, P* 10, 

* Anatcl Hcint^ Untflriuchuiigca uberden Bail dtf AnJirodira," jitta Z&olisp^a, 
Bd. li* SUKkbolin, 1931. 
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In the first place, I found that true bone forms the sub¬ 
stance of the jaw elements in all forms studied, cjcceptitig, 
however, denticles in certain species It is in Coccostrus, as 
the most primitive Arthrodire in which j’aw elements have 
been found, that we might expect to find true teeth, if they 
had ever been present in the Arthrodires. Accordingly, in a 
specimen of Coc£osteuj d^ciptrns from Cromarty I found den¬ 
ticles exhibiting a modified dentine almost exactly as described 
by Agassiz* 

There is no pulp cavity in the tooth* Its base is seated 
upon a layer of spongy bone with typical Haversian canals 
and lacunae (Ph I). Laterally to the base of the tooth, a 
sheath-like supporting layer of dense, modified bone with 
few canals, but many lacunae, gradually merges into the 
denticle. The lacunx become fewer in number as the denticle 
extends upwards and almost or quite disappear in the main 
body of the tooth* Vascular canals, arranged in three or 
four series, penetrate the tooth parallel with its longitudinal 
axis, and from these fine dentinal tubules extend to the outer 
surface (PI* II). I find no evidence of enamel in my sections. 
Thus we have in Coccasteus basally a modified bone 

substance transformed into vaso-dentinc above. 

In Stenognatkus mixgfi^ from the Portage shales (Upper 
Devonian) of Western New \>>rk, denticles are found along 
the oral margins of both upper and lower jaw elements In 
a thin section of one of these denticles from the mandible, the 
tooth is seen to be sharply differentiated from the supporting 
bone surrounding the base (PL HI). Fine tubules radiate 
to the periphery from a central pulp cavity or canal. Some 
of these tubules resemble greatly elongated lacunse. *No 
Haversian canals are to be found in the denticle. 

The species Dinomyhstoma bufalofnsis is founded upon 
certain Arthrodire mandibles from the Genesee (Upper De¬ 
vonian) formation of Western New 'i'ork. These mandibles 
represent a transitional stage between the knife-like cutting 
blades of Dinkhthyx and the crushing tritoral type found in 
Myioxt£>ma. As many as six or eight symphysial denticles 
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are found on the mandibles of this species. Usually these 
denticles are worn down to their bases and the ridge upon 
which they lie is polished as if by functional wear. 

A thin section of the base of one of these denticles I PU I\') 
shows an abrupt change from the enclosing bone, with its 
Haversian canals and numerous lacunae, to an exceedingly 
hard dentine, with no canals and only a very few' lacunae. 
The fine tubules seem to radiate downwards from a focal 
point above, which may have been a small pulp cavity now 
destroyed by wear, as found in Stenognatkus^ A second den¬ 
ticle presert'cd in the section shows the same anchylosis to 
the base and the change from true bone to dentine is quite 
abrupt. A few lacunas are found in the base of the denticle, 
but vascular canals are entirely absent. 

Coccosteus canadensis is a fairly Urge fish from the Upper 
Devonian of Scaumenac Bay, Quebec. In this species the 
robust jaw elements are often well preserved and can be 
removed entire from the matrix. Specimens are rare, how¬ 
ever, and 1 therefore illustrate on PL the nearly complete 
jaw elements of a single individual, in inner and outer view, 
for comparison with those of the belter knorvn DtutVAfAyr. 

Symphysial denticles appear to be absent on the infero- 
gnathat, but one or more stout denticles appear at the hinder 
end of the oral margin. No denticles are found on the antero- 
supra-gnathal, but on the postero-supra-gnathal two rows are 
seen. One row passes diagonally downw’ards and forwards 
across the lower ex sorted portion of the outer face of this 
element at about its middle; the other row, in which the 
denticles are shorter and not so conical, is situated on the 
hinder end of the element, directly behind the blade-like oral 
margin. This arrangement of denticles in a double row Is 
exactly duplicated in the postero-supra-gnathal of C. trant^ 
sckoldi from the Upper Devonian of Northwest Russia. 

A thin section of a denticle taken from the side of a 
postero-supra-gnathal (PI. XT) shows a structure quite dif¬ 
ferent from that of the more ancient C. decipiens. The sub¬ 
stance of the denticle is a modified compact bone with few 
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canals and numerous lacuna. There is a iatnelUr structure of 
the bone, and the tamellse are arranged parallel to the long 
axis of the denticle Two kinds of cell spaces are to be seen 
in the section, one kind typical lacunae, their long axes paralie) 
with the lamellae, the other type consisting of elongated 
tubules disposed at right angles to the lamella. They are of 
a size and length to resemble dentine tubules, but are not so 
numerous as in typical dentine. We have here, perhaps, a 
variety of osteodentine, 

Dinicktkys {Gorgonkhthyi) darkei possessed the largest 
and most powerful jaws of any known species- The animal, 
probably, represented the culmination of the predatory Din- 
ichthyds of Upper Devonian time. The enormous mandibles 
of this species contain a few denticles at the posterior end of 
the oral margin. A thin section of one of these denticles 
shows that it was formed entirely of modified bone. The 
Haversian canals are very small and there are no traces of 
concentric lamellm about them. The lacuna: are distributed 
in thinly scattered groups and there is no circular arrangement 
of them about the canals. This structure persists throughout 
the denticle to its tip (PI. VII). 

As a result of these studies I assume that the most primi¬ 
tive Anhrodires were equipped with functional teeth similar 
in origin to those of Gnathostomes, I also assume that the 
bony jaw elements were not originally provided with shearing 
edges and fanglike processes, but where supporting bones for 
functional teeth which, later, became obsolete. In the course 
of their evolution, an auxiliar}' biting mechanism may have 
been developed by means of a greater freedom of movement 
in lifting the head and this mechanism became more and more 
effective in the later predatory types. Coincidentally, the 
teeth were discarded and the supporting bones of the oral 
margin became functional as shearing organs. Still later, 
bony toothlike fangs were developed. The cutting margins 
of naked bone thus functionally transformed, of course were 
not, and could not, have been formed of dentine, but simply 
became more compact in response to the increased friction. 
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Finallys until more evidence is forthcoming, I presume the 
Arthrodira to have been true, if highly specialized, fishes, 
perhaps, in the remote past, having branched off from the 
Elasmobranch stem. Among them, of course, arc included 
the Acmtknspida. 

Genus Br>‘ant 

More than a dozen head-roofs and a large number of de¬ 
tached trunk-plates referable to this genus were collected by 
Dr< Dorfs party in 1932* Some of these are comparatively 
uncrushed. A few arc preserved in counterpart. Unfortu¬ 
nately, only in one or two instances are plates of the trunk 
armor so associated as to afford reliable evidence that they 
belonged to one individuaL It is now clear that two or three 
species of Eitryaspis are present in this formation and, as in 
size and ornamentation, they are quite alike, it is at present 
hardly possible to refer certain detached plates to a particular 
species. Thus we have a number of cranial roofs, dorsal 
shields and antero-ventro-lateral plates obidously belonging 
to various species, but in the absence of associated parts of 
one individual the elements of a particular species can hardly 
be assembled. 

To add to this difficulty, the bones of the cranial roof in 
Euryaspis are so completely fused that only m a few specimens 
can their outlines be deierniined, and, in distinguishing be¬ 
tween them, one is forced to rely upon the general shape of 
the head-rooL Accordingly, it should be understood that the 
restorations of the dorsal and ventral armor of Eutyaipis^ as 
presented in Te 3 Ct Figs* i and 2, vvere based upon uncrushed 
detached plates of such size and shape that their overlapping 
margins exactly malchedi 

A very remarkable feature, unknown in any other Arthro 
dire, is the presence of a paired sensory canal in the orbital 
region in the head roof of Eury^spis. It is found in all of the 
crania examined where that region is well preserved» 
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Euryaspis hrachyctpkaius Biyant 
PL VIII, Figs, t-3; PI. IX, Fig. 2; PL X, Figs, i, 2, 3, 5, 6j 
PI. Xr, Figs. I, 3, 4; Text Figs, j, z 
Several head shields have been, found in which the sutures 
betw'een the various plates are quite apparent and the best of 
these are illustrated in PL VIII, Figs. 1, 2. It is, therefore, 
now possible to offer a more accurate sketch of the head-roof 
(Text Fig, i) than that previously published.* In describing 


f. Brydiit. Plau ol head-cwf md donal. ayrngf 

Scnvciy canal &>tiem it double lines. ADT.^ nnKitMlor^o^Atfral; C, 

ccntr^l^ EBp «£Krtio-b^iAl; \fp marginal; MB, nicdian b«ial; MDp ttiDdlan dorsal; 
n, n^nal taca; OtOrbii; Pg ptneal; PDL^ poncrrs-dDrBo-latffirai; PM, poai-maiginal; 
PX, po»[-ciaMli PfOj prc-orbiial| PiO, post-orbital; roitniL Ca. X i. 

this and other forms, I adopt the revised nomenclature lately 
agreed upon by Heintz and Hyde for the plates in the Jrthro- 
dira. 


* Bryani^ W. L., Proc. Aul PbiL Sot., Voi No. p, 244^ Fig. 5, 
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It is clear that the median basal plate is narrower behind 
and more truncated in front than I had supposed. It is thus 
seen to resemble closely the corresponding bone in European 
forms. The limits of the eaterno-basal bone can be distin¬ 
guished in certain specimens, but the suture between the 
marginal and post-orbital plates is entirely obliterated in 
every specimen I have examined, 

I am convinced that a small post-marginal bone was 
present in Eaiyfljpif, for the reason that certain head shields 
are extended into a pronounced angle in this region, while in 
other specimens the posterior lateral angle of the head-roof is 
rounded as though this bone had broken away, a condition 
often found in Coccosteus. 

The rostral plate is small, not much larger than the pineal. 

It is flanked on each side by a large, wide plate which also 
forms most of the lateral boundary of the pineal plate and 
extends to the lateral margin of the head^roof, taking a small 
part in the boundary of the orbit. The pre-orbital sensoiy 
canal crosses this plate^ In accordance with the nomenclature 
proposed by Heintz I call this element the post-nasai bone. 
It is evidently homologous with a similar plate in Phlyct^^- 
naipis acadica^ first made known by Woodward and called 
by him the pre-maxilla. Some specimens show that the post- 
nasal bone was vaulted over the narial sac (PI. [X, Fig. 2), 
but there Is no distinct narial notch on the anterior margin 
of the head-roof. 

The pineal plate, where well defined;, is seen to be a rather 
large polygonal bone, in which the pineal pit is usually con¬ 
spicuous. In some forms this plate is much smaller and oval 
in shape. The pineal pitp apparently did not open above. 
Of the side plates of the head, only fragments of the sub- 
orbital have been found. The eye was large and a sclerotic 
ring was present. An Impression of a portion of this ring is 
to be seen on the specimen figured on Pi. IX* Fig. 2. It was, 
apparently, composed of more than four separate bones which 
is the usual number found in the Jrtkrodira. 

The sensory canal system In Eury^spij corresponds to 
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that in other Acanthaspids with the following cstceptlons. 
The pre-<}rbaal canal, arising on the prc-orbital plate, crossed 
the post-nasal plate to terminate on the front margin of the 
head. A canal, not hitherto found in the Jfthrodirat but 
apparently^ an extension of the marginal canal, arises at or 
near the Junction of the latter with the post-suborbiial canal 
and passes forward above the orbits nearly to the posterior 
end of the pre-orbital canal. In its course, tt traverses both 
the post-orbitaJ and pre-orbital plates. I propose to call this 
the pre-marginal canal. Nothing is known of the jaws or 
dentition in Euryaspis^ 

As in all other Arthrodira the head was no doubt movably 
articulated to the aniero-dorso-lateral plates on the trunk 
carapace. The connection, however, must have been of the 
simplest type. There are no traces to be seen of a fossa 
glenoidalis on the externo-basal plate and no cond3'le on the 
antero-dorso-lateral plate. The posterior margin of the ex¬ 
terno-basal plate overlapped the anterior margin of the antero- 
dorso-lateral plate where it was received in a shallow groove. 

The median dorsal plate is separated from the head-roof 
by a considerable gap. It is strongly arched from side to 
side and from front to rear, and bears on its centre a pro¬ 
nounced node. Only the faintest trace of a keel is to be seen 
on the v'isceral surface. This surface also shows along the 
lateral borders the impressions of the articulating areas of 
the antcro-dorso-Iaieral and postero-dorso-lateral elements 
w'hich it overlapped (PU X, Fig. 2). The median dorsal 
plates in the collection vaiy considerably In outline and prob¬ 
ably more than one species is represented (PI. X, Figs. 1,4). 

The antero-dorso-latcral plate is quite narrow in the ex¬ 
posed surface, but bears wnde margins of overlap. Its upper 
anterior process intervenes between the median dorsal plate 
and the head-roof (PI. XI, Fig. i). 

The postero-dorso-lateral plate is wider behind than in 
front, is traversed for a short distance by a lateral line, and 
was apparently overlapped by four elements, the median 
dorsal, the aniero-dorso-lateral, the antero-Iateral, and the 
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postcro-lateraL The latter plate has not j^et been recognized, 
but it must have been present as shown by an area of overlap 
on the lateral margin of the postero-dorso-Iateral (PL X, 
F'g' 5 )' 

The antero-latcral plates in the collection vary to some 
extent in shape and probably more than one species is repre¬ 
sented. Its lower margin embraces the spinal plate. The 
plate is strongly arched from front to rear. The visceral 
surface is smooth with no pronounced keel. On Pi. XI, Figs. 
2 and 3, I show two forms of this element, one in inner, the 
other in outer view. 


Fig. 2. Etttyaipii hTBck^epkidut Biyant. Plan of wntral »m»r. AVL, amero- 
Teatfx>-lat«ral; A.W, antcrD-ncdiafl.ycAiral; IL, mtcio.laienl; MV, 
v«atnl; PSL, pnHipbal UiiKlla; PVI., pMicii>-v«nt»-(a(*rii|; Sp.apiiw. Ca.Xi. 

fit Text Fig. 2,1 have drawn a reconstruction of the ventral 
armor. This is partly based upon the specimen illustrated 
on PL XI, Fig. I, one of the few instances in which a number 
of plates, evidently belonging to the same individual, are 
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grouped together- A$ seen m this spedfnen, the impression 
of the intero-lateral plate extends across the front margin of 
the anterc^ventrCHlaUTal. !i seems to have consisted of two 
wings as in Coccostrus, In most specimens examined the bone 
has become detached, exposing the recess in which it formerly 
lay. in some cases it was in contact with its fellow in the 
median line of the fish, in others it is slightly separated by 
an intervening process of the antero-median-ventraL At the 
outer end, it was apparently in contact with the spinal plate. 

The antero-ventrolateral plate is arched very gently from 
side to side in fronts but behind the spine its posterolateral 
area is strongly flexed upwards and here the plate may hav'e 
come into contact with the postero-dorso-lateral element of the 
dorsal shield. In advance of this area, the lateral margin of 
the antero-ventro-Iateral is gently arched and overlaps the 
spinal plate. 

On the visceral surface of the antero-ventro-Iateral plate, 
a thin keel or lamina of bone, the '‘^pre-spinal lamina"^ of 
Heintz, cun-es around the plate as indicated by dotted lines 
in the sketch (Fig, 2^ PSL). 

The spinal plate for most of its length is firmly fixed 
between the outer margins of the antero-lateral abo^'^e and 
the antero-vcntro-latcral below. The outer margin of the 
spine is ornamented with a row of enlarged tubercles. The 
posterior free margin carries a series of minute denticles. 
The distal end of one of these spines is shown enlarged on 
PL XI, Fig. 4^ 

The postero-ventro-lateral plate is gently arched from 
side to side. Seen from below the right postero-ventro- 
lateral overlaps its mate of the left side, and is itself over¬ 
lapped by the antero-ventro-lateral. The antero-medlan ven¬ 
tral plate is long and narrow (PI. VIII, Fig. 2), and overlaps 
the anterior end of the median ventral. The latter (PI. X, 
Fig. 6) IS a diamond shaped plate with margins of overlap on 
all sides. 

The posterior part of the trunk of EuTyaspis was covered 
with scales, but nothing is known of its shape or of its fins, 
and only detached scales have been found. 
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Euryaspis ohscurtts n. sp, 

PI. TX, Fig. i; Text Fig. 3 

Type A cranial shield in yellow iimestone (No. 13577). 

The type and only specimen of this species is distinguished 
by very large eye-notches and pointed snout. The cranial 
roof, as preserved, is well v^aulted, especially in front. The 
postero-latcral contours are angular. The component bones 
of the head arc so firmly fused that little can be seen of their 
outlines. In the orbital region, one sees the beginnings of the 
sutures that form the boundaries of the pre-orbital plates. 
These, for some reason, are always conspicuous in Euryaspid 
heads. Most of the upper margin of the orbit must have 
been formed by the post-orbital plate, for the anterior and 
posterior sutures of the pre-orbital plate seem to meet at the 
orbital notch, thus excluding the pre-orbital plate from the 
orbit. 



Fic. 3. Evryatpii n. ip. OuUtiie ol head-roof with xiuoii' caujil nitem. 

PiO, p^rbiul; PiO, pwl-oihital; R, pmmI. C». X 1. Bwed on t™ .pecl- 
mcn. Xo- 13577. 


The total length of the head-roof Is 29 mm. and its extreme 
width is 30 mm. The pineal impression is far back. The 
sensory canal system is well preserved, and is like that in 
E. brachycepkalus. The prc-marginal canal is present, but is 
not a direct continuation of the marginal canal. The bones 
are ornamented with fine tubercles. 
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No doubt certain! detached plates of the body carapace 
in the collection pertain to this species, but it is at present 
impossible to conflrm it, 

EuryoJpij cristatuj n. sp. 

PI, XII, Figs. 1-5; Teit Fig. 4 

Type: A dorsal shield imbedded in yellow limestone (No. 

1373 0* 

Dorsal shield somewhat wider than long, emarginate in 
front, pointed behind, strongly arched from side to side and 
from front to rear. A longitudinal, median row of stout 
denticles extends from the posterior end of the shield to the 
median node. Here they become greatly enlarged, forming 
a crest composed of four or five compressed, spine-like teeth. 
Ornament consisting of fine, pear-shaped tubercles. 

Several more or less fragmentary shields belonging to this 
species arc found in the collection. Of these, perhaps the 
best is the type (PI. XII, Fig. ()< The specimen is preserved 
mostly as an impression with a certain amount of bone ad¬ 
hering. Only when imbedded with the visceral side upwards 
are the denticles preserved. A portion of the lateral margin 
of each side has been broken away on the type specimen. A 
more complete shield is shown on PL XII, Fig. 2, and the 
median row of denticles is seen on the posterior half of a frag- 
mentarj' specimen illustrated on PI. XII, Fig. 3. The type 
specimen measures 29 mm. in length and was originally some¬ 
what wider than long. 

Enryaspis spec. Indet. 

Detached plates from the ventral armor are abundant in 
the collections from Beartooth Butte. These, obviously, rep¬ 
resent several species, probably one or another of those above 
described. Pending the discovery of associated remains, I 
content myself with illustrating the most divergent forms on 
PI. XI 11 , Figs. I to 6- The specimen shown on PI, Xfll, 
Fig. z is the only one in which I have found the intero-lateral 
clement preserved in place. 
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In many respects^ Euryaspti is closely related to the 
German species described as A^aiitkitspis h^intzt by Gross- 
In both, the head plates are firmly fused, while the trunk 
armor is divided^ with broad areas of overlap. In both, the 
median dorsal plate is very wide and strongly arched in all 
directions, while the median keel on the visceral surface is 
exceedingly feeble, fn both^ a postero-Iateral plate separates 
the postero-dorso-Iateral from the postero-ventro-lateraL 



4^ Euryaipit a, ip. Medina donal phlt. Ca. X Bi9«d oa 

No. ]];7[owiih details from otJier specimtat. 

On the Other hand, the head-roof in EMrajpis is shorter 
and wider, a large post-nasal plate is present, and the sensory 
canal system differs in some important features. The antero- 
dorsQ-lateral plate is narrower in Euryaspis and the cond3de 
seems to be wholly absent. It is also evident that /icantkaspij 
must be assigned to a new genus since the antero- 
ventro-laieral plates are obviously very different from those 
of the type species- 

Genus Jnartkraspif n. gen. 

Acanthaspids with head broader than long, well arched 
from side to side, narrow in front, but with strongly developed 
lateral lobes. Orbits small and placed far forwards. Rostral 
plate large. Fossa glenoidalis of the externo-basal plate and 
condylus glenoidalis of the antero-dorso-lateral plate feeble 
or absent. Membrane bones ornamented with tubercles. 
Jaw elements unknown. Head plates, excepting in the rostral 
region, firmly fused* Trunk armor divided. Two species 
are known. 
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Anarthraspis ckambirlini Bryant 
PI. XIV, Figs. 1-3; PI. XV, Figs. I, 3; Pi. XIX, Fig. 2; PI. 
XXIV, Fig. 3; Text Fig. 5 

1932. Cacco^teus chamhMinx Bryant. Proc. Amcr. Phil. 
Soc,, ^d. LXXI, No. 5, p. 250, PI. IX, Figs. 2, 4. 

This species was founded upon certain detached plates of 
the trunk carapace and upon a fragment of the head shield. 
These were thought by the present writer to pertain to a new 
Coccostcid. Since then, six more or less complete head shields 
have been found and a number of plates from the trunk armor. 
Together they demonstrate beyond question that we are here 
dealing with an Acanthaspid. 

Viewed from the upper side, the head-roof is seen to be 
closely studded with minute tubercles. The rostral region is 
usually broken cleanly away exposing Its suture line, but in the 
only specimen in which it is preserved In place that suture, 
like all others of the head-roof, is completely obliterated. 
The only exceptions to this are short paired suture lines in the 
orbital region marking the division between the pre- and post- 
orbital bones. 

Viewed from below, the bones are also completely fused 
together. The visceral surface of the head-roof isrcmarkably 
smooth, although low ridges and shallow depressions are found, 
corresponding in general to those of Coccosteus. 

The shape of the head-roof can be seen by examining the 
specimens figured on PL XIFig. i; PI. XV, Fig. i. In 
both of these, however, the rostral plate is missing. K de¬ 
tached rostral plate, perhaps belonging to a juvenile individual 
of this species, is illustrated on Pi. XXIV, Fig. 3, It shows 
areas of overlap. In certain specimens ossiheation rays of 
the bones In the head are fairly well preserved and have made 
possible the restoration of the head-roof shown in Text Fig. 5. 
The pineal plate has not been found. 

The eye notches are small and located far forward. How'- 
ever, the rostral plate takes no part in the upper contour of 
the orbit, this being formed by margins of the pr(>-orbitaI and 
post-orbital plates. 
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There are no tracer of a fossa gienoidalis on the externo- 
basal plate in any specimen before me. This dement over¬ 
lapped the antero-dorso-lateral to a considerable extent. The 
connection between the two is of the simplest type as cont- 



thombtrlim Biyaqt. Pla^ qf beadL^mar sad donal armor 
ADL, »ntc(^no-b[r™]; C, ccmral; EB, wleniD*ha*aJ; M, mareinal; Mb' 
n^an hwal; Ml> median dmsat; O. orbiij PiO, pn-arbita|; PtO, iKMt^bltal: 

Kj rostT'jiil. Ci. X 


pared with other Arthrodircs, and it is questionable how much 
independent motion could have been exercised by the head. 
Certainly there were no robust seats of attachment for muscles 
such as arc found on the under sides of the head-roof in Coc- 

cosUus and Dinichthys^ 
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The sensor>' canal system forms open grooves on the upper 
surface of the head-roof. On the under surface of the head 
these canals are often visible because the bone is thickened 
or depressed along their course. There is no pre-marginal 
canal such as is seen in Euryaspu. The pre^orbital must 
have traversed a post-nasal plate- Otherwise the canal pat¬ 
tern agrees well with that in other Acanthaspids, 

Of the trunk armor the following plates are known: 
medlan-dorsah antero-dorso-Iateral, intcro-lateraL antero- 
ventrcKlateralj spinah antero-median-X'^entralj and median ven¬ 
tral, Some of these are illustrated on PL XIV and PL XVL 
It will be seen that only the merest rudiment of a condyle 
appears on the antero-dorso-lateral plate (PL XIV, Fig* 2)* 
It is also to be observed that a broad region across the entire 
anterior margin of the ADL was overlapped by the head* 

The median-dorsal plate is represented by a fragment 
showing the right half of the plate in visceral aspect (Pli, 
XI\L F ig- $)■ There is no trace of a median keel and prob¬ 
ably none existed. While this plate must have been longer 
than wide, another median-dorsal plate in the collection be¬ 
longing to this or another species is broader than long (Pi. 
XIX, Fig. z). 

T he intero-lateral plate is a long narrow bone, shaped as 
in Euryaspis. The antero-ventro-lateral plate was about as 
broad as long (PL XV', Fig. 2), Only the anterior portion of 
the spinal is known, but its free end probably did not extend 
lieyond the end of the antcro-ventro-Iateral. A right postcro- 
veijtro-lateral plate, apparently of this species, is shown on 
PI. XW, Fig. 3. The antero-median-ventral and median ven¬ 
tral plates are similar to those of the next species to be 
described, but smaller. 

The tail of this fish was no doubt covered with scales, but 
nothing is known of its shape or of the fins. \o traces of the 
jaw elements have been found, and I must say here that the 
specimens illustrated as supposed infero-gnathal and postero- 
supra-gnathal elements described in a former paper as of 
Coccosi/fus chamberlini were no doubt misinterpreted as jaw 
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dements. The specimen regarded as a postero-supra-gnathal 
is in fact a postero-ventro-lateral plate of a juvenile Euryaspis. 
The mandibular element, if such it is, may not pertain to an 
Arthrodire. 


Anartktaspis mmxtanus Bryant 

PI. X\T, Figs, t-3; PL XVn, Figs. I, 2; PL XXIV, Fig. 2j 

Text Fig. 6 

1953. Svalbardaspi; montauus Bryant. Proc, Amer, 
Phil. Soc., Vol. LXXI, No. 5, p. 249, PI, X, Fig, t. 

1932. Coccosttus chamheTlini Brj'ant. Proc. Amer. Phil. 
Soc., V'oL LXXI, No. 5, p, 23 [ (antero-dorso-lateral plate), 
PL IX, Fig. I. 

This species was founded upon a detached rostral plate 
resembling the same element in Svalbariaspisy a form from 
Spitabergen, and provisionally placed in that genus by the 
present writer. Since then three or four nearly complete 
heads have been found. These show that we are dealing 
with a second and larger species of Anarthraspiif a genus 
peculiar to the United States, As in Stmlhardaipis siensioi, 
the rostral plate forms most of the anterior margin of the 
head-shield, and the orbits are small and placed far forward, 
but the shape of the head is very different from that of 
Svalbardaspis, being much wider and more angular in the 
posterior half. 

The,head, Text Fig, 6, is large and well arched. It 
measured about [32 mm, in length by 142 mm. in greatest 
w'idih, and thus is wider than long. The rostral plate is 
detached in all specimens known to me, but the other plates 
of the head-roof are fused and their boundaries difficult to 
ascertain. The large rostral plate has already been described, 
but the pineal plate Is unknown. A reexamination of the so- 
called pineal plate in the type specimen convinces me that it 
is only a peculiar fracture in the visceral surface of the rostral 
plate. The pre-orbital plates are long and are in contact with 
each other in the median line. The post-orbital plate is 
small. The marginal plate is long and narrow In front and 
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throughout its length is in contact with the central plate. 
The median basal plate is long, with straight sides. A short 
projection Is found on the posterior end of this plate in the 
median line as In many other Arthrodires There is no trace 
of joint sockets on the eitcrno-basal bones. 


Fi6. (Si. Bryant. Flan of head'Hoof. C, Mdiral; EB,c»ercio> 

baaalj &1, maisiiul; MB, median lajaf; O, orbit; PK), pre-orbitk; PiO, post-* 
orbital; ^ rottial. Ca. X H- 

All of the heads in the collection are badly weathered. 
The most complete specimen (PI. XVI, Fig. i) Is preserved 
as an Impression of the visceral surface. Other examples show 
that the outer surface was ornamented with small stellate 
tubercles. On the trunk plates these tubercles are somewhat 
larger. The sensor>'' canal system Is like that in ji, chamber- 
Hni. The pre-orbital canal certainly must have crossed over 
onto a post-nasal plate as shown by several examples. The 
side plates of the head are unknown. 

Of the trunk armor, the antero-dorso-lateral plate has 
already been described. The other plates of the dorso-lateral 
armor have not been identified. There is no condyle on the 
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antero-dcrso-Iatcral plate, but a tong area of overlap on its 
anterior margin. This area forms a groove into which the 
externo-basal plate of the head must have fitted, exactly, as 
in A. ckamherllnit There are also wide areas of overlap to 
receive the median dorsal and the antero-Iateral plates. 

.All of the plates composing the ventral shield are known 
from isolated specimens. The antero-median-ventral and 
median-ventral are illustrated on PI. XVT, Figs. 2, 3, and 
need no detailed description. The antero-ventro-lateral (PI. 
XV n, Fig. i) is about a$ long as wide. A portion of the 
spinal and most of the intero-lateral plates are preserved with 
the specimen illustrated. Et will be observed that the spinal 
element was short and its distal extremity did not extend so 
far as the posterior end of the anteroventro-lateral. The 
latter plate is nearly fiat, but its postero-lateral margin is 
strongly flexed upw^ards. The postero-ventro-lateral plate is 
known by a number of imperfect specimens. One of these 
(PI. XV H, Fig. 2) shows that the outer margin of the plate 
was also strongly curved upwards, following the contour of 
the antero-ventro-lateral which overlapped it. The plate is 
long and narrow\ 

Nothing has been found of the jaw elements in this species 
with the possible exception of a small fragment of bone bearing 
a row of toothlike denticles on one margin. This bone Is 
shown enlarged on PI, XXIY, Fig. 3. As there are distinct 
traces of a tubercular ornamentation on this bone, it possibly 
may be a portion of a spinal plate, the outer margin of which 
is still unknown. 

Certain large, round, or oval scales bearing an ornamenta¬ 
tion similar to that of the above described plates, probably 
are from the body of this fish. 

Sub-Class Ei.asmobr..\xckii. Ichthyodorulites 
ackairdcanthus niinor n. sp. 

PI. xvnr. Fig. 1 

Type: A complete spine in yellow limestone (No. 13664), 

Spine small, slender, tapering, gently arched. Sides 
marked with a single longitudinal ridge. This is narrow and 
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sharp proximally, bounded by wide sulci on each side, and 
becomes broader and more rounded distally until it occupies 
most of the lateral surface of the spine. Inserted portion 
short. 

Spines referred to this genus have been found in I/Ower and 
Middle Devonian rocks both in Europe and America. Thej' 
are similar in character to the spines of Acantkodes concinnus 
Whiteaves from the Upper Devonian of Scaumenac Bay, 
Quebec, and no doubt the little spine here described belonged 
to an earlier Acanthodian fish, 

Onchits peracutus n, sp. 

PI. XVIH, Fig. 3 

Type; A small spine in red limestone (No. 13666). 

Spine long, straight, acute, and slender with sharp edges. 
Pulp cavity extending to the apex. Sides ornamented with 
a median series of several sharp longitudinal ridges. Inserted 
portion short and finely striated. 

The small but robust spine described herewith is known 
by a single specimen. Unfortunately this is badly crushed 
throughout its length, and the number of ridges on the ex¬ 
posed lateral surface cannot be determined. As it obviously 
differs decidedly from any other spine in the collection, I have 
given it a name, although the description must at present 
remain a little indefinite, 

Genus Pinnacanthus n. gen. 

Spines small, much laterally compressed, sigmoidal in out¬ 
line. Sides ornamented with, exceedingly fine, subparallel 
but undulating longitudinal striae. Posterior margin with a 
single series of slender denticles directed upwards. 

Pinnadintkus inequistriMus n. sp. 

PL XVIII, Fig. 2 

Type: A small spine m yellow limestone (No. 13665). 

A small but graceful spine with slightly sigmoidal outline. 
Inserted portion long and tapering. Exposed portion much 
compressed. Ornament consisting of longitudinal striations 
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so fine that they are invisible to the naked eye. Slender 
denticles on posterior face directed upwards. 

In some features this spine resembles Sulbocanthus ru^osus 
from the same formation and locality. Both are 
greatly compressed, and are more or less sigmoidal in outline, 
with sharp upwardly directed denticles on the posterior face. 
Both are ornamented with wavy striae. In PinnacantkvSj 
how’ever, the striae are much finer, and the base of insertion 
is veo'" different. .As the original illustration of the type 
specimen of j 5 . rngosns was indistinct in some details, I figure 
another and more complete specimen much enlarged on PL 
Fig. for comparison with the present form. 

Genus tUhnacanthvi n. gen. 

Spines small, curved, laterally compressed and tapering. 
Pulp cavity large, extending to the apex. Sides of exserted 
portion ornamented with numerous smooth, longitudinal 
costae. Posterior face with a single series of stout denticles. 
Base unknown. 

Helenacanthui infurvus n. sp. 

PL XIX, Fig. 1 

Type: Two incomplete spines imbedded in red limestone 
(No, 13662). 

The small, jaw-like elements upon which this species is 
founded are crushed and broken. As preserv-ed, the largest 
spine measures about 40 mm. in length and 4 mm, in greatest 
width. One spine is strongly curved, the other less so, the 
latter probably being only the proximal portion of a spine. 
On the posterior face of each ts to be seen a single row of 
stout, closely approximated denticles. The lateral faces are 
ornamented with numerous fine, smooth, longitudinal ridges. 
In neither specimen is the base preserved. It is evident that 
the distal half of the spine is much more curved than the 
proximal end. 

IxCERT^E SEOIS 

A large fragment of shagreen forming part of the in- 
tegument of some unknown fish is shown on PI. XX. The 
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shagreen consists of small polygonal granules with basal 
cavities. As seen by folds in the present specimen the integu¬ 
ment was quite flexible. None of the granules are perfectly 
preserved. Whether the specimen pertains to a selachian or 
to an ostracoderm like Thelodus is uncertain. 

Another specimen exhibiting the integument of most of 
the trunk of an unknown fish is illustrated on Pi. XXL 
Here the trunk is seen to be covered with apparently smooth, 
ovoid scales. Head and fins are absent. What seems to be 
the tail of the fish is covered with scales. Adjacent to the 
specimen is a bone fragment which may belong to the head. 
This bone is ornamented by rows of fine punctse forming a 
rugose surface. 

Part III. Supplementary Notes on the Heterostraci 

Shortly after the completion of the foregoing paper, there 
w'as forwarded to the author a small but exceedingly important 
collection of fossils gathered by Dr. Dorf and his party at 
Beartooih Butte during the summer of 1933. Included are 
two Protaspids exhibiting the trunk behind the armor and; 
in one of these, the forepart of the tail is preserved. The 
collection also includes a dorsal shield of a form representing 
a new genus and species belonging In the primitive family 
Paraspida among the Heterostraci, and a large Merostome 
described by Dr. Ruedemann, in a brief paper appended 
hereto, as Pttrygotus pHncetanii, The discovery of a Euryp- 
terid in the Beartooth Butte fauna is of special interest because 
they are found In association with Ac a nth asp ids, which come 
closest to those here described, in the Lower Devonian of 
Germany. Both Pierygotus and Eurypterus are there found 
in association with . 4 canthaspids, Cephalaspids and some 
Pteraspids. The Acanthaspids are very close to Euryaspis., 
but differ in some minor particulars. 

The fish fossils are discussed herewith. 
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Protaspii buckiri Brj'^ant 

PI. XXil; PL XXVl/F[g_ 2 

The unique specimen inustrated on Plate XXII shows 
dorsal and ventral shields crushed together. Behind these 
extends a slender and attenuated whiplike body covered with 
large scales. The tail of the animal was unfortunately broken 
aw'ay. 

The fossil lies on its back with the ventral side uppermost. 
The branchial plates are still attached. The head is incom¬ 
plete in the oral region and so badly crushed that nothing can 
be determined concerning the plates that surround the mouth. 
The ventral shield is closely superimposed upon the dorsal 
element and in many places has broken away^ It is apparent 
that in life the hinder end of the carapace w^as constricted 
and formed a comparatively narrow opening through which 
the trunk projected. There is no evidence of cornual plates 
in the foasiL It seems certain that branchial outlets must 
have been located in this region. 

The scales of the body behind the armor are badly crushed 
and broken. Nevertheless, they occupy their normal posi¬ 
tion. Apparently there was a median series of long, pointed 
scales both dorsal and ventral. Towards the posterior end 
of the trunk the scales remain comparatively large, and only 
two or three scales are contained in the depth of the body. 
The trunk is broken off just in front of the tail whichj unfor¬ 
tunately, is missing. 

Due to crushing the orbits are rarely preserved in Protaspid 
fossils. A fragment of a dorsal shield of P. buck^ri has been 
found in ’which one orbit is perfecilv preserved. 1 illustrate 
This on PL XXVJ, Fig. 2. 

Proinspis dorji Bryant 
PL XXIII; PL XXI\^ Fig. I 

Another specimen of a Protaspid in which portions of the 
body behind the armor have been found is illustrated on PL 
XXI 11 . Here we have the dorsal shield preserved in outer 
aspect, and crushed flat. At the point where the body pro- 
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Jects beyond the armor the fossil unfortunately, has been 
fractured and a portion destroyed. However, the two blocks 
fitted perfectly below the fossil and as repaired the tail lies 
exactly in its original position. 

In this case the proximal moiety of the tall Is also pre¬ 
served* As in P* buch^ri the body behind the armor is slender 
and defended by median dorsal and ventral series of large, 
pointed scales with a few lateral scales intervening, Ap^ 
preaching the tail the lateral scales become smaller and more 
numerous, extending into the tail itself (PL XXIV, Fig, i). 
The tail was either truly heterocercal, or of the reversed 
heterocercal type know^n as hypoccrcaL The fulcral scales 
rapidly diminish in si^e on the tail portion. 

The trunk is comparatively much shorter than in P. 
buck^ri^ and it should be observed that the reconstruction of 
this fish presented on Plate III, Part I of this paper is in¬ 
correct in so far as the trunk in front of the tail is concerned. 
The irvink is now known to have been much more slender and 
whip-likcp and the sides of the dorsal shield converged posteri¬ 
orly conforming to the shape of the slender trunk. 

Cyrtaspis papiilatus Biyant 
PI. XXV 

Among the specimens collected during the past summer Is 
a fine large, uncrushed dorsal shield of Cyrtaspis papinatus* 
As this specimen is much more complete than the type, I 
have illustrated it on PI. XXV* The shield Is little deformed 
by crushing except for the branchial plates and was steeply 
arched. The height of the arch in the dorsal shieldi, at about 
the centre of the first year's growth as shown by growth rings, 
was about mm* Cyrtaspis was therefore a comparatively 
deep-bodied fish* Normally, the hinder portion of the shield 
was much constricted and the trunk behind the shield must 
have been slender as in Protaspis. The sensory canal system 
is shown in part on this specimen and agrees w^el! with that in 
other members of the family. 

If the conspicuous concentric rings or annuli on the cara- 
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pace of the specimen arc due to yearly cycles of growth, then 
this individual must have been about eight years old at death. 

Genus Cryptaspis n. gen. 

Comparatively large fornis belonging in the family Poras- 
pida. Dorsal shield entirely^ undivided and weakly vaulted. 
Rostral region broad, unconstricted, Maaillar brim appa¬ 
rently undeveloped. Lateral lobes weak. Post-branchial por¬ 
tion rather long. The dorsal shield terminating posteriorly 
in a short, rounded, median lobe. Orbital notches small. 
Pineal and branchial impressions weak. Brain impressions 
absent. Branchial plate oblong, always detached, but show¬ 
ing areas of overlap. Dermal skeleton with well developed 
cancellous layer. Dentine ridges fine, flat on top, but laterally 
crimped. Sensory' canal system similar to that in Por&spiS- 

The presence of a number of species of this genus in the 
Beartooth fish beds is indicated by a goodly number of de¬ 
tached branchial plates of variable size and shape. Some of 
these are nearly straight while in others the lateral margin is 
strongly concave in outline on one side and convex on the 
other. The complete branchial plate of a rather large form 
was illustrated in a former paper ‘ as a supposed branchial 
plate of P. bucheriy and a fragment of a large dorsal shield 
doubtless belonging in this genus is noticed in Part I of the 
present paper (Vol. LXXII, No. 5, 1933, p. 312) and illus¬ 
trated on PI. XVII, Fig. a. However, the only definable 
species is based upon the unique fossil described below 

Cryptaspit elHpticits n. sp. 

PI. MM, Fig. 4; PI. XXVI, Fig. 1; Text Figs. 7, 8 

Type: .A complete dorsal shield in red limestone (No. 
I3752)- 

Dorsal shield semi-elliptical in outline and undivided, with 
weak branchial lobes. Orbits small and directed laterally. 
Pineal macula and branchial impressions indistinct. Maxillar 
brim apparently undeveloped. Branchial plates oblong with 

‘ W. L. Biyanc, "Lower t'uhcs of Beartoock Buite, Wjr-ominjj/' Pne, 

Amer. PkH. Sot., Vol. LXXI, No. 5 , tw*, p. SJ7. PL III, Pig. j. 
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subparallcl Sensory canal system like that in Poraspis. 

Dentine ridges flattened, with crimped sides. Arranged fan¬ 
shaped on the rostral and post-branchial areas. Elsewhere 
running in subparallel, longitudinal rows separated by minute 
grooves. Five of these ridges contained in i mm. 

The only dorsal shield of this species which has yet come 
to light is illustrated on PI. XXVI, Fig. [, and a tracing of the 
fossil showing the lateral line system is presented in Text Fig. 
7, The shield Is only gently arched, perhaps due to crushing, 



Fig. 7. Cryffafpf lUi^ats n. ip. Ouilme of darul thMd iboiniiE i«UGiy cinal 
•Ttttem, several bnaelual impressioiu, md. fragmenc of brsnchiai plate. C*. X 
Based on iBe t)*pe apeclmen, N<k Ij7ja. 

and, as preserved, exhibits the cancellous layer throughout its 
extent, exposing most of the sensory canals. Nevertheless, 
the bases of the dentine ridges may still be seen and in one or 
two small areas they are completely preserved. I believe I 
hav^e recognized a small orbital notch on one side. The pineal 
macula may be seen, although indistinct, and three weak 
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branchial itnpTessions are preserved on one side. On the 
other only one can be seen. Impressions of nasal sacs and 
of semi-circular canals are absents A considerable portion of 
the right branchial plate lies adjacent to the shield, but little 
moved from its normal position. There is no indication of 
the position of the branchial opening on any of the detached 
branchial plates in the collection, but this orifice probably 
was located on the upper margin of the branchial plate and 
in advance of the lateral lobe of the dorsal shield as in 
Poraspii. 

The lateral line system is very distinct on the type speci¬ 
men and a tracing of it is given in Text Fig, J, With certain 
differences, it strongly resembles the lateral line system in 
PoTosfis poUris Kiaer. The transverse commissures extend 
across the plate from one margin to the other. The V-shaped 
line, lying just behind the pineal rnacula, does not meet the 
outer longitudinal line as in Poraspis. There are also two 
other paired diagonal canals which are not found in the 
Porasptds. 

A lateral fragment of a ventral shield, probably belonging 
to this species, is shown on PI. \ 1 IT, Fig. 4. It exhibits 
quite clearly the lateral Hne system of that region. This 
appears to consist of two lateral longitudinal canals and a 
series of transverse commissures. The latter originate at the 
inner longitudinal canal and extend inwards for an unknown 
distance. Nine of these transverse lines arc to be seen on 
the specimen (Text Fig. 8). The anterior and posterior trans¬ 
verse canals extend outwards, forming a connection between 
the paired longitudinal lines. 

In all hitherto described Pteraspids and Poraspids only 
one longitudinal lateral line is found on each side of the 
ventral shield, I, therefore, closely examined this specimen 
to see if the outermost longitudinal line could be due to a 
fortuitous fracture. .Along some portions of its length it 
certainly does resemble the impression of a fracture, but in 
other parts it seems clearly defined as a lateral line. Nothing 
is known of the squamation of the trunk behind the shield. 
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The nearest American relative of this primitive species i$ 
Palaeaspis from rocks of the Salina group of the Silurian in 
Pennsylvania, 



Fig. i. Cfyftaspu isUiptlciLi n. <p. Frsifmtcit af v^ntnl aliicldl showing sensory 
ctaat. Ca- X No. 

Conclusion 

The discovery and exploration of the Beartooth fish lens 
opened a new chapter in our knowledge of the long history of 
vertebrate evolution. It revealed another locality where, in 
Lower Devonian times* lay a body of water teeming with 
fishes. Already a surprising variety of animals has been 
described and it is certain that the list Is by no means ex¬ 
hausted. Twenty-eight named species are now known from 
this lens* all of which are new to science. Several orders of 
vertebrates are represented, and among these, eight of the 
thirteei> genera found here are new. 

Discoveries like these help to fill in the wide gaps in the 
history of vertebrate evolution that are ever narrowing. Here 
we find a group of animals closely related to those found In 
former water pools of the same period as far away as eastern 
Europe* together with a few large* but highly specialized forms 
which seem to have arisen in America. On the whole, the 
fauna of Beartooth Butte differs from the European fauna 
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of the same period hardly more than do modern fishes from 
equally far separated waters. 

A comparison of the Beartooth fauna with that of the 
Lower Devonian beds of Overath, Germany, discloses the 
following more or less closely related groups of genera. 


Beartooth Butte 

Heterostracc 

Overath 

Pfotaspis 


Putaspis 

Cyrtaspis 


Drepanaspis 

Cardipeltis 

Crypiaspis 

Osteostraci 

* 

Cepkalaspis 

Arthrodika 

Cfpkalaspts 

Eutyaspis 


Acanthospis 

Anarthraspii 


Leptaspis 


IcUTUYODORULITCS 


Onchiis 

M ach attoica nthus 
Pinn&canthiii 
BulbQ«iittkus 
tifUnacanth us 

Dlpteras sp. (?) 
Purygotvs 


Dipnoi 

XT EKOSTOaiATA 


Onchus 

Mackoiraca nth us 
Gyracanthns 


Pttrygotus 

Eurypterui 


These discoveries also help to emphasize the fact that, in 
Low-er Devonian time, vertebrates in great numbers and of 
widely different lineage had found their way half around the 
world, varying in response to a changed environment, and 
that a long and involved history lay behind them. 

l^RrrEMmTp Fpjsfcrroir^ Niw JcRAsr. 
faJE Wuxijilt ScOTt FjpfcKAEOt Fir»D. 
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PLATE I 

dmpiM A^uiziL Scctkio of bdue of ikntick fnun ink7i?^:piiiiaiRl- X Bj. 
PLATE II 

Coc£^tt^f1U dfiipirns AgAUiz. Seciioa of 4iwul poftioo of dcotidF ftom bfm-fiulluX 

X loo. 

PLATE III 

SifnoiK^hmj mtxfri HiuiiJosf aqiI Biyam. Scctba of iltntick fiam 

xes- 

PLATE IV 

Diwomylojftimd hnfd&tnsU Huuakof find Biyiat- Seciioo of iyniE^byieit 
from iofcm-^Aihal. X 

PLATE V 

Fio- C^f^fUui €dMddfnm WooAwmid^ AniePO-iupruTfrMtlaftJ i"riih poitem-iti|?r*- 

ia cHitcr vlcw- 

FiOp J. Woodiranl. Ani«MUpf*Tgn*thal wiit poiteiMupr*- 

Bitathjil m umrr^iTcw^ 

Fio* Cotct^riM tdnadtitsu WoodwMrd. lpfcrt>-fiiiatlu!l in ojittr view. 

Fic» 4 . Ctfctcslw ccnddffLfij Woodunrd, Inkro-fnathil to Inner vlew+ The 
“blido” poctioo Lm. betn rettorod fTOPi it* Intpiewiioii b the matri*. The 
ori|pDa!i from which all pbotognphi on tkh plale were taken are tn ih^ Bufaki 
MtiMuni of 


PLATE VI 

Woodward. Section of dentlclo from po#|iero-aupr»“|iiaihjtL 
XiS^ 

PLATE Vll 

Dtnuktkyt fldrlfi (Oaj'pole). SectiDa of denUde fittm aifero-gnathaL X 85 ^ 

PLATE \TJl 

Fic. I. £ttfydspu hmcifC€pkdlKi Bryasi (Ko. 1J714)^ Head-roof ahowin^ iutarea. 
X s* 

Fic. 1. Eufytjpii ^rymni .Antdo-ventro-mcdlan |iUle. 

Fjc, 3 * Etoydipti kfMcfyffphdluj^ BrTafit ijIPj j)* Hcad-foof ihowing itstUT^ 
X 3^ 

Fic. 4* Crypidifu iUif^ n, gen. & (No. ijJjB). l-tloral fragment of vontrd 
ihidfi ihowing Kruory ca.naia. X a. 

PLATE IX 

Fjo^ T- Edfjdtpii oSj-ramr ip. Type* Head-roof alwwbg aeniorjr 

CiilAllv X ^ 
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Frc- 3- Euryaspis ^rackyefphjduj Brj'ant (Nn. 15713a). SometKiiai ditiDfinl hcid- 
roof ihowidg part qf tlie rSghi »ckrmk nn^ and areaj over ihc natial MCf^ 

Tlw jptfctmcn Is prmrbTd In counictpart. X 3. 

PLATE X 

Fre. T. Evryiupij kraikyxfpft^Juj Brt'ami ^Nq, ^y 7 zy). Mtdtaa-dqrul plate, X a. 

Fic. 2. Euiy^pis kr^ikyuphaitis Br)^ant (Np^ 13716), \[qiild qf vifoeral jurface oi 
median-dqr^l plate overlapped areai of antero<lona-bteral and pasTettn 

dorfo-laierak Note onlj* faim indkatran of median keeL X ijf, 

Flo. ji, Etifyajpti kr^kycfpAaiui BQ^ant (No. Uni:ruslied median-dorial 

plate, X iH 

Fjc. 4. Eurytiipfi ip. (No. 13 717}. Medlaq-dqnal plate. X 

Fxc* 5+ Ewysjpif hrinhy^tphalm Bryant (No. 1373 '^)” Lcfi poateio-ddrwi-lalefal 
plate, slioirine sensory' canals and artaa of overlap, X 

Fig. 6 . Eury^upij Irtukyftpk^KF Br) ant (No. 1^730). Median-ventraj plate. X 2. 

FLATE XI 

Fio. J. Euryajpu hrs^kytrpk^uj Bryant [No. 13709). Rl^ht antero- and po&tcn> 
vcntio-Uiera! pla^^ to|i|etlier wlUi left antemnkirsch^laura] pkte; all probably 
from the same IndividnaL P\'Xi and ADL shown as Impiesisions of outer surface^ 
X 

Fic. a. Euryii^is *p. [No. 13735). Iispressiqn of left antcio^lateral plate. TKc 
loH-er mar^n of thii and of the following speamen li the front margin of the pUie. 
X iJi 

Fic, 3. E^ryaipu hrsfky^fpkalus (f) Bry an i [No. 13 774] , XIou Id of visceral surface 
of left anteto-lateraj pUie, X i?4' 

brachycfp/iiilut Biyint {No. 1 eKUklilky of *piqe. 


PLATE XII 

Fro. I. £itOi*rjfi>nirfdiiiwti-ip. (No. 13731). Tj-pr?. Fn£m«atary mrdiiit-riorial 
plate ahowing mat with dfnticlcr . X 3. 

Fic. 3. ^vryvpij triiUtinj p, ,p. [No. ,jyjo). Median-don*] plate with n-om 
median denticles, X 2. 

Fjc. 3. Eitry^pu trisi^ai n. sp. {No, T3729). Impression of fragmentary median- 
dd»ai plate. X 2, 


PLATE XIH 

Fjc. I. Mv^wpii ip.^ (No. 13714). VHceFal mould of right antero^ventm^latera] 
plate with impnssioq of intero-latml plate and aptne. X iH* 

r- »P- U?i5). Right antcrc^Fenlrq-laieml plate of a juvenile 

individual with intertniateral pbtc and spine. X 2 %. 

Frc, 3- Eury^ispu sp. ^o. tj 719), Vlscernl mould of left antero^vcntro-lateral place 
With impieMJon of Intem-lateral plate and spine. X2, 

Fic. 4. EuTyarfiii tp. (No. 13715). Jmprcwioo of Uft poAiert^vcntro-IateraJ pLtc, 
X 1?^- 

Fic, 5. Surydjfir ip. [No. 13733). Left tctero-ventTO-LiTtraJ plate uritli apine. 

X (73,. 

Fic. & (No- IJ 7 II). ImpnasioB of riEfit po«ttro-vcntn).|aKMl pUte 

of a juvenile mdndduil. X 
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FUTE XIV 

Fig, I. Bryant (Nq. Fragneaitary KueI eh 

aspect. X [. 

F(c. 3, ^/fttfrfArerjpir Bryani (No. ijAp). Left antem-dnrsD-latcnil 

pUte, X 

Fjo. 3. ckdmiffrlmi Bryant (No. IJ707). Fragnieatary mcdian-dorfiJ 

pUeo m vUcera! upccL X iM- 


PLATE XV 

Fic. 1+ Jnmkr^pii r^ymlvr/ini Bryant CNo. 13701). Head of fijJi Jacking roitril 
plate and shown moitJy ai nmny of visceral surface. X i- 
Fic^ 3- Jn&rtkfSJpii ck^imb^Fiini Bryant {No, IJTOi). Right antemH-ventm-Uteral 
plate with anieita-lateraL plate and pnrtian of spine, X t- 
Fig. j. Aitari&r^pij €k4mtfrHni fiiyant {Ko^ IJTOj). Right poitem-Yentro-tatcral 
(?) plate in visceral view. X 1. 


PLATE XVI 

Ftc. 1. AwartkfMJpij m^nUtnui Bry^ant (No. Head of fish show.ti as mould nf 

visceral surface, X H- 

Fic. 2. jfnaFikwpij monfanuf Bry^aat (No. 13705)^ Impression of antero-ffledlan:- 
ventral ptate. X 1+ 

F[g* 3. ../swiArffjpij meeraflia Bryant CNo^ 15706), Median V'entral plate<^ K ^ 34 ~ 

PL.\TE XVH 

Fig, [. JnjinhTsupij mafttsnm Bt^'aiii (No. ij^gS). Left anteio-ventiio-laierat 
plate ttitfi porttorw of mten>Eateral pbw and spine. X 

Fig, 2. j^ndfiAriUpftffloerffHIV Bryant (No. 13699), Incomplete left poitero-ventno 
lateral plate< X Ip 


PLATE XVI11 

Fic. 1. fHiNj^r Q. sp. (No. 13664)+ Type, Spine, X 3^£. 

Fjc. 2. PiRHtfcnnlA vj iHfi^aLfirxahur I^Ei. ^ sp, (No. I3^|)+ Type, Spine. X a. 

FiOr 3. ^rAu/pirnrifrui' n. sp, (Nn. ij666). Type, Splne^ X 3+ 

Fig, 4. rn^oriF/ Bry^anc (No. 15667). Spine. X 5- 

PLATE XIX 

Fic. 1- Il/ffrs^anifriu iTtntimu m gen. 3t sp^ tNo. 13662)^ Type. Spines. X 3. 

Fic. 2. jtrmrtkmspij ckdiB^Iini Bry-ant (?) (No^ Med Ian-dorsal pLaie+ 

X I. 


PLATE XX 

Gen. and spec, mdet- (No. 15660), Shagreen from trunk of fish# X 2. 
PL,\TE XXI 

Gen. and spec# indet- (No. ij66t}. Sealed fish# X J- 
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PLATE XXII 

<1 

Biyftnt (No* 15741)- CrtLihed tth in v^ntml » 5 p«rt wiib i^akd 

matik. X K- 

PLATE XXni 

P/tatojfu dorfi firvuc (No. E3744)r Flih ia dorsal aipcct HkiiMg portk^n of tail 

XH- 


PLATE XXIV 

Fifl, I, Prttopw 157^^ Pft>aiiiial portba of tiiL X l# 

Fig> L iRffafaniLr n. ■pu i%6s/S}* Frafrorat of boptc ibovring 

fkatidn, X a. 

Fio.- )+ 4K^dtraspii ckawihfrUni fiT)'Anl (?) (No. [3^59)^ DcUch^d itatrai plate 
■bowing irEti ol overUp. X iH' 

Pl-ATE XXV 

Cyttdipii pepULtuj Bryant (No, 13743)4 Dorval abidd. X i- 
PLATE XX\'I 

Fks. 1. Crxpi^pU iiiip$kyj a* tp, Typr- l>iinjl ibkM with portioa 

ol right branchUI plate. X I- 

Fm. 2, Pm$£ip^ Erj-ant [No, i 3 % 73 + Fragnient. of dofial »b»y ibnwinf 

right otHl X t. 


plate 1 









pL.\Tt: ii 



rcprfOjl#«,f liMpitnj Agasii!!, ScCtlofi of distj[ fwiion oi dcnlidt from mfcio-piath 

X loo. 









PL\TE [II 



S/^Winalhvj mwfi Hussakof aad Br)'ant, Seciibii of tfchiiclc from infEio-ftwthal. 

X ^5* 
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PLAIE JV 



Dinomyhjtotnfl atnl tir^^inL Section of lyFtlph^seal denticle 

from inreno-fEnaxliiLL X 8j. 






PLATE V 



canadertni Woodward, ¥m dciaiU of th^ 4 »« p, 159, 







PL.\TE VI 



CoftoftfiLf (UKodfnfit Woculw^ard. SecliOD of dltiitk^ from postcro-supri-r^aiithaL 





P 1 *.'\TE \'J 1 
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PLATE VIll 




Fig. 1, £urympij twhytfphMuj Br)'ant {Xo. 15734)* Feg, 
ctph^Stii Brj-^ant {N<j, 1J718). Fig, 5* Eurycrpii In^hycfphjtihj 
Fig. 4, Crypi^ifpi^ n.g?n. & ip. ["Sq. 15758)- S« p. f39^- 





:, Euty^jptj brushy- 
Brjant (No. 137J5)’ 
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PLATE IX 



¥iq. I. turyaspu Ghicnnts n- sp, (Xo. 1 j577>- t ig. turyaFpir hrarhyffpkiiiuf 
Un-ant (Xg, y7ija). Set pp. 15^, i6cj. 










PLM’E X 




Fxg. l. F.uryajpij hrarhycfphaluF Rr>'*nt (No- 157 ^ 7 ). FlC. 2. E^ryafpfS hf4i‘hy- 
afikaiitj Bri-ant [Xo- I3716). Fic. 3, Eitrymph kr^chyc^phoistt Br^ iinE {Xo. 1372^1), 
Kic. 4 . Euryojpu sp. (Xd- IJ7I7)^ Ftc* S- Eury^fpli ^F^ikyc/pfra^iis Bf>'ant [No. 
|J7jO). Fig. 6. Earyaipis br4chy£fph£iius Bryant (No. 137^0), S«r p. |6o. 
















PLATE XI 





Fig. 3. Kfiry&jpif hrafhyetphiilvM Br^'amE (Xo. 2. Kuryaspu ^p. (Xo. 

Fic^ (?) lin anE CXq- i3?24), Fig^ 4, Eurynjpij 

ffrarhyrfphafar Bryjnl (Kd. JJ7^2). See p. 160. 
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Fig. U Euryaipti n. (Xo. i37S^h FiC' mrfci/ifj n. sp. (Xo* 

13710}. F10+ 3+ Ettrynjpij criiiaitif fl. ip, (Xo. 137^9)- Set p. 160, 
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Fic. t, £uryajfu tp. (.W 157 * 4 )* FlC. 1- frUryojpif ip. (No. 1^71 -J- fit:- ^ 
r.ufyasph sp. (No. 1 J719). Fig. +. sp. (No. 13715). Fig, 5. Eury^ispij tp, 

(N‘0- 13723). Fig. Euryajpis ap, (No. IJ711).. 5 oe p. i 6 d. 
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PhXVE XiV 







Pit:. I. Jftiirikfayph Bn'iint (No. 13(155)+ Fi-c- 2. ./HdfiArujfij 

Brj'int 13642). Fig, 3# JjjarfkrajfiU Bi^'ant [Xo. 13707). See p. l6t- 










PJ.-\TE X\ 




['iG. 1 . ciramhfftini Brj-anl (No. 13701}. FlG. Z. J 7 \tirl^!riispij 

Bn'Attl CXg- Fid. 3. AjfarihwptJ ckamhtrNm Brj-anl (Ku. iJTOjJ- Sm p. l6|. 
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PLAI E XVII 



Pit. j. (Xo. Vir,. 

Bryani (Xo. 15695). p- i6i- 


JnufihFfUpij fii^ntnnuj 









PI-.VI E XVI IE 




Pit. t, p. sp, (Ko, Tvpc. Spinfl, X 

Fig. 2 . PinmCfinikuj imt^utjlriaiiij p. gen. 5: ip. (Xg. Ij66j)* Tv pc. Spinc^ X 2. 

Fig. 3, OnfhuJ j^racutur n. sp. [Xo. Type, Spipg. X 2. 

Flg+ 4 . BMik\t‘4intkkj ru^ius Brj apt (Xo* 13 ^ 73 . Spine. X j. 
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PL.\TE XJX 




F[G. 1. IffU/Tiirantifiki infitrmr fcn. sp. {Ndi. 1366$), Type. Spii^c^. X i- 

Fis. z. ^/nfijPtArdjr^iVcAdJHtir/i'iqi Brj'^nt (?) (No. ij663)p X 1. 
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PLATE XXI 



Gcii. Add mtici. tXo. 13661], Sculed fiah, X 1 
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PLVTK XX n 



PrvtOJpU Er\-Jint (Xo_ ll74i)» Crushed ftsh in Vc’nrr^l aspecl whh acjlcd 

LininSc, X 








PL:VT£ XXUl 



t*raiiiJpiJ Bn-anl (Xo. 13744). Fish h. dorsal aspect showing portion o( tail. 

XH 







PL VIE XX 



Fic, t. rroiajpii d&rii Bfvatii (No. 137+4). Pcoalnual port bn of tdil. X i. 

Fiy. 2. Jftartkmjph muatanui n. ip, (No. 13636J. Ffiipni^ni of bmt tho^vin^ 
dtntbbft- X -- 

Fic. 3. JmkriAfmptf f^k^mbtrlini Hn^aEit (fj (Nb. 11^59)- Detached pla^tc 

^hovrln^ areas of owrlHf. X 
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ptipilkm Bry ant s 574 - 1 ' L^rsal MM. X t 
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APPENDIX 


Eub.y?tehjds from the Lower Devonian of Beartoqth 
Butte, Wyoming 

Bv RlTDOLrU RutPEUAKK 

The eurypterid material from the Lower Devonian of 
Beartooth Butte, Wyoming, found b association with plant 
and fish remains, consists of an incomplete ventral side of 
cephalothorax and abdomen, a posterior margin of a lelsoQ 
with counterpart and a fragmentary coxal joint of a swimming 
leg. 

These jointly Indicate the presence in the beds of a Pf^ry- 
goius of fairly large siie, for which the name PifrygotuJ 
prituretonii is here proposed. In case it should be found, 
with more material, that the body and telson belong to dif¬ 
ferent forms, the outline of the body and the characteristic 
swimming leg will serve to define the species. 

PterygotuJ princ/tonii sp. nov. 

Type: No. 13743 Princeton University Geological Museum. 

Plates l-lll; Text Figs, i, 2. 

Description of body, (Figs. 1 and 2.) This specimen is 
clearly distorted by contraction in antero-posterior direction, 
whereby the carapace is shorter than originally and appears 
relatively wide. The wrinkles along the frontal margin and 
the forward position of the swimming leg clearly indicate this 
contraction. Likewise the abdomen is much shortened and 
the sternites have been shoved forward below the preceding 
ones. The abdomen also appears thereby too broad and 
short, suggesting in outline that of Eitsarcus. W hen, how- 
evefj the segments arc drawn adjoining or but slightly over¬ 
lapping, the abdomen assumes a more normal elongate form. 
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With these correctioos m mmdj the body cati be restored 
with a fair degree of approximate correctness^ as shown in the 
outline restoration of the ventral side in Text Fig, 2. From 
the original specimen and this restoration the following descrip^ 
lion can be derived. 



Fic. t, Sktxch of the type ipedmeo lo show certain feaiuiet ob&oiii:^ jn ihc plioto- 

l^iph. Xihqut^. 

ifody compact, broadly obovate, about 2)4 times as long 
as wide, contracting somewhat abruptly to the postabdomen. 
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Cfphalothorax. The carapace la semi-elliptic, approaching 
a semi-circular outline, the length originally haTing been un¬ 
doubtedly more than half the width. The posterior margin 
was nearly straight transv^erse to slightly concave. The sur- 



Fic, 2, RHiDfMtKMi d| Furyii^Ki priKCfionn^ dd^ xpprdiimitdy cwred. X 

face was probably fairly uniformly convex. As the ventral 
side of the cephalothorax alone is exposed, the eyes have not 
yet been worked out. There are no traces of marginal eyes 
observable, such as would be expected in a Pietygotus. 

Abdomen, The right (left in specimen) portion of the 
operculum is preserved. Its length is at least a fifth of its 
width, its lateral margin running obliquely forward and in¬ 
ward. The following stemites are progressively shorter, their 
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length being about a sixth of the width. Of the postabdom- 
itjal segments the fim, third, fourth and fifth are preserved 
with their outlines, the first lacking the right margin. It 
would appear that these also contract more rapidly than U 
usual in PterygettiS^ the first being twice as wide as the fifth. 
Their full length is probably not shown owing to contraction 
and overlap. The sixth postabdominal segment has not been 
seen. The posterior margin of a separate telson (Pi. 11 ) 
indicates a broad telson plate ^^Hth a deeply emarginace 
posterior margin, that is produced into a stout median spine. 
The fragment of the telson, fiv'e inches wide, Indicates a speci¬ 
men of much larger size (easily double) than the type specimen 
possesses. Its margin is closely set with knob-like scales, 

Scuipixtre. The sculpture is preserved on the right side 
on the operculum and consists of flat crescent scales, such as 
are seen in P. macTophthulmnj (see N, Y, State Museum 
Memoir 14, 2; Pi, 71, Fig, 9). Also the pore-system of the 
integument, described by the writer (see ibid. PL 80) from 
P. bw^alofnsu is clearly shown in the anterior slcrnites. 

^pp^ndagfs^ Only one of the appendages of the ccphalo- 
thorax, the right (left in figure) swimming leg is presented on 
the type specimen. It resembles in general outline more the 
broad swimming leg of an Eufypt^rus than the more slender 
one of a Ft fry got us. This, however, may be in correlation 
with the more compact form of the species here described. 

The coxa of the swimming leg is not preserved in the type 
specimen. There has, however, been found with the material 
a separate coxa (PI. Ill), lacking the manducatory edge. 
This with a width of 2.75 inches and a height of 3 inches is, 
like the telson, suggestive of a specimen twice the size of the 
type. There is not enough preserved of the plate to remove 
all doubt of its nature; it agrees however very well with the 
relatively enormous size and heavj' character of the coxa 
of the swimming leg in the congeners and in the characteristic 
sub rectangular form of its principal part. 

The following segments of the swimming leg are all pre¬ 
served, though the first three are worn and somewhat in- 
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distinct. The second to sixth segments agree in general 
outline with those of the other species of Pterygotus^ notably 
P. bu^ahensis; the second being short and ring^like; the third 
also ring-like or wedge-shaped; the fourth ring-like and 
broader than the preceding; the fifth still more broad and 
subquadrangular in outline; the sixth as in P. buffaloensis of 
irregularly rhomboidal form, but relatively larger* The 
^ seventh and eighth segments forming the paddle, compare 

well with those of P. buffaloenth reproduced in Mem* 14, Pi. 
76. They also show the serration of the outer edges of the 
seventh and eighth segments, seen in P. buffdoentis, but here 
even more strongly developed than in that gigantic Silurian 
curypterid. The terminal paletteof the paddle of Ptiry- 
gotus IS not seen in our specimen, owing to the broken extrem¬ 
ity of the paddle. 

The opercular appendage is partly preserved in the type 
specimen. It is the ovipositor of a more or less mature 
female. It appears to have been hastate at the anterior end, 
as in the congeners and to have been composed of a principal 
sheath-like median appendage that ended In paired appen¬ 
dages, The third sternite bears on its posterior margin a 
semicircular low node of unknown function. 

Horizon and iocaiity. Lower Devonian of Beartooth 
Butte, Wyoming. 

’% EXPLANATION' OF PUTES 

PLATE r 

htryimui prituttoHii n. tjs. [No. [3745 Prini^eLoa L'Divienitjr Gcologwnt Mujcum}, 
'Type. Found by 5tjev«n Foi lad Prioceud Suufdu School of Geobgy aaJ 
Natural Reiource*, 1933 . 

PLATE 11 

Pbstcnormarfiu of tclsonof another apecImEn, No. natural tixf, 

PLATE III 

Coral joint of left awtmming k^, vieired from the imlde, No. ijfisS, natural »1ze. 


FL.\T£ J 



Ptfry^oiMT ti. *p. (N'o. 157+5 Prltictxon UtiSvemiy ^tu»c«Jltlj. Type. 

FouEitl b^- Sieven Foi ojid Friiieeion Summer &chwl of Gcolog,^' ;irnj Naiurji] Resources, 1955. 
X about 3^. 
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l^ojEicrlcir iiiAr^n cif EirtsiOii of ^iinccriikcnT No, 1:^740, nutural thx- 
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Co 3 ul| Joint of left iftimmini? xi<wcd from iIie miide^ Ko. ijliiS, naturiil tkc. 
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A HALF CENTURY OF TRITUBERCULY 

THE COPE-OSBORN THEORY OF DENTAL EVOLUTION 

WITH A HEVISEB SUMMARY OF MOLAR EVOIUTIOIT FROM 
FISH TO MAN 

WILLIAM KING GREGORY 

Aotlior of “Tile OrLgiit and EiFoIutiwi of tie Human 
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Part I. Historical Review of Tritcberculy 
Cope foundi and Develops the Theory of Tritvbercitiy 
In the judgment of paleontologists the theory of tritu- 
berculy has proved to be of great value in deciphering the 
evolutionary history of the dentition in many families of 
mammals, including man. This theory may be said to date 
from April, 1883, more than fifty years agoj at that lime 
Professor E. D, Cope published his first brief note announcing 
his discovery that among the fossil mammals which he had 
discovered in the Eocene formations of Wyoming and New 
Mexico the “ tritubereular type” of upper molar was the 
primitive form and that from it the more complex molar pat¬ 
terns of later mammals had been derived. 
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But this note was by no means the first of Copers contribu¬ 
tions to the general subject of dental evolution and before con¬ 
sidering the theory of trituberctily itself it will be advisable to 
trace the principal steps that led up to it^ 

A little more than sixty-two years ago on December fif- 
teentht 1^7 ^ Cope read before this Society a paper entitled 
“The Method of Creation of Organic Forms/’ in which he 
took the first steps toward the elaboration of liis theory of 
evolution of the various types of mammalian molar teethe 

With regard to the dentition, his leading idea (pp, 238, 
241-242) at that time was that the more complex molar teeth 
of mammals had been derived from simple “ tubercles” by two 
processes: first, “anteroposierior repetitive acceleration” of 
the simple cylindric type of the ordinary toothed cetacean; 
second, “lateral repetition, the result of a repetitive effort 
of growth force in a transverse direction,” as in the inner 
fang of the sectorial tooth of a carnivore. “Alore complex 
teeth,” he continued, ^ . merely exhibit an additional 
lateral repetition, and sometimes additional longitudinal ones. 
As h welt known, the four tubercles of the human molar com¬ 
mence as similar separated knobs on the [primiti^-^el dental 
papilla.” His diagrams (7-[2, p. 241) show clearly what he 
means by the principles of anteroposterior and transverse 
repetition in the dentition of different mammals (a& explained 
on p. 242). 

70000000O00 
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Fig. t. The fitit itepi. Pftrt gF Capc'» diagram (1871) illufinttn^ iJie pricici- 
pka of ■jrtoiojswierior and iramwfrte repetition in evt>!ut!on. 7.—Dolphin. 8.“ 
SquilodDn. 9.^at. ig-—D og. It.—Mao. Jl.—IfiirCliTOie (\fqJc), 

1 his Was a far-reaching principle which the present writer 
has rediscovered and but very recently named polyisom^rism 
(sec p. 294)' Surely there is much truth in the saying that 
there is “nothing new under the sun.” 
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In 1873 Cope read a paper before the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia entitled "On the Homologies and 
Origin of the Types of Molar Teeth in the Mammalia £du- 
cabilia,” nrhich was published as an elaborate, well illustrated 
memoir in the Journal of the Academy in 1874. This contains 
an escellent classification of the types of molar teeth and many 




iHaplodont 


M Banodonf 


1 Pfyc/iodonf 


MLophodonf 


Fig. 3. Capc^i lour imin maEiir tilKf (]S 7 ^). 

illummatjng observations on the mode of origin of the more 
complex molar crowns of the ungulates- His four main tjrpesj 
omitting subdivisions^ were named and defined as follows; 

Division J+ Uapl^d^^nt type: the crown undivided or 
simple. 

Examples: the low obtuse crowns of certain dolphins, 
the canine teeth m general and the truncate crowns 
of the sloth and certain rodents. 

Division IL Ptyckf^doni type: the crown folded on the 
sides, the folds frequently crossing the crown, as in 
beavers, etc. 

Division HI. Bunodont type: the crown supporting tuber¬ 
cles, as in peccaries,, raccoons, etc. 
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Division IV. Lopkodont type: the summit of the crowns 
thrown into folds of transverse or longitudinal direc¬ 
tion^ as in ungulates. 

In respect to the transverse diameters of upper and lower 
sets the molars of mammals are either isognathous (equal 
jaws), as in man, or anisognathous, in which the upper teeth 
overhang the lower, as in the horse. 

Each of the four main divisions was subdivided into two or 
three sections, the details of which, for the most part, need not 
detain us at the present moment. It is Important to note, 
however, that he divided the lophodonts, or more complex 
upper molai^ of ungulates, into two subordinate types (Fig. 3), 


C D 

Fic* Copc*^ Antiodqcit {A, B) and AxDcebodPFii (Q D) arrangefflfnt ni tuber- 
cka. 

A.— Aihanodon. B^^—Hippopotamuj. C.^Pal^sGJy(^pJ^ Dr^Pala^tfuTJUTrt. 


first, the aniiodonts, with two pairs of crests, each representing 
the modification of opposite (labial and lingual) tubercles, as in 
ruminants such as the tapir, rhinoceros, manati, elephant; 
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second, the ama^bodonix^ In which the crests are derived from 
alternate tubercles, as in Pal^otk^riumj Pal^osyops^ etc. 

In hi5 discussion of the origin of the lophodont dentition 
Cope observed that the four types of molars (the Haplodont, 
Ptychodont, Bunodont, and Lophodont) are by no means 
sharply defined but pass one into another by insensible grada¬ 
tions at many points. Then in a masterly analysis he pro¬ 
ceeds to show howj according to his theory, each of the more 
comple-^ types of lophodont molar crowns has been derived 
from simple bunodont types through structurally transitional 
stages. Thus he traces the complex lophodont upper molar 
of the horse back through the less complex molar pattern of 
Ifypokyppui to the relatively simple type represented In 
Hippoxyus/* where, as he says, “intermediate tubercles 
stand between the inner subconIc and the exterior longitu¬ 
dinal cresceniold tubercles.” 

His concluding table (p. 85) is designed to express his view 
that the antiodont and amoebodont subdivisions of the 
lophodonts have been derived from corresponding divisions of 
the bunodouts. If we study this paper in the light of subse¬ 
quent discover}*- and if we make due allowance for the fact 
that Cope was seeking to recognize structural sequences, not 
exact phylogenetic Iines,^ we shall realize that as far back as 
j 373 j several years before his recognition of the basic trituber^ 
cuiar type of molar, he had attained a generally correct idea 
of the broad steps in the divergent evolution of the most com¬ 
plex lophodont ungulate molars, starting from simple buno¬ 
dont crowns with four tubercles arranged in two transverse 
pairs. 

Copers discoveries of various fossil remains of extinct 
carnivores and insectivores in the Eocene of New Me.tico and 
Wyoming In 1872-1874 enabled him to take the next great 
step in his theory of the evolution of mammalian molar types. 

In a remarkable article “On the Homologies of the Sec¬ 
torial Tooth of Carnivora,” read before the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, February 16, 1875, Cope 
contributed a brilliant and, for the most part, correct analysis 
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of the stages of evolution of the sectorial teeth of carnivores, 
starting from the primitive type of lower molar illustrated in 
the Eocene genus Hyopsodus Leidy, regarded “as a modified 
form of quadrituberculate molar.” We may paraphrase and 
greatly simplify his description as follows. 



Fjg. 4. theory of the od^ia af the lowei^ sectopial. twth of the Camhipra, 

illuEtnaced fiom foiEtEf knov.tL lO Cope in 1B7J mil from two recent Superior 

crown I'lcW (upper row) And media] view (bwer idw) D^ right lower molars. 

allowing quadritELbercuIfl te moUr iuppoted by Cope to be printiiive. 

—Ifytfpjodmz iftiih oUique cirit cannectmg pofterDeiiemal utth anTefomiema] 
tubcides. The pactetlor pair of main tnbercfcs wfll gi^-e ri« IQ ihe heel. 

Cl —-OjT,wftn: Hiih derhied anteromiemal tubercle connected by cutting credit with 
anfcroextemal cuberete; heel beginning to be reduced* 

Dr —bladet of derh-ed ancenalntemil and main anTeroeitemal tubcrcka 
greatly entatged and directed more aEiteropoEierbrly; primary' anteToIntcmal 
tubercle reduced, heel nidiincntarj' (vettigial]. 

£.—/Wtr Izoz blade nearly aniemposterior in poiklonp primary antembitemaJ tu¬ 
bercle and heel Jacking. 

In Hyopsodus the lower molar crown was somewhat com¬ 
pressed and bore four tubercles arranged In two pairs. In 
later stages the anterointernal tubercle became subdivided, 
while two crests grew up to connect these two cusps with the 
anteroexterna! tubercle [now called protoconid]. Thus was 
formed a triangle, the basis of the cutting portion of the 
sectorial tooth. The anterior crest of the triangle became 
enlarged and blade-like, the blade gradually shifting so as to 
be more nearly anteroposterior in position. In the meantime 
the inner anterior cusp [metaconid} became reduced, while the 
posterior pair of tubercles formed the k(fl of the crown. In 
the line leading to the Sabre-tooths the heel became reduced to 
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a rudiment, while in the true cats it has entirely disappeared, 
and the carnassial tooth remains perfected by subtraction of 
parts, as a blade connecting two subequal cusps.” 

“The development of the camassial dentition/’ he con¬ 
tinues, “has thus been accomplished, first by addition of an 
anterior cusp and subsequently by the subtraction of the 
inner and posterior cusps, so that of the original four of the 
quadrituberculate molar but a singif onf, t,/., the anterior 
external, remains/’ He then proceeded to show how “the 
Eocene forms of Carnivora frequently display more numerous 
sectorial teeth (such as they are) than any of the existing 
families/’ Also that the . increased perfection of the 
sectorial has been associated with a reduction of other molars, 
first posterior, then anterior to it, which reduction has been 
accompanied by an increased relative sixe of the sectorial. 
By this process camassial function has been gained and in¬ 
creased robustness of the jaws by progressive shortening/’ 

Professor Cope’s assistant and colleague, Dr. John A. 
Ryder, then took up the problem of the “Mechanical Genesis 
of Tooth Forms,” publishing his results in the Proceedings of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia for 1878, 
PP' 45 ~®®- Starting with Cope’s analysis of the mammalian 
tooth forms, Ryder attempted, on the whole very successfully, 
to correlate the different patterns of molars with corresponding 
movements of the mandible, basing his conclusions both on 
observations of the living animals io the collection of the 
Philadelphia Zoological Society and on examination of the 
relation between molar patterns and possible jaw movements 
in the dried skeleton, fn this paper there was much of 
fundamental importance for the student of the mammalian 
dentition in action. 

During the eight years from 1875 to 1883 Cope continued 
to pour forth a flood of reports and papers on many branches 
of vertebrate zoology and paleontology, including his article 
on the Creodonta in the Report of G. M. Wheeler ... on the 
Survey West of the looth Meridian, Vol. IV, Part li (1878), in 
which he first applied the term “tubercular sectorial” to the 
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lower molars of the Eocene creodonts and the modem 
phyj, CfffiMfS and Talpa- For the most part, however, Cope 
was occupied \n other fields of vertebrate zoology and paleon¬ 
tology and during this period wrote but little on the evolution 
of mammalian molar teeth. 

Thus it was not until April, 1883, that he published In the 
j 4 m^ruan N<iiurMisi his discovery that the quadrituberculatc 
type of upper molar which he had hitherto shown to be the 
basic pattern for the complejt upper molars of ungulates, was 
in its turn derived from a simpler form, the '' tri tuberculate 
type.** This brief communication is of so much importance in 
the history of odontolog}^ that it may here be reprinted in fulh 

Note on ihe Triiubfrculatf Typ^ of Superior il/o/ar and ih^ Ortwin 
of the Qusdritubff'^uht ^*—It Is now apparent that the type of supe* 
rSor molar tooth which predominated during the Puerco epoch was 
triangular or irltubereular; that iSp with two external and one inter¬ 
nal tuberculeSd Thus of forty-one species of Mammalia of which 
the superior molars arc known, all but four have three tubercles 
of the crown, and of the remaining thirty^eight all are tnangular 
ercepting those of three species of PeripiyckuSy which have a small 
supplemental^' Jobe on each side of the median principal inner 
tubercle. 

This fact Is important as indicating the mode of development 
of the various types of superior molar teeth, on which wc have not 



Fig. 5. TramitwHiat itaijc btiw«n the irjtubervular and the quadxitubcivnUr 
type oF upper Ittobr^ S«n in sonw of the Periplyehidse Katunl 

Eiije- .After Cope. 

heretofore had clear light. In the first place, this type of molar 
exists today only in the insectivorous and carnivorous Marsupiaha; 
in the Insectivora, and the tubercular molars of such Carnivora as 
possess them (excepting the plantigrades). In the Ungulates its 
persistence is to be found In the molars of the Coryphodontidae of 
the \\’asatch, and Dinocerata of the Bridger Eocenes. In later 
epochs It is chiefly Been only in the last superior molar. 

It h also evident that the quadritubercubt molar is derived 
from the tritubercular by the addition of a lobe of the inner part of 
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a ddgulum of the posterior base of the crown. Transitional states 
are seen in some of the Peripiychid^ iJnuonchuf) and in the sec- 
tori als of the Procyonidse. 

The general ideas embodied in this note were developed 
further in his next paper, the Trituberculate Type of 

Molar Tooth in the Mammalia,” read December 7, 1885* be¬ 
fore the American Philosophical Society. This is another 
brief communication but it is pregnant with signihcanee in the 
light of subsequent developments. He states: 

It is flow apparent that the type of supErior moUr tooth w'hich 
prrdomiaated during the Puerco epoch was triangular or trituber- 
cuilar; that is, with two eicemal and one internal tubercles. Thus, 
of silty-seven species of placental mammalia of which the superior 
molars are knawn, all but four have three luberdes of the crown^ 
and of the remaining sixty-five, all are triangular, excepting those 
of three species of Periptychus^ and three of Conoiyctes, which have 
a small supplementary^ lobe on each side of the median principal 
inner tubercle. 

The second and third paragraphs are identical with those 
of his first note on the subject (see p. 176 above). 

Cope then observed that the tritubercular or triangular 
superior molar is associated with w'hat he had called the 
tubercular sectorial lower molar, which is to be seen in Did^l^ 
pkySy Pdycoduf^ etc. The mechanical action of such teeth 
was explained as follows. 



Fin. 6 . rel^twmi the upper And lowtr teech m i, modont, Si^-pohpkvs 

(« Sin^pa} Nityral ibe. After Cope^ 1S89. 

The triangular upper molars are separated by wedge- 
shaped spaces with the apex external, the base opening to the 
palate; into this triangular space fits the triangular prism on 
the front part of the lower molar* The oblique edges of the 
inferior triangle thus shear on the edges of two adjacent upper 
molars. Meanwhile when the jaws are closed the heel of the 
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lower moUr receives the impact of the internal tubercle of the 
upper molar. Here again, as in his earlier contributions to the 
subject, Cope always considered the mechanical relations of the 
lower to the upper teeth. He then restated his conception of 
the divergent evolution, on the one hand of the sectorial teeth 
of the Carnivora and on the other of the lophodont crowns of 
the Ungulata, and concluded that the “revelations of the 
Puerco fauna show that the superior molars of both ungulate 
and unguiculate mammalia have been derived from a trituber- 
cular type j and that the inferior true molars of both have been 
derived from a 'tubercular sectorial * type." “Shall we look,” 
he concludes, “for the origin of the latter [tubercular sectorial] 
in a trilubercular tooth also, i,f., tubercular sectorial without 
heel; and will the crowns of the true molars of the primitive 
mammals alternate with instead of opposing each other.^ 
This is a probable result of future discovery.” 

In 1884, in an article on the Creodonta, Cope stated (pp. 
258-260) that he had already pointed out that “the cone was 
the simple form of tooth from which all others must have been 
derived,” and that “in the Mammalia they may have been 
modified in several ways simultaneously, but two methods 
present themselves as the most certain secondary types. The 
first of these is that of the simple premolar where the cone is 
compressed and is sooner or later followed by a horizontal 
cAtension or heel. This type persists in the inferior true 
molars of the Mesonychid®. The second modification con¬ 
sists in the addition of lateral cusps or spines to the simple 
cone. Such a type is seen in inferior molars of Spalacotkfriufn 
tricuiptdenj Ow. of the Jurassic period, and in some of the 
incisors of Pt^iiadapis tricuspidifjis Gerv. This form by the 
shifting of the two subordinate cusps to the inner side of the 
principal one will give a trituberculaie molar of the lower 
series, an exaggeration of which is seen in the South .African 
‘mole’ Ckryjockloris, If a cingulum appears at the posterior 
base of such a tooth we will have a rudimental ‘heel,* such as 
IS seen in and is still better developed in many cre^^ 

doni and marsupial genera, forming the basis of the inferior 
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sectorial tooth of the Carnivora. This^ which I have called 
the 'tiijbercular-sectofia!,' is especially well marked inOxy^na 
(Fig. 4) and Stypolopkus (Fig. 6)/^ 

Thus it is evident that Cope conceived of more than one 
way in which ^‘secondary primitive typesof lower molars 
had appeared, first, by development of an incipient heel, after 
the compression of a premolar cone, second, by the rotation 
of the two small subordinate cusps to the inner side of the 
principal one. He was quite probably mistaken in regarding 
the lower molars of Ahionyx as primitive. 

The hypothesis of the origin of the triangular lower tooth 
by the rotation of the two subordinate cusps to the inner side 
was developed by Osborn (see below, p. 181)^ 

In April, iSSs^ the course of a series of articles -‘On the 
Evolution of the Vertebrata, Progressive and Retrogressive/^ 
published in the American Naturalist, Cope gave a remarkably 
accurate outline of the evolution of the dentition. 

, . . Of the two types of Monotremata, the Tachyglossida: and 
the Platypodidff, the known genera of the former possess no teeth, 
and the known genus of the latter possesses only a single corneous 
epidermic grinder in each jaw, /\s the Theromorphotis reptiles 
from which these are descended have well developed teeth, their 
condition is evidently one of degeneration, and we can IcMpk for well 
toothed forms of Monotremata in the beds of the Triassit and Juras¬ 
sic periods. Perhaps some such are already known from jaws and 
teeth. In the marsupial order we have a great range of dental 
Structures which almost epitomizes that of the Monodelph orders^ 
The dentition of the carnivorous forms is creodont; of the kangaroos 
is perissodactyle, and that of the wombats is rodent. Other forma 
repeat the Insectivoran I therefore consider the placental series 
especially. I have already shown that the greater number of the 
types of this series have derived the characters of their molar teeth 
from the stages of the following succession. First a simple cone or 
reptilian crowop alternating with that of the other Jaw* Second, 
a cone with lateral denticles. Third, the denticles to the inner side 
of the crown forming a three-sided prism, with tritubercular apex, 
which alternates with that of the opposite Jaw. Fourthp develop¬ 
ment of a heel projecting from the posterior base of the lower jaw, 
which meets the crown of the superior, forming a tubercular-scctorial 
inferior molar. From this stage the carnivorous and sectorial den- 
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titlon is derived, the tritubercular type beb^ retained. Fifth, the 
devtlopment of a posterior inner cusp of the superior molar and the 
elevation of the heel of the inferior molar, with the loss of the an¬ 
terior inner cusp. Thus the molars become quadritubercular, and 
opposite, This is the type of many of the Taaeopoda, including 
the Quadrumana and Insectivora as well as the inferior Diplarthra. 
The higher Tasteopoda (Hyracoidea) and Dipiarthra add various 
complexities. Thus the tubercles become flattened and then con- 
cave, 80 as to form \’'s in the section produced by wearing, or they 
are joined by cross-foids, forming various patterns. In the Pro- 
boscidia they become multiplied so as to produce numerous cross- 
crests, 

The dentition of some of the Slrenia is like that of some of the 
Ungulata, especially of the suilline group, while in others the teeth 
consist of cylinders, In the Cetacea the molars of the oldest 
(Eocene and Miocene) types are but two-rooted and compressed, 
having much the form of the premolars of other Mammalia. In 
existing forms a few have simple conical teeth, while in a consider¬ 
able number teeth are entirely wanting, 

.After the lapse of nearly half a century that has been 
crowded with discoveries of new fossil mammals from many 
horizons, one can only wonder at Cope’s amazing insight into 
the problem of the evolution of the dentition. .All that has 
been done since is practically only an amplification and 
verification of this prophetic passage. 

In iSSy in his book on the “Origin of the Fittest” Cope 
frequently refers to his views on the origin and evolution of 
the tritubercular upper and associated tuberculo-sectorial 
molar, but there seems to be little here that had not already 
appeared in his earlier papers. 

In December, 1887* at the meeting of the American Asso¬ 
ciation for the .Advancement of Science, he traced more fully 
the “Mechanical Origin of the Sectorial Teeth of the Carniv¬ 
ora,” ascribing the anterior position of the internal tubercle 
of the sectorial tooth to the increasing forward pressure 
exerted by the better-braced lower molar. After that he 
wrote papers on the “Mechanical Causes of the Origin of the 
Dentition of the Roden tia” (1888), “On the Tr I tubercular 
Molar In Human Dentition” (18S8), “On the Mechanical 
Causes of the Development of the Hard Parts of Mammalia” 
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{18S9) and some others, but for the most part he left to his 
friends Professors Osborn and Scott the further development 
of the theory of trituberculy. 

Osborn ihf Theory oj TritubeTculy to the Meso'ijoic and 

Tertiary Mammals 

In 1887 Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn completed his 
monographic revision of the Mesoaoic Mammalia of Europe 
and North America (1888), which he had undertaken with the 
view of tracing the tritubercular upper molar and the tuber¬ 
cular-sectorial lower molar back to their sources among the 
Mesozoic mammals. The minute mammalian jaws from 
rocks of Jurassic age in England and Wyoming had been 
described and figured by Owen, Marsh and others, but were 
evidently in need of reexamination In the light of the theory 
of trituberculy. Osborn at first tentatively adopted the 
hypothesis put forth by Cope that the relations of reversed 
triangles obtaining between upper and lower molars in the 
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pure trittibercular $tage had been derived from the triconodont 
stage with three cusps In anteroposterior line by the rotation 
of the flanking cusps (outward in the upper, inward in the 
lower, molars). Spalacothertum of the English Jurassic 
showed the tHangle of three simple cusps with little or no 
heel, and had been chosen by Cope as the first derivative from 
T’rtVojtoifon, with three cusps in line, after the rotation of 
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the small cusps in the manner above described. The genus 
Menacodon of Marsh from the Upper Jurassic of Wyoming 
gave some color to this idea since the three main cusps of its 
lower molar had every appearance of being homologous with 
those of TWfowoi/oft and yet were already disposed in a very 
widely open triangle as if preceding the more acute triangle of 
Spalacathtri-um. 

Up to this time the names usually applied to the main cusps 
of the tritubercular crown and its derivatives had been based 
on their positions with reference to certain planes and axes 
that were outside the tooth itseif. For example, according 
to one system in use at that time, the four main cusps of the 
human first upper molar were designated as follows; 

anteroeiternal posteroexternal 
anterointernal posterointernal 

Professor Osborn conceived the ingenious idea of naming 
these cusps with reference to their origin and relations to the 
primary tip of the crown, so that the main cusps of a quadri- 
tubcrculate molar received the following names: 

paracone metacone 
protocone hypocone 

The proto- and hypocones were on the inner, the para- and 
metacones on the outer side of the superior molar crown. 

In the triangle of the lower molars, which was the reverse 
of the upper triangle, the main tip was on the outer side and 
therefore received the name protoconid, the termination id 
being applied to all lower cusps, while the terms paraconid and 
metaconid were invented respectively for the anterointernal 
and posterointernal cones of the lower triangle. The heel 
of the lower molar was called the talon id. 

Osborn’s memoir was illustrated by many carefully 
executed enlarged figures and restorations of the minute jaws 
of the Mesozoic mammals, together with comparative series 
of the principal types of indsors, canines, premolars and 
molars j these in turn yielded the material for subsequent dia- 
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grams illustrating the inferred stages In molar evolution from 
the simple reptilian cone to the tritubercular stage. 

In later papers (see bibliography) Osborn applied the 
“tritubercular key,” as he called it, to the elucidation of the 
cusp homologues of the most complex ungulate molars. He 
was thus able to show that the cumbersome nomenclatures 
which had been developed by European writers in describing 
the molar patterns of horses and rhinoceroses could be replaced 
by the simple and clear nomenclature of the theory of tri- 
tuberculy. 

In 1895 Professor Osborn published a diagram (Fig. 8), 
illustrating the origin and evolution of the upper and lower 
molar patterns of the Jurassic and early Eocene mammals, 
which has been copied in scores of later books and papers and 
which set forth some of the essential features of the theory of 
trituberculy as far as it was then understood. Unfortunately, 
however, its very clarity seems to have led many authors of 
textbooks, who had perhaps never seen any of the actual 
specimens, to dismiss the theor>' of trituberculy after scant 
allusions to the geometrical figures contained in the first row 
of the diagram, instead of studying the teeth themselves. 
Hence that part of the theory of trituberculy which traced the 
later stages of molar evolution came to be regarded as a specu¬ 
lation, along with the part dealing with the origin of the 
tritubercular molar. To return to the figure under considera¬ 
tion, we may note that despite its diagrammatic quality it 
was unfortunately misleading in important particulars. By 
w'idely separating adjacent upper teeth it made impossible a 
correct representation of the very mechanical relations of the 
upper and lower teeth which it claimed to represent; that is, 
in Figs. A-H the talonid cusps were thereby pulled far away 
from their natural positions, w'hile the protocones were not 
shown in their correct positions as articulating with the basins 
of the talonids. Thus the most essential features for under¬ 
standing the mechanical relations of the upper and lower teeth 
were distorted. Nevertheless the makers of many textbooks 
have followed each other like sheep in reprinting this dia¬ 
gram without critical comment. 
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It cannot be too often emphasized that the Cope-Osborn 
theory of trituberculy, as Osbom himself noted in 1907, 
included two distinct parts; first, a theory of the origin of the 
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tritubercular molar pattern, and second, a historical gener¬ 
alization to the effect that the tritubercular molar had in its 
turn been the origin of the more complex molar patterns of the 
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later mammals, especially msecdvores, primates^ carnivores 
and ungulates. The first part of the theory still lacks veri¬ 
fication or now appears to be contradicted^ at least in part, by 
later evidence; the second part is verifiable upon large collec¬ 
tions of fossil teeth from successive horiatons of the Eocene and 
later ages. 

In 1907 Professor Osborn published bis well known book on 
**The Origin and Evolution of the Mammalian Molar Teeth 
to and from the Tritubercular Type.” With the assistance 
of the present writer he brought together and reprinted his 
numerous contributions to the subject and then gave a new 
illustrated review of the molar teeth in the different orders of 
mammals. It was shown that the mulrituberculates probabiy 
never passed through a tritubercular siage^ that the Mesozoic 
tritubcrculates and the later marsupials, insect!vores* carni¬ 
vores, ungulates and primates almost certainly did pass 
through such a stage and that the evidence was incomplete in 
respect to the edentates, rodents, Cetacea, and a few other 
isolated groups. These chapters were followed by a critical 
review of opposing theories of the origin of the mammalian 
molar types, ending with a discussion of the evolutionary 
processe& known as analogy, homology and homogeny. In 
&o far as they are illustrated by the evolution of similar ensps 
independently in different phyletic series of mammals. Here 
Osborn stressed the idea of ^Matent homolog3%” or prede¬ 
termination, citing the independent appearance of similarly 
situated cusps in the molars of related phyla—cusps that were 
progressively evolved after the phyla had separated from the 
common stock. In numerous later publications, especially 
the monograph on the Titanotheres (1929)^ he applied the 
term ^^rectigradations” to such “predeterminate” parts, 
including the scncalled metastylids in the lower molars and 
the various cusps added during the molarization of the pre- 
mobrs. He insisted that at their first appearance such 
“rectigradations ” were obviously too minute to be of any 
survival value. In more recent works, Including the mono¬ 
graph on the Proboscidea, he has substituted the term '^aristo- 
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genes” for “rectjgradations.” Tracing the slow and regular 
addition of conules, or ‘^aristogenes,” In the molars in certain 
phyla of mastodonts, he regards them as examples of creative 
evolution of adaptive characters originating in the “gene- 
plasm.” 

From the viewpoint of the present writer, “lectlgrada- 
tions” and “aristogenes” are examples of poly isomerism, the 
budding or multiplication of larger or smaller units (p. 213). 
That such polyisomeres may eventually acquire an adaptive 
value is not disputed, but that they arose as a response to 
need requires further evidence. 

Rival Theories 

Concrescence Theory oj Gaudry {iSjS) and the Plexodont 
Theory of Awtegkino and Others, —Jn the concrescence theory 
of Gaudry and others, and the plexodont theory of Ameghino, 
it was imagined that a four-rooted molar had arisen by the 
concrescence of four distinct simple teeth, Xo real palxon- 
lologlcal evidence in support of this theory was produced. 

Unfortunately many dentists and professors of dental 
anatomy long ago fell into the unfortunate habit of invoking 
the idea of reversion for almost any irregularity or mon¬ 
strosity observed in the degenerate dentition of modern Homo 
sapiens. If a molar had an adventitious root protruding on 
one side, that root represented to them the last stage in the 
absorption of a separate tooth, which in the remote and alw'ays 
“unknown” ancestors of man had become closely appressed 
to the main molars and then fused with them. It never 
seemed to occur to the professional odontologisis to describe 
such occurrences as new aberrations of an extremely variable 
dental lamina of a decadent dentition. 

The climax of the concrescence theory was reached by 
Gorjanovic-Kramberger in 1906, who Inferred that a bicuspid 
arises from the concrescence of iw'o cuspids and that one upper 
molar originates from four single teeth. Logically then the 
ancestors of man must have had not fewer than one hundred 
and fifty-five teeth in the adult dentition alone, a number far 
In excess of that of any known terrestrial mammal. 
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ff ’'tnge^s Theory {iSS 2 ^}.—\ ery early in the field of odonto- 
logical theory, but unfortunately little known to American 
palseontoiogists because it was written in Danish, was Herluf 
Wingers article: Pattedyrenes Tandskifte isaer med 

Hensyn til Tacndernes Former,” (On the Tooth Succession of 
Mammals with Special Reference to the Form of the Teeth). 
Inspection of his excellent plate (our PL t) containing compar¬ 
ative views of the upper and lower deciduous teeth of recent 
mammals shows that he took the lower molar of Diddpkys as 
the most primitive form and then homoiogized its W-shaped 
crown with the W-shaped part of the upper molar. The three 
points or cusps on the lingual side of the lower molar [the 
paraconid, met aeon id and entoconid of the Osbornian systeml 
he designated as cusps i, 2, 3, while the two cusps on the 
buccal side [protoconid, hypoconid] were numbered 4 and 5. 
In the upper molar 1, 2, 3, were applied to the parastyle, 
mesostyle and metastyle on the buccal side, while 4 and 5 
were applied to apices of the V-shaped paracone and metacone 
on the palatal side. The protocone was numbered 6 and thus 
had no homologue in the lower molar. Following this system, 
VV^inge consistently applied numbers to the parts of the upper 
and lower teeth of representative marsupials, carnivores, 
rodents and ungulates- The essence of his theory was evi¬ 
dently that the IF of a right lower molar corresponded with 
the H of an upper molar of the same side, and that the internal 
projecting cone |protocone] of the upper molars was an extra 
element (6) preceding the addition of the hypocone (7}. 

From our present viewpoint W'inge was correct in regard¬ 
ing the W of the lower molar of Did^lphys as the functional 
antagonist of the fF of Its upper molar. He was also justified 
in talcing the Dideiphys upper and lower molars as an almost 
archetypal form from which the more specialized teeth of 
marsupials, carnivores, Insectivores and ungulates could be 
derived; finally, his homologizations of the cusps in these com¬ 
plex patterns was from present knowledge correct, except that 
he mistook the enlarged protoconuie and metaconule of the 
horse molar for the protocone (6) and hypocone (7). 
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In Winge’s text (p. i6) he speaks oi the simple conical 
tooth as giving rise to the tricuspid type and then refers to 
Owen’s monograph on the fossil mammals of the Stonesfield 
Slate, mentioning the teeth of Spalacotkerium, etc,, as afford¬ 
ing primitive conditions of the molars. 

His biographer, Ad. S. Jensen (1924), states lhatWinge, in 
the paper under consideration, . has in advance of all 
other authors formed a clear notion and given a record of the 
manner in which the more complicated forms of jaw-teeth, 
multicuspidate, serrate, tuberculate, plicate, may all be 
derived from the tricuspidate form prevalent in the elder 
mammals (from theTriassic and Jurassic periods) and this one 
again from the simple conical form belonging to the lower 
vertebrates.” 

Cope, however, has unquestionable priority in regard to the 
following ideas: 

187!: Origin of tooth-forms by anteroposterior and trans¬ 
verse repetitive acceleration, starting with a single haplodont 
crown; 

1873: Origin of lophodont from bunodont crown and of 
bunodont and ptychodont from haplodont type; classification 
of ungulate molars Into antiodont and amoebodont types; 

JE75: Origin of the sectorial teeth of carnivores. 

That the quadrituberculate and later forms of superior 
molars were derived from the trituberculate type was an¬ 
nounced by Cope in 1883, on the basis of his extensive dis¬ 
coveries among the American Eocene Mammalia, which were 
manifestly unknown to Wmge in i8Si. 

■CiiiguivTn Tk for its .—Among those who recognized the 
importance of the basal cingulum as **a mother of cusps” 
may be mentioned E. D, Cope, Harrison Allen (1S74, see p, 
197) and Marett Tims (1896). The latter, from his studies 
on the embryology of the lower molars of the dog, came to 
the conclusion that the paracontd and the metaconid were 
products of the basal cingulum. Recently Dr. G. G. Simpson 
(1929), in comparing the lower premolars of the Jurassic 
.‘Impkilktrittm with its lower molars, shows that the paracontd, 
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metaconid and talojjtd were continuous below with the 
cingulum, especially in the posterior premolar. Hrdli£ka 
(19^3) submitted the {question, “What is a cingulum? to a 
number of students of the human dentition but received a 
wide diversity of replies, ft is doubtful, however, whether 
the structures called cingula in the human dentition are 
homologous with the cingula of the mammals (e.^cept those 
of the anthropoid apes). In many of the primitive Eocene 
carnivores, peripiychids, primates, insectivores, etc., the 
structures called cingula are sharply ridged rims on any of the 
four sides of the crown. They register the maximum diam^ 
eters of the dental cap and there must have been a sudden 
shrinkage in diameter of that part of the dental cap that gives 
rise to the parts within the periphery. The power of the 
cingulum to give rise to new cusps when it occurs is not dif¬ 
ferent in kind from the power of other parts of the crown to do 
the same thing, and in general it should be remembered that 
the cingulum is not a mysterious and fertile organ in itself 
but merely a ledge produced by an organ, which is the growing 
dental cap. 

Embryohgical Theory .—It was natural that such an im¬ 
portant and far-reaching theory', which ultimately affected 
the problem of the origin of man, should engage the critical 
attention of many investigators outside the palseontological 
field. In the period in which the theory of trituberculy was 
developed it was widely taken for granted that ontogeny 
repeats phylogeny, so that as soon as it had been determined, 
by R 5 se, \L F. Woodward, and others, that the scuralled 
protocone of the molars was not the first cusp to be formed 
in the embryonic molars of man and other mammals, it vvas 
felt that the cardinal assumption of the theory of trituberculy, 
namely, that the protocone was on the inner side of the upper 
molar crowns, had been refuted. 

Osborn’s first answer to this objection (in “The History 
of the Cusps of the Human Molar Teeth,” 1895) was virtually 
that there was perfect agreement between the embryological 
and the paleontological evidence in respect to six out of the 
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eight primary cusps of the upper and lower molars and that the 
palaeontological evidence was all in favor of the protocone as 
being the oldest cusp; hence, he implied, there must be some¬ 
thing wrong \\4xh. the remaining embryologlcal evidence, 
which was that the paracone tip was the first to become 
calcified. 

In 1904 Osborn also replied that renewed examination of 
the molars of the Jurassic l}ty^l£ft€S in the \ ale Museum had 
demonstrated that the main high cusp of the upper molars on 

A 



Fjc. % M. F. \Vwdn-ar4"f of ^ developing of live first upper 
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the inner side was in line with the apex of the premolars and 
that it supported the other palseontological evidence that the 
true protocone, or original tip of the upper molars, lay on the 
inner side (Fig. 10). This matter will be further considered 
below (p, 347). 

Recently a new form of the cmbryological theory has been 
put forth by Dr, M. Friatit of Paris. This, however, may be 
more conveniently considered later (pp. 261, 266), When in 
the light of modern concepts of embryology one compares the 
figures of embryonic molars of man by Rose (1891), of Talpa 
by M. F. Woodward, of Equus^ Bos and other mammals by 
Friant, one is apt to be impressed by the slightness of their 
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resemblance to each other and by tfie great extent to wjiich 
the embryonic molars suggest the adults of their own species. 
In the eitibr^'onic molar of the horse, for example, there is only 
a vague and very distant suggestion of the pattern of the cor¬ 
responding molar of Eokippus but a much more direct antici¬ 
pation of the molar pattern of the adult horse. Here as in 
other physiological processes the course of development is 
fundamentally anticipatory rather than reminiscent in charac- 
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ter, because the most pressing business of the enabr>'o is to 
provide the ground-plan for an adult of its own species. 

Polyhmiy Theory, —The polybuny theory, proposed by 
Forsyth Major in 1895, has as its main postulate the assump¬ 
tion that the primitive mammalian molar crown bore many 
cusps, not few. Its author held tliat the multituberculates, 
w'hich are the oldest known mammals, were a stumbling-block 
to the theory of trituberculy. But he ignored the evidence, 
which has recently been ver}’' fully stated by G. G. Simpson 
(1928), that the multituberculates were a wholly extinct side 
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branch of the mammalian stem with no ancestral relationship 
to the typical mamnaals. Moreover, Forsyth Major himself 
traced the complex folded molars of the higher sciuromorph 
rodents back to the relatively simple molar crown of Snurus 
and he also showed how the peculiarly specialized molars of 
the hares and rabbits may have been derived from a type like 
that of Pflycodiij, which unfortunately for his theory, is an 
almost orthodox triiubercuiate. As Forsyth Major’s poly¬ 
bun y theory was effectively dealt with in Osborn’s book on the 
^'Evolution of the Mammalian Molar Teeth , . ♦ it does 
not seem to require additional comment at this time, except 
that neither the polybuny theory nor its modern variant 
proposed by Friant has been or could be held by North 
American vertebrate palaeontologists or by anyone else with 
first-hand knowledge of the great collections bearing on the 
question at issue. 

Bolk't Tooth-Gftm Fusion Theory. —Through his remark¬ 
ably thorough and comprehensive investigations of the de¬ 
velopment of the teeth in numerous reptiles and mammals of 
many orders, Bolk established the facts; (i) that the so-called 
“enamel niche” and canal in the forming tooth germ (Fig, 
ii /f) are widely distributed in the mammals and that they are 
made up by coalescence of distinct buccal and lingual strands 
of the dental lamina; (z) that the enamel septum (Fig. it B), 
also widely distributed among mammals, divides the enamel 
organ Into two parts, a buccal and a lingual. 

Bolk then injers that the enamel septum divides the future 
crown into two growth centres and that the fusion of the 
buccal and lingual strands to form the enamel niche also 
proves the double nature of the tooth crown, even in incisors 
and canines. I n his composite figure or diagram (1922, p. 115, 
Fig. 103) he places the enamel niche directly above the enamel 
septum and conceives the tooth to be dimerous, consisting of 
a buccal protomere and a lingual deuteromere; but in other 
figures (1921, Figs. 59, 60, 6t, 62, 63, 66) the enamel niche is 
definitely far to one side of the septum. He failed to explain 
the causal relations between the enamel niche and the enamel 
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septum and merely^ assumed that they were both parts of the 
same phenomenon, avoiding atl difficulties by ceasing to dis¬ 
cuss the enamel niche when he took up the description of the 
enamel septum. In his figure of the enamd septum of a de¬ 
veloping tooth of the phalange rid Phascolarctos he shows that 
the septum Is highly vascular. Here I do not see that Bolk 
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has proved anything beyond the possibility that the growth 
supplies for the forming crown sometimes at least come through 
this septum and are distributed on either side of it, thus 
forming two growth centers. 

! do not understand the meaning of the enamel niche and 
canal unless they represent a secondary vacuity developed 
between the lingual and buccal borders of the dental lamina, 
while the strands serve to attach the tooth germ to the epithe¬ 
lium and to supply the material for the enamel cap. In any 
case these are the sole evidences that Bolk had for his im¬ 
mense "pititio prindpii,^' which was that the mammalian 
tooth represented a fusion or “concentration” of two succes¬ 
sive tooth germs of a single dental family {Fig. is). There is 




Fie. (fl. Bolk’* dUffrani (1911) fuppoecd ortgta of nuRim^lian toaiti-gerBii 

(i) by huion of a "denial family" of reptilian looth-germt {0). After Bolk. 

nothing, however, in his sections to prove that the parts on 
either side of the septum belonged to two members of a formerly 
vertical sequence. Moreover the enamel septum does not 
penetrate to the pulp cavity and in none of his numerous 
figures of developing tooth germs is there a suggestion that the 
dental pulp is made up by the coalescence of two separate 
pulp cavities. 

Further, Bolk, like most other morphologists of the 
German school, took it for granted that the way in which a 
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tooth is formed beneath the gura is a complete and trust¬ 
worthy guide to the evolutionary succession of its adult 
ancestors* an inference for which not a particle of direct 
evidence has come to my notice. 

It is true that Bolk dealt with the fusion of dental germs; 
nevertheless he sought for evidence of such fusion in the adult 
teeth of modern mammals* admitting, however, that dif¬ 
ferentiation or subdivision of cusps (1922, p. 135) also con¬ 
tributed to the evolution of the cheek teeth of primates. 

If there were anywhere in nature real evidence that ^ 
mammaKan tooth has been formed by the coalescence of two 
or three tooth germs belonging 10 the same vertical series or 
dental family, such evidence ought to be found in the adult 
teeth of the mammal-like reptiles, where Boikos protomere and 
deuteromere ought to be definitely Indicated by the form of 
the crown in unworn teeth. But the crowns of the teeth in 
Mosekognatkus (Fig. 13) are single and undivided and the same 
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is true of the teeth of the young Diademodon described by 
Broom. In none of the mammaE-like reptiles and in none of 
the numerous multituberculaies, triconodonts, symmetro- 
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doiit$, pantotheHans or marsupials figured in Dr« G. G. Simp¬ 
son’s two monographs on the Mesozoic mammals is there any 
objective evidence that the crowns of the incisors, canines, 
premolars or molars have arisen by fusion of two tooth germs* 

While highly skilful both as a technician and in dialectics. 
Professor Bolk in dealing with the quest for the ancestral 
molar pattern of mammals seems to have favored a sort of 
Platonic idealism, as illustrated in the following sentence 
(1922, p. 139): “The problem resolves itself into determining 
the particular tooth-form In which all the potentialities 
possessed by the tooth-germ are completely developed and 
which is, as a consequence, provided with the greatest number 
of cusps: further, should a tooth be provided with cusps 
smaller in number than the greatest possible, in determining 
which particular potentialities of the tooth-germ are latent.” 
Hence he conceives even the human incisor as potentially 
equivalent to two triconodont teeth representing respectively 
the protomere or buccal and the deuteromere or Ungual row. 
The fact that not even the triconodonts themselves had tri¬ 
conodont incisors is ignored in all his papers* He was content 
to figure “triconodont” incisors in a lizard, in a dog and in 
primates (19^2, p. 113), never sensing the impropriety of 
jumping from one class of vertebrates to another without 
examining the intervening steps. 

Finally, Bolk, although boldly original in many respects, 
followed the wholly indefensible custom of identifying 
anomalies with reversions* Thus he shows (1922, p. 126) 
that in certain cases the tuberculum dentis of the incisors and 
canines of man, anthropoids and monkeys can be emphasized 
to such an extent as to form an almost separate tooth lying 
lingual to the main tooth. He at once assumes that this Is a 
reversion to the dawn of mammalian life and identifies the 
lingual bud as the deuteromere derived from a reptilian 
replacing tooth. It is strange that anatomists and morpho¬ 
logists generally seem never to have dreamed that In such 
phenomena as double incisors and adventitious roots they 
w-ere witnessing merely a phase of evolution in progress today, 
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a manifestation of the power of budding, which is behind the 
almost Universal phenomenon of polyisomerism in the denti¬ 
tion. 

Thf Premolar Analogy Theory .—Professor Harrison Allen 
may have been the originator of the premolar analogy theory. 
At least as far back as 1874 he taught in substance as follows: 

(1) That an incisor and a canine tooth are composed 
respectively of one cusp and a large “cingule”; 

(2) That an upper bicuspid = a cuspid plus a greatly 
developed internal cingule, which forms the triturating 
surface; 

(3) That a molar = a bicuspid plus an added "molar 
cusp” [metaconej plus a cingule [hypocone]. 

In the upper teeth he located the primary or "cuspid” 
cusp on the labial or buccal side of both the premolars and 
the molars. He regarded the antcrotnternal cusp of the 
molars [protocone] as an upgrown "bicuspid cusp” eventually 
for the cingulum. 

in the lower premolars and molars he located the main or 
"canine” cusp on the labial side in the cusp later called the 
protoconid by Osborn. The inner cusps of the lower pre- 
molars w-ere considered to be an upgrowth of the Internal 
cingulum and to equal the inner or bicuspid cusp of the upper 
premolars. 

The antcrointernal cusp of the lower molar [metaconidj 
was considered equivalent to the " bicuspid” cusp of the upper 
molars and therefore eventually a derivative of the cingulum. 
The posteroexternal cusp of the lower molars [hypoconid] was 
homologized with the " molar" cusp [metaconej of the upper 
molars. Thus the entire posterior part of the lower molars 
w'as considered to be a derivativ'c of the cuspid-bicuspid 
portion. The deciduous teeth were analyzed on the same 
principle. 

Thus Harrison Allen was perhaps the first of a long series 
of writers to make the cardinal mistake of attempting to 
analyze the complex evolutionary history of the human denti¬ 
tion merely by inspection of modern human teeth and without 
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benefit of more than a minimal comparison with other mam¬ 
mals, recent or fossil. Such speculative chcorieSj continued 
by G. y. Black and other odontologistSi had a wide appeal, 
because they were plausible, were easily understood and were 
backed by some great names. They are partly responsible 
for the regrettably erroneous ideas of the origin of human 
molars that are frequently taught in dental colleges today. 
Thus all the treasure which has been expended in exposing the 
actual fossils, the only reliable basis for historical odontology, 
has been, so far as many dental colleges are concerned, 
practically wasted. 

The pajseontological foundations of the premolar analogy 
theory were laid by Professor W. B, Scott, who in his paper 
of 1893 on “The Evolution of the Premolar Teeth in the 
Mammals’* showed conclusively that the premolars of the 
Basal and Lower Eocene mammals plainly reveal the steps by 
which a simple upper premolar crown became complicated 
toward the molar pattern (Fig. i+). First, a spur or swelling 
was added on its inner basal surface, later growing out into a 
cusp corresponding in position to the socalled protoconeof the 
molars; second, its main high cusp became subdivided into 
cusps corresponding to the para- and meiacones of the molars; 
third, the inner cusp budded off a posterointernal cusp 
analogous with the hypocone of the molars. However, as 
Scott accepted the Cope-Os born nomenclature of the true 
molars, in which the original tip of the crown was identified 
as the protocone, or main internal cusp of the molars, and as 
he saw that in the premolars the original tip obviously re¬ 
mained on the outer side, it seemed to be necessary to apply 
the term ‘protocone’ to the main cusp of the outer side of the 
premolars and to invent the new terms, ‘deuterocone,’ ‘trito- 
cone,’ ‘ teiartocone,’ denoting the phylogenetic order of ap¬ 
pearance of the other upper premolar cusps. Thus the strong 
resemblance, amounting practically to identity in appearance, 
which in some lines finally obtained in comparison of the 
crowns of the last premolar and the first true molar, was 
attributed to convergent evolution and the similarly situated 
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cusps of two adjacent upper crowns, being non-homoJogous, 
received a different set of names (Fig. 14). 

In the lower premolars, however, the various phyla of 
Basal and Lower Eocene mammals studied by Scott showed 
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that the order of cusp addition (Fig. 14) was somewhat dif¬ 
ferent from that followed in the upper molars, so that cor¬ 
responding differences were reflected in the nomenclature of 
the lower premolar cusps. 

Thus the student of vertebrate palxoutology found him¬ 
self under the necessity of mastering two sets of names for 
similarly situated cusps, one applicable to the upper molars, 
based on the identification of the main internal cusp as the 
homologue of the ori^na] tip of the single-cusped crown, the 
other applicable to the upper premolars, based on the identi- 
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ficatbn of the original tip as still lying on or near the outer or 
labial side of the crown. However, in the lower teeth the 
premotar nomenclature of Scott and the molar nomenclature 
of Osborn agreed in applying the name ‘protoconid* to the 
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main external cusp of the trigonid in both premolars and 
molars. 

This curious and apparently anomalous, or at least unex¬ 
plained, state of affairs excited a few critical remarks by Max 
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Schlosser, Fleischmann and other foreign commentatorSj but 
was long accepted as a matter of routine by field and museum 
workers, who were chiefly occupied with the identification of 
rapidly expanding collections of fossil mammals from many 
horizons in North America and Europe. At last, however, 
(1902, pp. 41-46), Dr, J, L, Wortman, formerly one of Pro¬ 
fessor Copers field assistants and later connected with the 
American Museum and Yale University, in the course of his 
valuable studies on the fossil mammals of the Marsh CoUec- 
tion, sounded, so to speak, the tocsin of revolt against the, 
by that time, orthodox: theory of trituberculy. 

Two important propositions were inherent in Doctor 
Wortman^s presentation of this theory: first, that the ob¬ 
served and easily confirmed history of the premolars In the 
Basal and Lower Eocene representatives of a certain family of 
creodonts (the Mesonychidsc) showed the steps (Fig* 16) by 



Fig. t6. Wartman^s *^Pncinolar-AnaEcig}- Tlieoo'" origj'a of the tr!tube> 

cular n^alur from pirmoEar sta^s. After Wortman. 

Upper fieuftf, lowcr^ Dixjaruj. 

which the fourth premolar closeljr approached the molar 
pattern and made it appear highly probable that in this case 
the first molar was only a stage beyond the fourth premolar; 
in other words, he implicitly denied the necessity for adopting 
one set of names for the cusps of the prcmolars and another 
set for the molars, at least in the case then under consideration. 
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His secoDd proposition was that in the lower cheek teeth 
of the oldest known Eocene sciuromorph rodents the mam tip 
of the crown had passed to the inner side in both premolars 
and molars, whereas in the thcort' of trituberculy it had been 
identified as the main outer cusp. From this and simikt 
evidence he easily persuaded himself that Osborn'^s attempt 
to establish a universal system of cusp nomenclature, ap¬ 
plicable to all sorts of mammalian molar crowns, was futile 
and deceptive, that the tritubcrcular type of molar had been 
evolved independently and in different tvays in different 
groups. He therefore denied, at least by implication, ail the 
results of Osborn in reducing tlie most diverse molar patterns 
to a single irliubercular prototype, and specifically rejected 
the entire nomenclature of trituberculy, returning to the 
earlier system of naming each cusp solely in accordance with 
its position in the jaw. 

Dr. W. D. Matthew, however, in “The Carnivora and 
Inscctivora of the Bridget Basin (1909, pp. 499-502) objected 
to Wortman’s evidence as inadequate on several grounds, 
including the fact that the species selected by Wortmati to 
prove his point “do not represent the earliest and latest 
stages of evolution of the family and they belong to two dis¬ 
tinct subpbyla, in one of which the teeth are more nearly 
tritubercular than in the other”; also that on the whole the 
tendency in the Mesonychidse was toward simplification of 
the premolars rather than the reverse. Matthew also con¬ 
cluded (p, 502) that two primitive types of molar seem to be 
indicated among the Eocene Mammalia: first, the normal 
and almost universal tritubercular-luberculo-sectorial tvpe; 
second, the rare zalambdodont insectivore molar, which shows 
a large inner and tw'o small outer cusps on the upper molars 
and a high trigonid with heel rudimentary or absent in the 
lower molars. In the lack of known true transitional forms, 
each of these types may have been derived independently 
from the primiuve reptilian cone. 

From the apparent ruins of the already famous theory of 
trituberculy Dr. James W. Gidley of the United States 
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NTational Museum eudcavorcU to build anew and to consen^e 
as much as possible. In a notable paper entitled " Evidence 
Bearing on Tooth-cusp Development” (1906) he developed 
the premolar analogy theor>' (Fig. 17) to its logical conclu¬ 
sions, which were in substance as follows: (a) that the so- 
called protocone of the upper molars, far from being the orig¬ 
inal tip of the crown, was really an upgrowth of an internal 
spur from the base of the crown; (b) that it had arisen pari 
paisii with the development of the talonid of the lower 
molars, into the basin of which it always fitted. The talonid, 
according to the Cope-Osborn theory, had appeared after the 
establishment of the irigonid. The same was true, he pro¬ 
claimed, of its functional partner, the protocone of the upper 
tooth. The real but hitherto unrecognized heir of the original 
tip of the crown was, according to Gidley, the paracone. 
Thus, he implied, the palaeontological evidence regarding the 
priority of the paracone over the protocone Is in harmony 
with the evidence from embryology as to the order of calcifica¬ 
tion of the cusps. 

With regard to the Cope-Osborn nomenclature of mam¬ 
malian molars, Gidley recognized that it had become the 
common property of vertebrate palaeontologists all over the 
world and had proved extremely convenient and useful 
in describing the most diversified molar patterns in nearly 
all orders of mammals. It is true, he argued, that the funda¬ 
mental tritubercular pattern may have been evolved more 
than once and from different beginnings in different orders of 
mammals; but once it has appeared, let us retain the con¬ 
venient Cope-Osbom nomenclature for its several main cusps, 
remembering, however, that the so-called protocone is not 
the oldest cusp of the crown but merely the historical datum- 
point for the system of nomenclature. 

As noted above, the premolar analogy theoiy' of Wortman 
and Gidley makes a strong appeal because it is based upon the 
direct evidence from successive stages in premolar evolution 
of many phyla of mammals, and because it apparently recon¬ 
ciles the otherwise conflicting evidence of cmbiyology and 
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Fig, 17, G&dfej-'^S mmiificHiQji qf the Premolar-Analogy Theory^ After Gidlcy- 
Suggmed Phyletic Hiitojy' of Tmx] Types of Complex [As m O^boni’^9 

diagram [kc Fijg^ p. 194]] the Bohd bUob; dou teprcseni the tuspi of the upper dioIbi^, 
line eSre]^^ thoaeof Lke ktni'er motart.J i- 4 j Phyleiic hif^iory' of the *^Tritubero;ilB.r'^ 
type^ a to Fhylctk hUtory of the ^Trkonodont" ty|>e: r* /, From tbc hr^EJiyodoRt 
THfonodoot iiige to the bilobdd hypsodout t^^pe of molar. 

J, Bf Cf E, And G compare with J, Bf Cj E, and G in Otbom^t diagram [see Fi|. 
p. ifi4|; 4 p DryaUjifi type, AtlantoflAuras beds (? Upper JufshIc); j and 6^ Prci^^^mh^a 
or PrtffpMy/ type, Larimic beds (Upper Cretaceous); T>jeoiwtfoM type, AtJant*- 
nuru* bedfi (? Upper Jurassic};/, Pala^a^aj type. White River bedi (Oligoceoe). 
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paleontology. To these I added m 1916;, 19^1 and ^922 the 
support afforded by further studies of the occlusal relations 
(Fig. 18) of the upper and lower cheek teethi It was pointed 
out that according to the Cope-Osborn theorj^ of trituberculy 
the protocones of the upper molars fitted into the talonids of 
the lower molars, while the alleged protocones of the upper 



Fig. rS. Oocluial relatiarvi of the ttpptr and lowicr ehwk lecth iUiutniiiiig sup- 
posed in transformation from prEmolar to molar pattema m a j^iucniizcd diim.- 

mul. After Grejon,-* 1916+ 

Tluc orami pattem df the IdWcr Tcctli \i iliovi^a lA hE^vy black linca. 

doe# not any particuhr ^nua, but h bued upon the 

coadEiicms in many' early Ttnlary mammaU. The number of [«eth in the 

diagram is noi significant or typical. The tafonidi of the lower mola.n& are repre¬ 
sented as being narroWp n they arc In Jmpkkhrimn and other Mesomic mammajs. 
In most Tertiary manmials the talonlds are wide. 

premoiars overhung the trigonids of the lower premolars; but 
according to the premolar analogy theory, no such apparent 
contradiction was involved. 

It was also shown that the main tip of the premolars had 
the same relation to the external cingulum and to the main 
roots as do the para- and metacones of the molars, which 
according to the premolar analogy theor>^ represent the 
divided tip of the molars. For these and other reasons, in 
the papers noted above I followed Gidley In adopting the 
prcmolar analogy theory, while retaining the Cope-Osborn 
nomenclature of the cusps. 

More recently an important reinforcement to the premolar 
analogy theory" was afforded by the discovery of several fossil 
skulls of Upper Cretaceous placental insectivores in the 
Cretaceous of Mongolia by W alter Granger, Chief of Staff in 
Roy .Andrews^ Central Asiatic expeditions for the American 
Museum of Natural Histo^J^ In these precious specimens, 
which were described by Gregoiy and Simpson in 1926, the 
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upper molars were plainly of such a primitive tritubercular 
type that one of them was named Dfhatkffidium pretrituber- 
cutare (Fig. 19), especially since the para- and metacones were 
apparently just separating from each other. Xow these 



Fig. 19. Check treih of Upper Crcuccous Monjsulum mtectivGK, DftlMfn^ium 
prfiritubfrcular/, X 




B 


Fic. 2D. RtfUikmi of main isp^ of niolurs and premGlarB In a prirouiv'c Creu- 
wfHJi placental (IkimkiTldium prUriiutfrculart]. After 

Oblique icar view of left lower check teeth^ Blowing the piotocanadj of the 
molar* in line with the lipi of the pnciniilani. 

Oblique Tear vlcW Gf right upper check tecth^ Ehowiii|[ the high pami^ne in 
line vdth the tep^ of the prempUn and the “pitstocoae'^ aj a low pracM* fmm the baie 
&f the pantconc. 


para- and metacones were so exactly in line with the tips of the 
premolars as seen from the rear (Fig. 20) that they presented a 
strong appearance of being completely homologous with them. 
The proiocones of the molars also were in series with the 
Incipient internal swelling of the base of the fourth upper 
premolar and apparently homologous W'ith it. Since these 
Upper Cretaceous mammals were older than the placental 
mammals of the Palcocenc and later epochs, and since their 
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dcntiitons kad many' signs of relatively great primltivcncsa, it 
seemed to me at that time that they afforded practically 
conclusive evidence in favor of the premolar analogy theory* 
All the zalambdodont itiscctivores, from the Haleocenc 
Palaoryctfs of Matthew onward, strongly support the in¬ 
ference that the inwardly-grown paracone (or para- plus 
metacone) of the molars is homologous with the tip of the 
premolars, and that the internal basal cusp or “protocone” 
is homologous with the internal cingulum of the premolars 
(Fig. 2i). Of course this resemblance between the lovv in¬ 
ternal cusp of the molars and that of the premolars may con¬ 
ceivably be due to convergence, but as the same resemblance 
between the premolars and molars is found in many phj'la of 
Paleocene and Eocene placentals, it seems arbitrary to refer 
it all to convergence. 

Accordingly, last year when I supervised the construction 
of an enlarged series of models illustrating the evolution of the 
prcmolars and molars in a series of eight stages leading up to 
man (Fig. 70), 1 applied the same colors to the cusps of the 
premolars as to the corresponding cusps of the molars, using 
the Osbornian terms, however, for both the premolars and the 
molars. At the same time 1 was again assailed by doubts 
when I attempted to apply this system to the premolars and 
molars of the Jurassic pantotherians, formerly called tritu- 
bcrculatcs, which had meanwhile been intensively studied 
and fully described and illustrated in two splendid memoirs 
by Dr. G. G, Simpson. At this point, however, it seems 
advisable to go back to an earlier phase of my own studies 
on this subject. 

The IVedge Tkiory .—In 1910, in my book on The Orders oj 
Mummah I gave extended consideration to the Mesozoic 
mammals, in order to reconcile, if possible, the conflicting 
evidence of the Cope-Osborn tritubercular theory and the 
premolar analogy theory. While accepting the evidence 
cited in 1904 by (Dsborn to the effect that the true protocone 
of the Jurassic DryoUstes was the high internal cusp of the 
upper molars, I combatted that phase of the Cope-Osborn 
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Fic- Comparalivc of kfi upptf cbetk ttctli of fo^ll and Tctxnl 

2Ala[rtUkHlQntft. From Sdiiaikjcf, 1^53. 

F^a^ryOfi pMffirtinl. ApiernodMr 
D. d&ljonif A.MrNJJr No. Jl 26 [. £. Si^nod&n faradoxvs. 

No, U-i, and #p after Smapwn.J Not to acak. 

theory which taught that the upper and lower molar triangles 
had arisen by the rotation in opposite directions of the para- 
and metaconids of the upper and lower molars, outward in 
the upper ones, inward in the lower. I concluded that, on 
the contrary, the evidence indicated that at a very early 
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period the upper molar crowns (Fig. 33) were already very 
unlike those of the lower molars, that they were larger and 
wider and that the subsequent relations of reversed triangles 
had been reached not through rotation of cusps but through 
differentia! growth of the crowns in such a way that the small 
lowers wedged into the triangular spaces between the trans¬ 
versely extended uppers. At that time I was unaware of the 




Fic. ia, Hj-pothetfcaE mcniiruciioo of ihe upper md Jbwer ixmljirs In the aocei- 
tore of the TritubcmiliitB:- After Gncfoiy, I^IO, 

Internal viettr showing pareconid tnetacafiid cntoconid 

gtawitLg op fiom ibc micriLal cingtilum; pralaeonid pirTamidil^ Labnld 

ACcIving lip of Urge protoodne (pr.) of upper mokrt. Rl^t tide. 

Br FrojeciisMi of upper on low-er rnotart. Pmioctudda mnd meubphidH fitdjig 
bemeen piotocoii»; pai^irone (pn) ctiiiio-cEKmal^ iiicipieni. 

(Compjire the author'* present v^lewi^ lummariaed In Fig. 44 bdow 4 

fact that the wedge-like relations of the upper and lower 
trituborcular molars had been observed and their significance 
partly appreciated by Cope as far back as 1883 (sec above, 
P- 177)- 

The wedge theory lam now convinced contained a clue to 
the true history of the upper and lower molars during early 
Mesozoic times. A more developed form of the wedge theory 
was published by me in [926, in which it was indicated (pp. 
405, 406) that the crowns of the upper molars (Fig, 33) had 
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at a very early period enjoyed a rapid transverse eJtlension, 
producing the conditions observed m the transversely wedge- 
shaped upper molars of the Jurassic " trituberculates.” The 
further consideration of the problem of the origin of the proto¬ 
cone of the upper molars had better however be deferred 
until the final chapter, after the revised summary of molar 
evolution in the vertebrates as a whole. 

The theory of dental evolution proposed by Dr. M. Friant 
in 1933 will also be considered below in the chapter on spe¬ 
cialized mammalian dentitions. 

Part II, Revised Sumjiary of Molar Evolution from 

Fish to Man 

j/d'apfic/ Radiation of Molars in Losi>er Verubrstes 

Ostracodtrttxi and Lampreys .—The ostracoderms are of 
supreme interest on account of their great antiquity and primi- 

Fic^ 53^ Oci-ctopmeni oi the wed|c lIimq' of interoAl ratetiHion+ the 
cDond^LDition of the C€ipe 4 >jborn and prtmolaif analcfy th<orie$p iLluscratio^ the cv-o- 
tuiiOD of the oheck tj«th from the priiniilvc thetonnorph type up to the humao ^tagCn 
After 1916. 

J.. SubstJi^ PenTH>-CaFboniferotis. prtmiiivc iJhcnsiiiorph rep¬ 

tile. After ISlllj? ton r 

SutMtUBc Permian. Scyht^jauruj, prihiltivt mamm^il-like leptijc- After 
Broom. 

SubitAge f. Tria^alc:. advanced injiinmal-lEke ftpille. After 

Secte>% 

H. Triaj^ac. i 3 ‘tETi£rmoifeif, advaticed mamniiil-Sike reptile. .VfAinly after Seeley, 
Occlu&Hin diagTam by author. 

IIL Jur^&EC. PanEothe^n (primitive pro-pkeental), KLndiief& of Dr* G. G. 
Simpson. Otcluiian diagram by Simpson. 

IV* Cwtaceout. PK-ifiiuberculate, DW^Arrhfiuin. From the arigmAl apccinveti. 
Occlu^bn diagram by auihorK 

V, heywm^ Eocene. Primlii^t pSaceFiCAk DiJifphw^ur. From the cngmal tpeci.- 
men. OccEiifilofi diagram by author. 

VI, Middle Ebcenc. Piimiti^t primate, F'ftfaymVriiLr. Mur Grandidier^ Occlu- 
tion diagram by author* 

VIL Upper Eocene. Advanced unioid prlniate, jlfjcracAcma* After StehEin. Oc- 
diuion diagram by Author4 

VIIL Miocene. Primitive anthnipDid primate^ Ihyopiikrati. Upper moLata mamly 
after PiE^Erim; lower molan; fpem type of dryitpiihrctu c^iuiiryL OHrlu?bcv 
diagram by author and Mih Heilman. 

IX. PleitTOccne. Primitive mm, MouBteriaR. From ateteoscop^ photofrraphs by 
Profrtsoi^J- Hl AlcGrc^r and from, the publtihed phoEo^rapha by Weinert 
and by Vlrchdir Occlusion diajcram by author. 

X. Recent* Modem man, WTaiie. Fiom the original upecimcri, Otclusion dia¬ 
gram by author. 
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tivcness. Our knowledge of them has been much extended 
in the past few years through expeditions sent out by Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, Norway and by the personal explorations of 
the late Professor WilUara Patten of Dartmouth College. 
Beautifully illustrated monographs and papers on the newdy 
discovered osiracoderms have been written* especially by 
Klaer and by Stensio. In the typical ostracoderms, such as 
C<^pk 4 ^lajpis and its allies* the head included a more or less 
semicircular **head shield,*^ with a pair of eyes like spectacles, 
on top of the head shield. The interior of the head included 
a central chamber for the brain and a radiating system of 
tubes for the cranial nerves and the cranial arteries and veins* 
Below this level was the expanded mouth cavity containing 
on either side a dirninishing row of about ten gill-pockets 
separated by skeletal septa, Xatural casts of all these 
cavities and lubes xvere made by the infiltrated mud, which 
later turned to stone. 

The close relationships of the ostracoderms to the existing 
cyclostomcs (lampreys and hag-fishes) is now proved by the 
fact that the cranial nerv'es^ arteries and %^elns of the larval 
lamprey find their unmistakable counterparts in the fossil 
ostracoderms described by Stensio, 

Likewise in the integument the ostracoderms exhibit a 
high degree of ^ within each system^ joined with. 

an equally high impression of tznuomirrism- when we see the 
parts of different systems side by^ side. The integument of 
the head-shield in the primitive Heterostraci or Pieraspido- 
morphi includes not less than four well differentiated layers, 
but each layer* as we pass from point to point within its 
boundaries* Is composed of thousands of homogeneous units- 
Here we arrive at the basic fact that polyisomerism* whether 
primary or secondary, is always due to the multi plica lion, by 
budding, delamination or like processes, of embr>"onic 

^ The lUte in whfcli there arc many Krially arrant haimsSp^uG- argacis or pam 
ol 

* The state In which the primitive polyisdinerw have bcLumc reriuccri in numl^r^ 
either by fuakm nr by ellmlnatltin, wblle same of those that remain have breome over- 
ffrown or dieWtied. 
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fundaments which may have started from some very much 
restricted locus and spread thence over tvide areas, 

While it is quite likely that the unknown chordates still 
earlier than the ostracoderms obtained their nutriment by 
the method of ciliary ingestion, it seems to be indicated that 
in the ostracoderms the rhythmic depression of the door of 
the capacious mouth-cavity alternately drew in and expelled a 
supply of water through the small round mouth and minute 
circular gill-openings, thereby reinforcing perhaps the action 
of the cilia or bringing to them materials for selection, as in 
the endostyle of Jmfhioxus and the larval lamprey. The 
orobranchial series of pouches (Fig, 24) were arranged almost 
in a circle on the floor and sides of the mouth cavity and 
showed a high degree of primitive polyisomerism and a very 
gentle transition from one to the other. There were as yet 
no definite jaws, at least the jaw-bars, if any, were not yet 
differentiated from the septa between the gills and there were 
no teeth. 


While the primitive cephalaspid ostracoderms (Fig. 25, 
B, E) were more or less flattened, bottom-living forms, their 
more progressive relatives the anaspid ostracoderms had 
acquired a stream-lined body-form and a good-sized tail-fin, 
suitable for the pursuit of small, actively swimming prey 
(Fig. 25, A). According to Kiaer, the genus RhynchoUpij had a 
median dut^like epidermal plate in the front of the floor of 
the mouth, which may have served as a kind of primitive 
mandible, 

111 the recent lampreys (Fig, 26), which may be regarded 
as the specialized descendants of the cephalaspid ostracoderms, 
the body has becoine eel-like and the head reduced in size. 

In connection with the habit of fastening on to the sides of 
living fish and rasping away pieces of the body wall, the 
buccal cavity of the adult lampreys has become enlarged and 
circular and provided with close-set rows of thorn-like horny 
teeth, while the so-called tongue (which may possibly repre¬ 
sent the fused Meckel's cartilages of the shark) is armed with 
a movable rasp of sharp recunmd teeth, somewhat analogous 






PeTromyzon ian/a 


After ParkfT 
if G^odriik 


Fe 6. Use orobrandliiSil r^lon o^f cc^lii.!ajpki oAtra-codrrmt and 
pney, representing the agnaihous i^fade In iJic crotutEon of Lhc vcrtehr^ie jawa. 

A. Devonian cBiracpdcrm. After Swnalo. Tire figure at Uw left ia a nson- 

smictioa by from excellent nuterialp of the too( of ihc tuouiji and under aide 

qf lire head-ihidd. The future jaw? are represented by ihe tartiliigiiious supports of 
one of the anterior gilbclita. Tire right4iand figure IS a tentative mloratlon by 
StensiD of the probable appcarauEie of the under aide of the mouthy gill^peningB and 
related parts of another oatra^oderm. 

B. Thick sagitia] leetloiij after StemiO] but with the position of the gtlh and gill- 

bin indicatedr 

C. larval [amprey, eaglttal sectkm and inner side of brancbial basket, showing 
AgnMnient with ostraco^nn In fundamental plan. Daca from Goodrich^ 
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Fig. 25 . Upper SHurian and Drttmb^ oitrsiodcrtiiB. Pk^n^rph, [Afier 

Ki«rJ S. Trfmasaipii. (yVfwr Rohon.) C, Tf^mjai^upu, (.After Patlen.j £>, 
Futaspis. (After Powrie and LnciLcitcr.) £, Ctphal^pu^ (Compoaitc, 
after Patten.) 


with the radula of gastropods. Both the numemusjiess and 
the simplicity of the teeth on the sides of the buccal funnel 
and on the “tongue” give at first sight the appearance of a 
primarj' poly isomerism, but the almost surely secondary 
nature of the feeding habits of the modern lampreys and the 
absence of these specialisations In the known ostracoderms 
make the apparent primitiveness of the thora-Iike, horny 
dentition of modern cydostomes more than dubious. 
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Conodonts ,—In some of the Dcvonmn formations of Ohio 
and western New York there occur large numbers of minute 
calcified teeth called conodonts, which belonged to otherwise 
unknown creatures. Many authors have regarded these 



FlC, llie dftLiil appajituftof the Lunprejf. After W. Kr Parfcef- X|/3^ 

teeth havmg come from the mandibles of aquatic annelids 
but recent Investigators (Bryant, Miller) incline to the view 
that they belonged to primitive hsh-like vertebrates probably 
related to the ostracoderms and therefore to the lampreys. 
If so, the more primitive conodont teeth (Fig. zj) appear to 



Fic. 2?* Conodont from tbe Much After 1928, 

supply an almost ideally primitive condition of primary 
polyisomerism such as may be expected in the remote an¬ 
cestors of the true jaw-bearing vertebrates. 

Sharks .—A high degree of primary polyisomerism is 
retained in the dentition of many of the oldest known sharks 
and even in their modern descendants (Fig, a8 A, B). But st 
is only in a broad morphological sense that the shark, as 


£ 




Fig. zi* Tbc dHtibranchial tad inustuUtiijr df a lOddjctd «bdrEc 

{CAIamydituiatktu). Aficf Allii. 

Br The onijraiithiAl ikeleidd and mutoiiatur^ a( in Upper Dcvtiniin shirk 
Aficr Dem. IJiustrai.Ld^ the prlniiTjv^ gniiiirostanic gride nf r^'d- 
lution df the vcrtcbriie jaws, [Compare Fig. 24.I 
2IS 
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represented by a laodern shark, stands near to the general 
line of ascent to the higher vertebrates, since the real connec¬ 
tion of the sharks with the higher vertebrates lies only through 
the as yet undiscovered ancestors of the palaeozoic acanthodian 
sharks, which were in some respects intermediate between 
true sharks and the oldest forerunners of the ganoid fishes. 

Spiral polyisomerism is the rule both in the predaceous 
sharks with sharp, jagged teeth, in molluscivorous, shell¬ 
crushing forms such as the Port Jackson shark {Hettrodontui) 
and in the skates and rays, which have flattened teeth ar¬ 
ranged in whorls or tesselated pavements. 

The successional teeth of sharks (Fig. zg) are likewise 
highly poly isomeric, especially If we compare the members of 
a single spiral successional series (see p. ziS). They are 
covered on the lingual side by an operculum or fold of the 
mucous epithelium. 



Fw/« SuOTiibnal teeth of of tower Jaw thoiAiiQ^ tlcvcldp- 

ment Aod Hucc^ioa of t^th sfi Styilium After Goodrich. 

Tru^ Ganoids and —In the line leading to the 

higher vertebrates the dental lamina at an early stage of 
embryonic development aank into a groove and was covered 
by the sheathing bones called respectively dentary in the 
mandible and premaxilU and maxilla in the outer upper jaw, 
while dentigerous plates were spread upon the anterior and 
posterior coronoids in the mandible and upon the prevomers, 
palatines, pterj-goids and ectopterj^goids of the inner upper 
Jaw. This was the stage already attained in the earliest known 
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true ganoids (cheiroleplds) and lobe-finned ganoids (crosso- 
pteryglans) of the Old Red Sandstone of Great Britain and 
equivalent Mid-Devonian formations of North America. In 
the crossopts the large teeth on the inner side of the mandible 
and on the lateral parts of the upper jaw were fastened to 
their bony supports by the deep and complex infolding of the 
bases of the teeth and the bony tissue upon Tvhich they rested. 
This is an excellent example of intradental polyisomerism. 
The labyrinthodont tooth (Fig. 30) and the labyrinthodont 
mode of attachment were far older and more primitive than 
the other more widely known kinds of teeth and modes of 
attachment, Including the pleurodont and acrodont types in 
lizards and the thecodont type in the ancestors of the mam¬ 
mals. 

Tdfofts .—Perhaps ninety per cent of the existing species 
of fishes belong to the advanced subclass of teleosts, which 
gradually crowded out the ganoids' in the latter half of the 
Age of Reptiles. The teeth on the marginal jaw-bones 
(premaxillae, maxillte, dentaries) are usually small and pointed; 
occasionally they develop on the one hand Into sharp, dagger- 
like teeth (Barracuda, Fig. 31 A); at the other extreme we 
may find inclsor-like teeth in front and pebble-llke molar 
teeth on the sides, as in the sheep's-head {Fig. 31 B). The 
aggregation and coalescence of large numbers of tooth germs 
may give rise to a powerful parrot-like beak, as in the puffers 
(Spheroidcs) and porcupine fishes {Diodori, Fig. 32 . 4 ). But 
the most remarkable modifications are seen in the pharyngeal 
teeth borne on specially enlarged segments of the posterior 
gill-archcs, which in the parrot-wrasses (Fig. 32 D) finally 
include upper and lower rasp-Hke strips, each arranged in 
rows of flattened oval or narrow \*-shaped columns and 
operated by powerful muscles. It may be said that in the 
dentition of the tel costs the rule of local poly isomerism has 
few exceptions. Rarely, extreme differential growth results 
in the enormous size of one pair of curv^ed needle-like teeth, as 
in Ckaulioduj. 
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Fpc- p, Q skull, beak and cTUitinp jawi nf Z)iWoh. Z>, pliarj^nieal dental 

apparatLU of pimai-wrasse {SfVM-r), seen ^rtlBl iht rcafii :ViteT Gpegoi>% 


Earlifst Anipkibiani (Stegocfpks ),—^Tlie earliest known 
tetrapods, which are the newly discovered stegocephalians 
of the Upper Devonian of East Greenland described by Dr. 
Save-Soderbergh (1932)1 retain the full complement of jaw¬ 
bones established in the crossopterygians, together with the 
labyrinthodont teeth. Even in the descendants of these 
forms (Fig. 33) as well as in the ancestral crossopterygians, 
there is a high degree of primitive but local polyisomerism 
if we compare single teeth with others belonging to the same 
region, such as those borne by the dentary or the set of large 
teeth borne by the coronoids. There is also a high degree of 
primitive poly isomerism wlien we compare corresponding 
teeth of the upper and lower jaws. 

Aberrantly Specialiud if/pfi 7 ian Dentitions .—^From the 
facts set forth in the previous section it will be realized that a 
state of primitive poly isomer ism that was characteristic of the 
dentition of the earliest true fishes often gave rise to anisomer- 
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ism or differentiation and that this condition in turn may 
either become progressive, giving rise to more and more dif¬ 
ferentiated parts, or through the further budding of both 


Fig. of i tztpx-tph from the PermiAQ of Tcos. 

Cbe fourth namral mt. After Broom. 

anisomeres aild poly iso meres we may sec a process of second¬ 
ary polyisomerism, as m the teeth of pikes. 

The primitive polyisomerism of the most ancient tme 
fishes persists throughout all generalised amphibians and early 
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reptiles but in the later reptiles it gives way usually to 
an isomerism of the dentition as a whole and often to a marked 
secondary polyisomerism of certain regions of the dentition. 

Of the hundreds of known species of fossil and recent 
amphibians and reptiles the specializations of the dentition 
alone are sufficient to rule most of them out of the line of 
ascent to man, if we admit, as seems necessary, the validity 
and applicability of Dollo’a Law of the Irreversibility of 
Evolution. Let us first review briefly then the main classes 
of specialization of the dentition of recent and fossil reptiles, 
except the mammal-like reptiles, which will be considered in 
the following section, 

Ci) Ancestral stage of polyisomerism. Perhaps the most 
primitive condition Is found In the Permo-Carboniferous 
Sfymouria, which stands near the line between the earliest 
fossil amphibians and generalized reptiles. In this form the 
“marginal teeth” on the outer upper jaw are numerous and 
simple, probably wdth infolded labyrinthodont bases. In 
CaptorkinvSf a relatively primitive cotylosaur, there are 
numerous small teeth in several rows on the marginal jaw¬ 
bones and patches of fine teeth on the roof of the mouth. In 
the primitive t hero morph Afyetrrosavrux the marginal teeth 
are primitive and relatively polyisomerous (Fig. A), but 
with incipient regional an isomerism. 

(z) Secondary polyisomerism due to multiplication of 
numerous pencil-Iike or slightly recurved pointed teeth set in 
parallel rows in a very long bony rostrum. Is often associated 
with fish-catching habits, as in ichthyosaurs (B), marine 
crocodiles, phytosaurs, etc. Here longitudinal polyisomerism 
results from long continued horizontal and vertical budding 
of the dental lamina. 

(3) Regional polyisomerism of the front teeth, which are 
developed as a scoop, the posterior teeth reduced or absent, 
as in Diplodocus (C). 

(4) Alarked local anisomerism in the cheek teeth, which 
are reduced to a single pair of large poison fangs pierced by a 
canal and connected with the poison glands, hinged and 
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erectile as in the vipers (E). This condition has been derived 
by extreme anisomcrism from the relative poly isomerism 
retained by the python (D), 

(5) Regional anlsomerism associated with loss of front 
teeth and development of a horny beat by hardening and 
extension of the gums, as in rhynchosaurs (F), chelonians (G) 
beaked dinosaurs (H), the later pterosaurs (I), also in the 
birds (J), where the beak at first docs not replace the lateral 
teeth. 

(6) Longitudinal agglutinative polyisomcrism, producing 
long serrated blades due to coalescence of conical teeth, as in 
Sphtnodon (R). 

(7) Regional anlsomerism, with development of thick 
procumbent incisors and huge rounded, secondarily poly’ 
isonterous molar masses on the roof of the mouth and inner 
sides of the mandible, as in the **durophagou 3 ’' placodonts 
(M), 

(8) Regional anisomerism involving the development of a 
duck-like beak in front and of one or more closely appressed 
rows of originally spatulate, serrate cheek teeth, as in 
Camplosaurus. 

(9) Excessive secondary poly isomer ism of the successional 
teeth, agglomerated into four massive dental batteries con^ 
raining in all over two thousand teeth, as in Trachodon (N), 
a highly efficient grinding mechanism for cutting tough 
vegetation. 

(10) Regional anisomerism involving development of 
partly procumbent incisors and transversely widened oval 
molars with a central cusp alternating with transversely 
ridged lower molars, as in Diodecus (L). 

Adapthe Radiation of the Dentition in the Maminai-tike 
Reptiles .—Thanks to Doctor Broom’s excellent w'ork (1931) 
on tire Mammal-like Reptiles of South Africa, with Its 
abundant and skilfully drawn figures, the reader may easily 
acquire a general view of the adaptive radiation of the denti¬ 
tion in this immensely diversified group as summarized in 
Figs, 31, 3Z, which are based on Doctor Broom’s drawings. 
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These mamma 1-1 ike reptiles on the whole leaned toward a 
protein diet supplied by living prey but, as in other groups of 
carnivores, the predators were followed by numerous carrion 
feeders and these in turn were outnumbered by the more 
adaptable “general feeders,” in this case the beaked anomo- 
donis; these from their vast numbers and diversity, could 
presumably make use of almost any kind of food, animal or 
vegetable. 

We start then with the undifferentiated poly iso merous 
teeth of the smaller theromorphs such as Eumattkevia (Fig. 
35 A) of the Lower Permian of Texas, and Amiingia (B) of 
the Middle Permian of South Africa, which have recurved 
conical teeth on the margins of the jaws. Among the oldest 
of the mammal-like reptiles of South Africa are the Dino- 
cephalia and of these the titanosuchids (C), some of which 
attained the size of hippopotami, are regarded as carnivorous 
because they retain the canines; their close relatives the 
tapinocephalids are regarded as herbivorous because the canine 
is not enlarged while the incisors arc enlarged and partly spoon¬ 
shaped, presumably for plucking up tough vegetation. 

Perhaps the first step toward the beak-like anomodonts is 
seen in the little short-faced GaUpus (Fig- 35 D), whose 
zygomatic arch might have folded up into the peculiar inverted 
V that is characteristic of the anomodonts. Among these the 
genus Pristfrodoii retained about twelve well developed 
molars on each half of the mandible. .According to Broom 
{op. cit.y p, 213), each of these teeth “has a high flattened 
crown with a series of large serrations on the posterior edge. 
There is probably a dental succession in the molars.” In 
Di/rlurodon {op. ciV., p. 216) there were also small molars. In 
some of the typical endothiodonts (Fig. 35 E) a row of small 
conical molars was retained on the inner side of the maxillae 
medial to the beak. The males in many anomodonts re¬ 
tained a pair of very large canine tusks, a circumstance to 
which the name DUyiiodon alludes, while the females lack 
tusks and hence were long called Oudenodan, In Lystfosourus 
platycepSj a late survivor of the group, the beak becomes 
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sharply deflected downward and the face was somewhat like 
that of a walrus- Thus the dentition in the later anomodonts 
is extremely anisomerous. 
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In another direction the primitive polyisomerous therap- 
sids gave rise to the earlier therocephaiians (Fig. 33 F), which 
were active predators, often with two enlarged canines on each 
side, very small molars and vertical piercing incisors. The 
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gorgonopsisns (G) were much like the earlier therocephalians 
in their dentition, except that there was only one pair of 
canines. 

In some of the small later therocephalians (H) the post- 
orbital bone was lost, as in the earliest mammals, but the 
dentition was polyisomerous and truly generalized. A similar 
advance in the postorbital region is seen in the Bauriamorpha 
(Fig, 36 .A), in which the closely appressed, transversely oval 
teeth foreshadow those of some of the most advanced therap- 
sids, the ictidosaurians (Fig. 36 M). 

Doctor Broom (1932) p- 7?) states that in one small 
therocephaltan named Cyrbasiodon boycti the maxilla bore a 
series of about thirteen molars, of which the sixth has “a 
large main cusp and when viewed from without, very small 
anterior and posterior cusps. On the inside there is a feeble 
cingulum, which has two small inner cusps. The seventh 
tooth is evidently a replacing one and only the main cusp is 
seen. The eighth and ninth teeth are like the sixth but vvHth 
a more marked inner cingulum and larger interna] cusps. 
The tenth tooth has the main cusps less developed and the 
posterior cusps also smaller. The eleventh tooth is still 
smaller.” 

This is one of the earliest indications of the process called 
“cuspidation,” together with the formation of a cingulum and 
of cingulum-borne cusps, which was destined to play a com¬ 
manding part in the evolution of the molar teeth of mammals. 
But let us pause for a moment to consider w'hat is involved in 
these processes. Cuspidation I take to be due to the con¬ 
centration within the boundaries of a single tooth germ of 
some of the power to bud which was formerly diffused more 
widely over the whole dental lamina. In other words, 
cuspidation is the beginning of intradcntal poly isomerism, 
which often comes after interdental poly isomerism. 

When a cusp grows out from a crown it must be the locus 
of higher groivth pressure, just as is the growing tip of an 
onion. Since the cingulum is only a projecting ledge around 
the base of a crown, the transverse grow'th in the plane of 
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that base must be faster than the vertical growths This is 
probably the reason why basal cingula are usually most 
conspicuous on very low-crowned teeth, whileon high-crowned 
teeth they are either inconspicuous or else sometimes share 
the vertical growth and take part in the formation of crests 
and folds. 

But not to run too far ahead of our story' let us return to 
this lowly Permian therocephalian Cyrbasiodon. It will be 
noted from Doctor Broom’s description that “the eighth and 
ninth teeth are like the sixth but with a more marked inner 
cingulum and larger internal cusps. The tenth tooth has the 
main cusps less developed and the posterior cingulum also* 
smaller. The eleventh tooth is still smaller.” Here we have 
an instance of the progressive emphasis of the cingulum and of 
its sccondan' cusp as we pass backward to a sort of anticlinal 
tooth behind which the size and complexity rapidly decline. 
Thus we have to a certain extent a foreshadowing in the 
Permian period of the process of premolar complication and of 
anticlinal development which can be so clearly observed in 
the cheek teeth of many families of mammals in the early 
Eocene. Since as a rule the characters of the lower teeth are 
closely correlated with those of the upper, so as to produce an 
elTictent mechanism, we may expect that the internal cingulum 
cusps of the upper molars of Cyrbastodon will be found to 
receive or occlude with the labial side of the tip of the lower 
molars, which may also have an external cingulum. 

The tendency toward cuspidation is very clearly expressed 
in the cynodont suborder of the Therapsida. These remark¬ 
ably mammal-Iikc skulls {Fig. 35 I-MJ have four kinds of 
teeth: incisors, canines, premolars and molars, and the present 
evidence suggests that there were but two sets of teeth in the 
ante-molar cheek teeth and only one set in the molars. In 
all these forms the dentary was becoming enlarged and the 
small Jaw-bones behind the dentary' were becoming reduced^ 
so that the Jaw was approaching the mammalian stage, 
involving the establishment of a dentary-squamosal articula¬ 
tion. In some of the smaller cynodonts (Fig. 35 1) the 
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dentition also closely approached the most primitive mam¬ 
malian type. In others (J, K.) the upper molar crowns were 
curiously recurved and expanded with a bilobed tip of un¬ 
known functional value. In the large cynodonts (Lj M) the 
predator}' dentition reached its climax and the cheek teeth 
from front to rear exhibit successive stages in the development 
of jagged, many-cusped shearing blades. 

While the carnivorous cynodonts were, so to speak, making 
a strenuous but apparently unsuccessful effort to rise above 
the reptilian class, their dose relatives the gomphodont 
division of the Cynodontia (Fig. 36 B, C, D) were also slowly 
arriving at certain “basic patents” in the occlusal relations 
of the upper and lower teeth which, while perhaps not directly 
transmitted to the mammals, yet showed the way, as it were, 
for the ancestors of the mammals to follow. For the gompho- 
donis achieved three marked advances in the mammalian 
• direction: first, they widened the upper cheek teeth trans¬ 
versely and progressively from the pretnolars to the anticlinal 
tenth molari second, they developed rounded cusps and low 
transverse ridges on the upper molars, which alternated w'ith 
smaller ridges and cusps on the lower molars; third, they 
did not develop both upper and lower molars alike; so that 
instead of upper and lower teeth being merely reversed copies 
of each other, as in the earlier reptiles, the gomphodonts 
acquired almost mammalian occlusal relations of the upper 
and low'er cheek teeth merely by stressing the transverse 
growth plane in the upper teeth and a slight transverse ridge 
on the circular-crowned lower molars (Fig 23 If, p. 210), 

The latest of the mammal-like reptiles, from the Red Beds 
of the Stormberg in South Africa, are known from tantaliz- 
ingly incomplete but highly important fragments, which are 
provisionally referred to the suborder Iclidosauria by Broom 
(1932, pp. 299-307). In one of them, named Paekyg^mlus 
(Fig. 36 F-I) by W atson, the fifth lower molar crown had 
relatively high main inner cusps margined by two lower 
posterior cusps, together with a strong external cingulum 
bearing one low elevation or incipient cusp. Here then is a 
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case where the principal tip of the lower molars lies on the 
inner or lingual side of the crown^ as it possibly did in the 
multituberculales among the mammals. 

In another form^ TtUhdirdQn (Fig. 36 N), the upper molar 
crowns formed transversely extended ovals, and an anterior 
%dew of the fifth left upper molar (L) revealed a high outer 
cusp and two low cingulum cusps in a transverse sequence, so 
that there were three transverse cusps in such a molar. From 
the straightness of the tooth row and enormous size of the 
muzzle it would seem that this animal suggested the con¬ 
temporary Triiyhdon multitubcrculates before the molar 
crowns became secondarily elongated anteroposteriorly. Tri- 
theUdoji may thus have been an archaic form suggesting an 
early stage in the direction of Tritylodon w ithout being actually 
ancestral to it. 

By far the most advanced of the mammal-like reptiles were 
the small forms from the Storm berg called Ictidosaurians 
A and B by Broom, The skulls w^re almost mammalian in 
general construction and the lower Jaw (Fig. 36 M) was so far 
advanced that the bones behind the dentary were greatly 
reduced, while the new dentarj-'-squamosal contact was very 
nearly effected by a posterior process of the ascending branch 
of the deI^ta^^^ The low er cheek teeth were closely appresaed, 
transversely oval, ‘*with a pow^erful main cusp and a second 
cusp on its outer side and there is a rudimentary cingulum 
round the base” (BrCiOm, ^932, p. 301). They probably 
fitted betw^een the oval upper crowns. The elevation of the 
ascending ramus of the mandible is greater in these forms than 
it was in the most primitive mammals, so that these Ictido 
saurian A and B skulls may perhaps be rather the grand uncles 
than the direct great grandfathers of the later mammals. 

In conclusion, the lower mammal-like reptiles are primi¬ 
tively poJyisomerous in their dentition but within each tooth 
there is but little differentiation. In the higher mammal-like 
reptiles the dentition is, on the whole, intermediate in various 
ways between the primitive polyisomerism of the older 
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Permian there morphs and the low grade regional anisomerisin 
of the typical mammals with cuspidate shearing cheek teeth. 

The gomphotlont members of the cj’nodonts point the way 
to a "basic patent” of the primitive mammalian dentition in 
so far as they effected a transverse widening of the upper 
molars and a fitting of this internal ridge between successive 
lower teeth. The latter, however, were crowded and their 
crowns not yet sufficiently spaced, nor had their posterior 
basal parts begun to elongate anteroposteriorly as they did in 
the typical mammals. 

The little known Ictidosauria, in spite of the advanced 
submammalian stage of their skulls and jaws, seem to have 
foreshadowed not the typical mammals but at most only the 
tritylodont division of the muliituberculates, in so far as 
they had developed three transverse cusps In the upper and 
two in the lower molars but without having yet elongated the 
molars anteroposteriorly. 

Adapthe Radiaiion oj Molars in MamnaiSj with a Critique oj 

Friatti's Theory 

The “ Protodont^’ Drn/iVion.—'Fwo famous little fossil jaws 
(Fig. 37) preserved on slabs of Upper Triassic coal in North 
Carolina were taken by Osborn to be the sole known repre^ 
sentatives of a hitherto unknown order, which he named the 
Protodonta. Dr. G- G. Simpson, however, has recently given 
convincing evidence that these jaws do not represent an 
otherwise unknown group but are American representatives 
of the cynodont division of the mammal-like reptiles. Never¬ 
theless their dentition is of extreme interest for just that 
reason, since the higher mammal-like reptiles, to judge from 
the construction of their entire skeleton, stood verv'' near to the 
origin of the mammals. 

The "protodont” dentition, as it may still be called, is 
characterized by its regional differentiation into incisors, 
canines, prcmolars and cuspidate molars. .All these teeth 
were borne solely by the dentary, while the several elements 
behind the dentary must have been of small size, as they arc 
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in other Ute cynodonts, preceding the final development of the 
dcntary-squamo$a| joint in mammals. The incisors (three on 
each side) were simple, erect, pointed, showing no trace of the 
double triconodontUm attributed by Professor Botk, at least 
as a potentiality, to all early mammalian teeth. The small 
pointed incisors, erect canines, the simple styloid premolars 
and Incipiently triconodont molars all testify to the animal 
diet of the protodonts, which possibly fed on insects. These 



Fjg, 37. ji. n, jaw. X4- B. Mj^ra^orsodon^ kuWcr jair. X4^ 

C. Mi^to^Kodon, nuolar^. X l All aftrr Sif&piKjn, 1926. 

forms were already far removed from the simple polyisomeri&m 
of primitive reptiles^ which had numerous simple conical 
teeth; but the anisomerism of the dentition as a whole in the 
Proiodonta had been attained pan passu with a local incipient 
polyisomerism within the molars, a phenomenon widely seen 
among the mammals^ 

It has been noted in the previous chapter that the advent 
of the process called cuspidadon in the mammaMike reptiJes 
was an event of great importance from the point of view of the 
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history of the dentition in the mammals. It would seem as if 
the force which normally gave rise to a single tip sprouted and 
gave rise to accessory cusps on either side of the main tip. 
Here is the beginning of the phenomenon of iniradental 
poly isomerism, which becomes very highly and individually 
developed in many mammalian phyla. 

The 7 'riconodont Dentition .—Although the Jurassic tri- 
conodonts are by definition true mammals, since they already 
possessed the paired dent ary-squamosal joints that are the 
accepted insignia of mammalian rank, they may or may not 
have been derived independently of the later mammals from 
the higher mammal-like reptiles. The idea of Cope and 
Osborn that they were directly ancestral to the later mammals 
and that their molar teeth were prototypal to those of all 
mammals has not been supported by satisfactory evidence 
and has been abandoned or held to be sub judite by Dr. 
George Gaylord Simpson, the author of many important 
works on the Mesoaoic and later mammals. Nevertheless the 
triconodont dentition (Fig. jB) exhibits a considerable num¬ 
ber of characters which we have every reason to regard as 
prototypal to those of later and more typical mammals. The 
dentition was heterodotit (anisomerous) and carnivorous in 
type, with differentiated incisors, canines, p re molars and 
cuspidate molars; it was also diphyodont. The jaw move¬ 
ment was more or less vertically shearing (true orthal type), 
with the condyle slightly below' the level of the cheek teeth 
as in primitive carnivorous dentitions. The upper tooth row 
hung outside of the lower tooth row, so that the upper molars 
wore down on the inner side, the lower on the outer side, 
while one lower molar articulated with two upper molars. 
There w’as a heavy external cingulum on the upper molars and 
an internal cingulum on the lower molars; the molar teeth 
had tw'o well separated roots arranged in an anteroposterior 
plane—all these features reinforcing the strong cuspidation 
of the molars in establishing the fully mammalian status of the 
triconodonts. 
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Among the dentitions of the higher mammals a marked 
degree of resemblance to the Iricont^ont type is to be found 
in the carnivorous dentitions of certain seals {Lohodon and 
Pkoca gichigensis Alien), but there is strong reason for regard¬ 
ing this as a pure convergence associated with similar food. 

General regional anisomcrism in the triconodonts is 
apparently a very early mammalian character, but in these 




A 




Fig. 38. J&T/n And fjice ol ^ typical iHconodont, After Stmpton. 


forms there was already an incipient secondary polyisomerisiti 
in so far as the posterior deciduous premolars were molariforin, 
while in the permanent premolars the molar pattern was only 
incipient, the accessory cusps being but slightly developed. 
Thus w'hcther or no the triconodonts w^ere off the direct mam¬ 
malian line, they assuredly lend support to the prernolar 
analogy theory that the molars were at one time like the 
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simplest premoUrs, as indeed the molars are in the earliest 
mammal-like reptiles. In the more primitive triconodonts 
there were five small lower molars (on each side) but in the 
very advanced Trioracodon there were only three large molars 
(Simpson, 1928, Fig. 19, p. 68); this suggests the somewhat 
similar reduction in the trituberculates, when a larger number 
of small molars was gradually reduced to a smaller number of 
large molars. 





Fig. 39. ictih of fjTnmeir<KbnH^ After Simpsuri- 

crowTi Add outer viewj, C, D. Ptr^ius, upper, in occlusion with Spaiaay- 

iiwtort, C, crowti view- D, outer side view* 

Thf Symmetrodont Di^ntition. —The aymmeirodonta, very 
$mall mammals from the Jurassic of England and Wyoming, 
have recentlj^ been separated bj' Simpson (1925, p, 560; 1928, 
p* 97) on the one hand from the triconodonts and on the ocher 
from the trituberculates (pantotherians), with which they had 
been confused by earlier anihors- They are characterised 
by having asymmetrical triangular upper molars and sym¬ 
metrical or nearly symmetrical iriangular lower molars with¬ 
out true talonids. The upper molars (Fig, 39) have a strong 
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external cingulum and a high main internal cusp in series with 
the main cusp of the premolars (cf. Simpson's figure of the last 
upper prcmolar and molars of P/ralestes iongirostris^ 1928, p. 
105)* 

The typical symmetrodonts, including the English Spala- 
cotkerium and its allies, have sharply triangular upper and 
lower molars, but in 1925 Simpson erected a new family, the 
Amphidontidae, for the reception of a very small lower jaw 
and a fragment of a maxilla from the Upper Jurassic of 
Wyoming, in which the jagged upper molar crowns were in 
top view widely triangular with an internal apex. The name 
Ampkidon (Fig. 40), the author states (1925, p. 460, foot- 




Fig. 40. Jmphiim Xio. . 4 ftcr Simps^n^ 

note) %vas given ”in allusion to the anomalous character of 
the dentition, superficially resembling in part that of the 
reptilian prototype, that of the triconodonts and that of the 
pantothcrians, in addition to its basic relationships to the 
Spalacoiktrium-Tinodon type.” The general appearance of 
the lower molars indeed somewhat recalls that of the cyno- 
donts in so far as they have a high central cusp and low incipi¬ 
ent accessory cusps, one on the anterior and one on the poste¬ 
rior shearing edge of the main cusp. They also hav'e a small 
anterointernal cingulum and a small posterior projection of 
the posterior cingulum. Seen from above, the lower molar 
crown forms a widely open or obtuse triangle, the apex or main 
cusp being toward the external or labial side. 
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An upper molar (Fig. +4 A), named EuTyhambda (squicru- 
rius by Simpson, is tentatively referred to the family Amphi- 
dontidae but may possibly belong to the family Spalaco- 
theriidse. This upper molar crown when seen from above 
forms a ver^'' widely open triangle with the tip internaL The 
wide base is formed by a sharp external cingulum and there 
are rather well formed cusps on the anterior and posterior 
slopes of the main cusp. Simpson (1935, p. 469) considers 
that it is rather difficult to see how reduction or retrograde 
evolution of a well developed spalacotherld molar could pro¬ 
duce the Amphidon type and he notes that, on the other hand, 
Avipkidon approaches in many respects the ancestral type 
which would be postulated on the theory that the accessory 
cusps arose in place, instead of migrating or rotating [as 
assumed In the Cope-Osborn theory of the origin of the 
iritubercular molar]. Conversely, the actual existence of 
such a type Increases the probability that the cusps did so 
arise [that is, in jiVu]. No doubt,” he continues, “the charac¬ 
ter of the cingulum heels in Ampkidon is an independent 
specialization, but it is slight and does not alter the fact that 
here we have a triangular molar, essentially symmetrical with 
respect to a vertical transverse median plane, functlonally 
compDsed of one high sharp cusp, but with a tendency to form 
antero- and postero-internal cusps. And just such a molar 
we would expect to be ancestral to the molar of the spala- 
cotherids.” 

Hence, even though the symmctrodonis are regarded bv 
Simpson as an extinct group that did not give rise to the 
tritubcrculaies fpantoiherlans) and higher mammals, they 
are nevertheless of great interest as representing, so to speak, 
a first attempt to produce an effective shearing ocelusion of 
the upper and lower cheek teeth by the opposition of reversed 
upper and lower triangles. 

The Jurassic Pre-Trituberculaie" <sr Pantatherian Denti¬ 
tions.—Wts have seen above that a certain group of the later 
mammal-like reptiles of the Upper Triassic age experimented 
with a type of occlusion in which the inner parts of the trans- 
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versely widened upper molar crowns articulated between two 
circularly-based lower crowns, thus initiating a vertical 
crushing mechanism, and that an early group of true mam¬ 
mals, the symmetrodonts, worked out an occlusion pattern 
involving reversed upper and lower triangles, thus initiating 
an effective shearing mechanism. It remained for the tri¬ 
tube rculai^tuberculo-sec to rial” mammals of late Cretaceous 
and early Tertiary times to develop the “cutting triangles” 
and the “vertical crusher” principles in combination and in 
the highest degree of efficiency; but already In Mid-Jurassic 
times the swarming and diversified tiny mammals called 
pantotherians were trying out numerous early experiments in 
which now one and now the other of these principles were 
Stressed, or bcpth together. 

Of the several fs^mikcs and QuiTid'oiis genera of ihc Juras- 
sic pantotherians only one family, the Amphltherild*, appears 
to stand in or near the general line of ascent toward the 
modern mammals. Ampkitkfrium of this family, from the 
Upper Jurassic of England, Is known only from the lower jaw 
(Fig. 41). Its teeth are well differentiated into incisors, 



Fie, 41, Xs Afl« SimpMMI. 

canines, prcmolars and molars and the general appearance 
of the jaw is not unlike tliat of a ver>’ small opossum, except 
that the angular process of the mandible is not inflected and 
that there are seven molars on each side as opposed to four in 
the opossum. Also the talonids or heels of the lower molars 
are less extended anteroposteriorly, are not basined and bear 
but one cusp, corresponding to the entoconid. Unfortunately 
the upper molars of AjTtphiiheriym are not known, but Simp¬ 
son obsen ed <1928, p. n?) that in one well worn lower molar 
there was an oblique rounded groove in the unbasined heel, 
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running straight extemall}^ and downward from the notch 
between the talonld cusp and the mctaconid. “This oblique 
groove/^ he notes, “clearly marks the path of the protoconc 
in the last stages of the shearing and grasping bite, and has 
an important bearing on molar evolution which I hope to 
point out in more detail elsewhere.” Here then is definite 
evidence that the protocone of the upper molar already- 
sheared past the metaconid on to the upper surface of the tal- 
onid of the lower molar; so that this essential condition of the 
tuberculo-sectorial occlusal relations seen in later mammals 
was already established in the most primitive of the Upper 
Jurassic pantotherians. 

In view of the great relative antiquity of AmphUhcTiuni 
and of its morphological importance in the evolution of the 
molar teeth of later mammals, 1 attempted in iqio (p. l8o) 
to make a hypothetical restoration of an upper molar of 
Amphitkirium after comparing its lower teeth with those of the 
recent opossum and with those of its own approximate suc¬ 
cessors the dryolestids. The more accurate data now supplied 
in Simpson’s memoirs prove that my conception in 1910 
of the exact position of the trigonids of the lower molars of 
Ampkitk^rill1n was essentially incorrect, inasmuch as I placed 
the axis of the protoconid-paraconid shear too much trans¬ 
versely and not enough anteroposteriorly. The result was 
that the posterior slope of my hypothetically reconstructed 
upper molar was also too transverse, not tilted sufficiently 
toward the rear. Hence the reconstruction as a whole was 
too short anteroposteriorly on its outer side in proportion to 
its transverse diameter. Using Simpson’s new data as a basis, 
it now seems evident that, on account of the marked forward 
slope of the paraconid-protoconid shear, the posterior slope 
of the upper molar must also have been inclined in the same 
direction. Moreover the transverse narrowness of the tri¬ 
gonids does not favor the great transverse width of the entire 
upper molar which is seen in my earlier restoration. Since 
there was a sharp incision in the paraconid-protoconid blade 
between these two cusps and a similar incision between the 
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protoconid and metaconid;, the probability of the presence of 
sharply defined protcn and metaconules in the upper molar 
becomes high. As the paraconld of each lower molar Juts 
forward above the talonld of the preceeding molar^ the antero¬ 
posterior space left for the inner projection of the tip of the 
pnotocone is small; but since^ as observed by Simpson, there 
was a definite groove made by the tip of the protocone in the 
downward and outwardly sloping floor of the talonid, we are 
fully justified in putting the narrow protocone in its usual 
position behind the metaeonid. Since the talonid bears no 
hypoconid^ the probability is slight that the amphicone was 
divided into distinct para- and metacones. And since in all 
the kno\% n upper molars of syn^metrodonts and paniothedans 
the upper molars formed an asymmetrical triangle with a pro¬ 
jecting overlapping parastyle, oblique ectoloph and strong 
external cingulum, it is very likely that the primitive Jjnpki- 
tkerinm already foreshadowed these characters. 






FiCr 42, Altcmptcii fMCoratinn of the upper cheek leeth of JmphUhfnam, aa inferred 
fwm facts the Inner dcntitiQii mpp]kd by Enlarged. 


The resulting partly hypothetical restoration (Fig. *+2) of 
an upper molar of Jmpkiik^rium reveals an extraordinarily 
generalized type structurally allied on the one hand to that of 
the symmetrodonts and on the other potentially ancestral to 
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the later specializations of the dryolestids and even of the 
Cretaceous marsupials and Ensectivores. 

The lower premolars of AmphUhtrium as described by- 
Simpson show a regular increase in size and a slight increase in 
complexity as we pass from pi to p*. All are twcHrooted 
teeth, as are the molars and the canines. Each premolar has 
a sharp internal cingulum which ends posteriorly in a small 
projecting heel or talonid. This internal cingulum in the 
premolars seems to represent the paraconid, met aeon id and 
talonid cusps of the molars; the actual origin of a paraconid 
from the upgrowth of the cingulum is plainly indicated in 
Ptraspstax (Simpson, 1928, p. )4[). The premolars are each 
supported by an anterior and a posterior root as in the molars. 
But there is nevertheless a marked morphological gap between 
the premolars and the molars in all known pantotheres. It is 
possible that this difference may be connected with the fact 
that the premolars of adult pantotherians belong with the 
replacing set, while the molars may be serially homologous 
with the milk teeth, which in many mammals are more 
molariform than the teeth which replace them. In any case 
it Is a fact that in the higher cynodonts, in the triconodotits, 
symmeirodonts and pantotherians there is a rather pro¬ 
nounced regional anlsomerism between at least the anterior 
premolars and the molars. In many later mammalian fami¬ 
lies, especially among the ungulates, this initial difference was 
gradually overcome by the progressive molarization of the 
premolars. 

The genus Paurodott from the Upper Ju rassic of Wyoming 
is regarded by Simpson as a structural derivative of Jmpki- 
tkerium. It is remarkable in that the number of its molar 
teeth was reduced to four, the same as in primitive marsupials. 
But though these molars are well spaced, they show only small 
talonids. The premolars are reduced to two, marking this 
genus as a specialized side branch. 

Essential features of the basic tritubercular-tuberculo 
sectorial dentition are that the upper molars are much wider 
transversely than the lower molars and that the trigonids of 
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the lower rnclars fit into the interdental embrasures or notches 
between the upper molars. These relations, though only' 
inferential in the case of AmpkitkeriuTn^ are well established 
in another Jurassic pantotherian, Ambloiherium pusiUum (cL 
Simpson, 192S, p, 134, Fig. 42), in which both upper and 
lower molars are prescrv'cd. In Ambloihfnum the upper 
molar crowns (Fig. 43) are dominated by a high internal cusp, 
the pnotocone, which has every appearance of being serialJy 
homologous with the tip of the last upper premolar (c/. 
Simpson, p. 137, Fig. 43), as shown also in the related genus 
Kurtodon {op, ri/., p. 141, Fig. 45). 



Fjg. 43^ Amhio^fkfrium pu-nllum (Owen). CrawTi view or uppcf nwlara ^nd ■enema.l 
vieu' uiociaicd lower tnolms. X Mtcr Sjmp»iii 

It was long difficulc to decide whether the moUr homologue 
of the premolar tip in the American pantotheres is the amphi- 
cone or ihe prococone (as maintained by Osborn)* But since 
in either case the outer side of the upper teeth, according to 
much evidence, always overhangs the lower teeth, the 
observed occlusal relations in typical pantotherians as figured 
by Simpson (19^9? P- 70 could have been produced if there 
had been an inward growili of the inner side of the upper molar 
crowns, causing the piotocone to shift Inward, and if there 
had been at the same time a correlated inward growth of the 
paraconid, metaconid and talon id cusps of the lower molars 
(Fig. 44)* 

According to the Copi>Osborn theory (Fig^ 8 ) the relation 
of reversed triangles in the upper and lower molars was 
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produced by the rotation or folding up of a primitive tri' 
conodont type, inward Iti the upper jaw, outward in the lower 
jaw; but Simpson has greatly weakened this theory by point¬ 
ing out that there is no evidence that the triconodonts gave 
rise to the symmetrodonts or that the latter gave rise to the 
pantotherians; also that the evidence supplied by AmpkidoH 
and other forms suggests rather that new cusps arose ih jitu 
and did not rotate. After thirty-odd years of recurrent 
struggling with this subject, I now feel that there were certain 
elements of truth in each of the several theories of the origin 
of the reversed triangles: In the Copc-Osborn theory of 
rotation (Fig. 8), in the premolar analogy theory' of the 
origin of cusps ih situ (Fig. i8), in Gidley's theory of the 
correlative development of the protocone of the upper molars 
with the talonid of the lowers, in the wedge theory of un¬ 
like upper and lower molars proposed by me in 1910, and 
finally in the theory of inward growth of both upper and lower 
molar crowns proposed by me in jgz6 (Fig. 33). Each theory 
was supposed to exclude all previous theories but continued 
reflection has led me to the view that not all parts of the rival 
theories are mutually exclusive. For example, a protocone 
of a later stage lying on the lingual side of the upper molars 
might be and probably was once homologous with the corre¬ 
spondingly placed cusp of the last upper premolars, and yet 
it might originally have been tlie highest tip of the crown; 
so that it might be older than the talonid and yet sub¬ 
sequently develop with it. The inward extension of the 
protocone (Fig. .pj.) might bring about a false appearance of 
rotation of the paracone and metacone and yet these cusps 
might have arisen fu situ, originating as an undivided amphi- 
cone on the outer slope of the protocone, and so forth. 

The diagram in Fig. 44, which has grown out of several of 
my earlier diagrams but is now corrected from the data sup¬ 
plied by Simpson's memoirs, shows very clearly how by an 
inw'ard growth 0/ the inner side of the upper teeth and by a 
correlated inward growth of the paraconids and metaconids 
of the lower molars, an originally AmphidonAlkG tooth derived 
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Fig. 44, Theory of pro^Bstve tT^nsvtnt exietiBbEi of iJie upper moTar ctawn, 
with cort«equcni inv,ktd ihlft of pratucone tip, Pitriiy hjpQihctical miantloni of 
upper itnd lower cheek tceiJL In ocduiion^ bused chiefSy on tiae facu locordcd hy Slmp^ 

$OTI, 

J. Staj^ of the primitive sj nifnetfiodon I: Jirtphidom (bwer)^ Bn/yl^tmhda (upper). 

B. Sta^ of adva.nc«l fljTninctrodont: Prralfjii^i (upper)* BpnlofoiAfHMm (lower), 

C. Stage of advanted pautothctisiil 3 ^hhno^im (upper)* Phaseoi^ff^j (lotvtr). Scales 

vario-ue, 

eventually from a cynodoni shearing crown could give rise 
b}' a series of easily understandable steps to the occlusal 
pattern seen in the wide-toothed pantotherians. Such pro- 
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gressive transverse extension, of whIcK we have the most 
convincing evidence both in pantoihenans and in later 
mammals, would produce the appearance of reversed triangles 
which Cope and Osborn perceived as essential. Moreover, 
the theory of correlated transverse inward extension of both 
upper and lower molars in the ancestors of the pantotherians 
accounts for sll the occlusal relations of the upper and lower 
molars by a single principle: from it we understand, for 
ciample, why the protocone in Mtl&nodon (Fig. 45 H), 
Maitkacalestfs (f ig, 45 C), etc., forms a V^-shaped cusp with 



^ F1C. 4S. Thflvj-y of piDjiTieuivc tnnai'crsc Fittrnjion of the upper molar tixsn-ii 
HI) JunuLc fymmclpadoiio {A, B) and pamothenAna, billed on facts deduced fiom 
SimpKEl’l lEit ind iiluilration!. A, EvryUtxiJa aequierunut. 3. BtraUitf). C. 
iialtkeitUittt. n. Ptliftpstj. E. Eaihitifivs, F. Amhlinktnum, G. lUrpiuiWus. 
11 . Bdrrni. /, Afr/dNadon {DodriVAi. DacodoKi Scales rariouE- 

a transverse ridge connecting the protocone with the amphi- 
cone (because its tip has grown inward and the transverse 
ridges mark the direction of its extension), why the metaconuie 
of Htrpmirus (Fig, 45 G) and allied genera should also be 
V-shaped, since It has shared in the inward extension of the 
crown; we also begin to sec how the amphicone arose in situ 
by budding off from the Ungual face of the high cingulum 
(Fig, 45 C, E, F); how in the lower inolars the paraconid and 
met aeon id are produced inward since they shear past the 
inwardly-produced ridges of the protocones (Fig, 44); even 
the incipient talonid of AmphitkeTiuTtj (Fig, 4^ A) seems to 
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have arisen as an indirect response to the presence of the 
inwardljr-grown protocone (Fig. 42 BJ; for in this genus, as 
Simpson has shown in an old specimen, the shearing pressure 
of the talonid against the tip of the protocone produced a 
rounded groove running straight externally and downward 
from the notch between the laionid cusp and the metaconid 
(Fig. 42 A). 

From the central Jurassic pantothcrians such as Jmphi- 
tkepum sprang the insectivore*like family of the Dryolestidae 
(^^8* 4b), With very high shar^pointed tngonids and very 



Fic. 4 ^. Lower molar oF .American Jurwsic dri'olesiut, Pliajceittttt. Xio, Afwr 

Simpfoci. 

short talonids. Perhaps from the Dryolestidae branched the 
strange Docodontids, In which the primitive tuberculo- 
sectorial character of the lower molars was submerged in the 
massive cusps and crests, together with an expansion of the 
talonid basin correlated with a huge expansion of the protocone 
or internal cusp of the upper molars (Fig. 45 J). There is 
every reason to believe, however, that neitlier of the extremes 
represented respectively by the dryolestids and the docodonts 
gave rise to the line or lines leading to the marsupials and 
placentals of the Tertiary period but that these forms sprang 
from the more central pantotherian stock represented by 
Jtnpkitk^rium. 

The Upper Cretaceoia Marsupials and fnsectivores ,— 
Scores of millions of years passed between the time of the 
Upper Jurassic pantotherians of England and Wyoming and 
the first recorded appearance of true marsupials and placentals 
in the later part of the long Cretaceous period. By that time 
these two subclasses of mammals had already become widely 
separated. We do not know the exact source of either but 
each had carried much further some of the peculiarities that 
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were already imtiated in the moiar teeth of different families 
of pantotherians. The Upper Cretaceous marsupials, found 
as contemporaries of the giant dinosaurs of Montana and 
Alberta, were members of the same family as the modern 
opossum} one of them, named Eoidpkis by Dr, VV. D. 
Matthew (Fig. 47), was almost indistinguishabk from the 



Opossum Didtipkis in its lower jaw and such parts of the skull 
as w’ere preserved. 

The scattered upper molars of these Upper Cretaceous 
marsupials described long ago by Marsh and by Osborn under 
the names Pediomys^ Protolanbda, etc,, are notable for the 
presence of one or several cusps near the outer clngular border 
of the tooth, which are collectively homologous with the 
external cingulum cusps (Fig. 48). Winge (1882) took these 
cusps to be the original elements of the mammalian molar 
crown and based an elaborate system of nomenclature upon 
this assumption; but if the protocone of the pantotherian 
upper molars represents the original tip of the crown, then 
the protocone or main inner cusp of the Upper Cretaceous 
didciphids probably does also, fn these upper molars Are 
vritness an early stage in the tendency toward anteroposterior 
lengthening of the outer part of the crown, which tendency 
was correlated with a marked increase in size of the talonid, 
together with an insinking or basining of its dorsal surface 
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so as to embrace complfMely tho surface of the large protocone 
of the upper molar. 

The opossum had already been selected by Huxley, DoHo 
and Bensicy as the living embodiment of the skeletal charac¬ 
ters that one might expect to find in the remote common an¬ 
cestors of the highly diversified fossil and recent marsupials 
of North America, South America, Europe and Australia. 
Therefore it is reassuring to find such relatively veiy^ ancient 
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F[c. 4S. Tctik of Up^h^r CfcU«ou$ oianupiBU. 

Upper niolar-of sp^ AfTtf Simpson^. 

Upper jfldtr of/Wiflwyjjp, X3. MtcT Zimpion. 

C. Lower molar. Arctr Osbom. 

fossil fornis as Eod^lphis m the L.ppor Cretaceous^ which 

fully establishes the antiquity of the opossum family. When 
we seek among the Jurassic mammals for still more remote 
ancestors of the opossums, we find that each one of several 
groups suggests the opossums in certain features but differs 
in others. In the triconodonts, for example, the skull and 
braincast were rather opossum-like but the jaw differed in 
certain important characters and the dentition was ividely 
different. The opossums might be derived from Jmphi- 
ikfftutn (Fig. 4^^ the inflection of the mandibular angle, 
the reduction of the number of lower molars from seven to 
four, the development of the talonid and of an antcroextemal 
cingulum on the lower molars, etc. But we have no evidence 
that Amphitherium was the real source. 
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Similarly we might see in the numerous and often massive 
extertiaj cingulum cusps on the upper molars of the Upper 
Cretaceous opossums a possible derivative from the strong 
outer cusps of such a symmetrodont as Peraiestes (Fig, 39), 
But while we may never, through lack of specimens, be able 
to tell exactly which Jurassic form did give rise to the opos¬ 
sums, we can at least see that the opossums have travelled 
much farther along the road of dental evolution than did any 
of the Jurassic pantotherians except the dicroc3'nodonts, 
which were a very aberrant family. For in the opossums we 
have an early stage of a tendency toward secondary antero¬ 
posterior growth of the upper and lower molars which is 
carried much further in many of their modern relatives, 
especially the herbivorous diprotodonts. In the lower molars 
this anteroposterior growth was manifested in the greatly 
increased size of the talonid and in the upper molars in the 
div'ision of the amphicone into two well separated cusps, the 
para- and metaconcs. In the modem opossums (Fig, 49) we 






Fig. 49. Upper and kinvr check twtb cf a lUAdcm opouuKi {biifipku nV'i'ninna). 

have a secondary emphasis of the metacones and a secondary 
reduction of the paracones. 

One thing at least is highly probable: that although the 
primitive marsupials may be said to liat'e tuberculo-scctorial 
molars and the primitive Eocene placentals also had tuberculo- 
scctorial molars, yet the two sets of molars differed in many 
details and may very well have been derived independently 
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not from ^ strictly common origin but from the diverse molars 
of different families of Jurassic pantotherians. 

The Upper Cretaceous PlacentaU ,—^These forms arc best 
known from half a dozen imperfectly preserved^ very small 
skulls discovered by Doctor Granger in the Gobi Desert, one 
of the most important paleontological prizes of Dr. Roy C. 



Fig. 50. .-\ti Upper Cpmacmui fmm \raaKalia, A'/MAmVi'en ii/e- 

upper Bg^re: palate and cfi«k leeth. Xi/i. 

Lower figure; *kull rCBEoreil Xl/l- 

After Gregor>' and Simpson ^ 

Andrews’ explorations in Mongolia. In these small forms, 
described by Gregorj" and Simpson in (9^6, the dentitions 
although already diversified into various generic types were 
almost precisely what would have been expected In remote 
common insectivorous ancestors of all the higher or placental 
orders of mammals. For one group of these little forms, the 
family Dcltatheridiidas, present an Ideal archetype (Fig. 50) 
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vores and early Tertiary and later carnivores. In another 
family, the Zalambdalcstid^e, the molars seem to be tending 
toward the leptietid and hedgehog (crinaceid) types. 

Some of these Upper Cretaceous placentak contrast 
widely with the contemporary opossum-like marsupials in 
that the upper molars lack the massive e:cternal cingulum 
cusps and have the para- and metacones nearer to the outer 
border of the crown (Fig. 51). The two last named cusps 







Fig. si . An Upper CneticcQU* ioM«ttH-ofe frain JCorth America, Gypttnuitpi kyp^ 
ttatui. Upper cheek teeth. XS, After Simpxin. 

are barely separated in Deltatherldium but are well separated 
in Zalambdateftes and Gypsonktopjy the latter (Fig. 51) ap¬ 
proaching the upper molar pattern of certain Eocene Insecti- 
vorcs of the family Leptictida; (Simpson). 

Huxley, Osborn and later writers had long regarded the 
Order Tnsectivora as standing very near to the base of the 
common stem of the later placental orders, so it is again 
reassuring to find these \longolian Upper Cretaceous forms 
fitting into the expected picture of the evolution of the mam¬ 
mals. In the OeltathendiidiE the molars have advanced 
well beyond the Upper Jurassic stage in that the amphicone 
is plainly splitting into the para- and metacones, while the 
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talonids have grown backward so that the lower trlgonids are 
well spaced, giving room for the proiocones of the upper 
molars to overlap fully on to the talonids. The latter, 
however, are not basined but consist of straight backwardly 
extended projections or heels. 

From the relations of the upper premolar cusps to those 
of the molars, the amphtcones (para- and metacones) have 
every appearance of being in series with the tips of the pre- 
molars, while the protocones appear to represent inwardly 
grown buds from the base of the crown like those of the pre¬ 
molars of many Eocene mammals. An alternative theory 
to this would be that the protocones had grown far inward and 
then become reduced, meanwhile dragging the amphicones 
partly inward so as to bring them in line with the undisturbed 
premolar tips; but for such a theory the only known evidence 
is that the protocone of Ddtatkendium has the appearance of 
being homologous with the protocone of the pantotherians, 
which in turn seems to be in series with the tips of the pre- 
molars. 

Thus in spite of what I have previously written to the 
contrary', it is now conceivable that Professor Osborn was 
right both in identifying the protocone of the pantotherians 
with the protocone of the later mammals and in homoiogiaing 
it also with the tip of the premolars. Nevertheless such a 
theory involves a serious difficulty, which I pointed out in 
1922, namely that in all later tritubercular-tuberculo-sectorial 
dentitions, according to the Osborn-Cope nomenclature, the 
“protocone” of the upper cheek teeth shifts from the outer 
to the inner cusp as we pass from p* to m*, whereas the cor¬ 
responding protoconid of the lower teeth remains on the 
outer side of the teeth both in the premolars and the molars, 
and that a study of the occlusal diagrams of the early Eocene 
mammals docs not support the Cope-Osbom identification 
of the protocone, since it gives no evidence of such a shift 
cither in the upper protocones or in the lower protoconids. 

The difficulty may perhaps be met by the suggestion that 
the amphicone arose as a small cusp on the outer slope of the 
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protocone (Fig. 45 A), much as the para- and metaconids 
arose on the inner slopes of the protoconid^ and that the 
undivided premolar tip partakes of the nature of both a 
protoconc and an amphicone, Just as the undivided protoconid 
of the lower molars inclndes the future metaconids According 
to this hypothesis, the inner ledge of the upper premolar 
protocone, which ledge eventually plays the role of a proto- 
cone, is really not a protocone but a new cusp, the deuterocone, 
first named by Professor Scott. 

In conclusion, the Upper Cretaceous marsupials and pla- 
centals show that in both these subclasses of the Mainmalia 
the tritubercular-tuberculo-sectorial type of occlusion had 
been fully attained, although possibly by somewhat different 
routes. Here undoubtedly are the real ground-^plans for the 
divergent evolution of the dentitions of Eocene and later 
marsupials and placentals. 

It will also be observed that regional anisomerism in the 
dentition, inherited perhaps from very distant cynodonl 
ancestors, persisted in both marsupials and placentals of 
Upper Cretaceous age, inasmuch as there Is a rather sharp 
contrast between the p re molars and the molars. It was not 
until Eocene times that in some lines the premolars began to 
become molarized so as eveniuany to replace this stage of 
regional anisomerism by a high degree of secondar)'' poly- 
isomerism. 

The advent of the peculiar constriction of the opposite 
tooth rows behind the canines, accompanied often by a 
diastema between the canines and the premolars, was probably 
correlated in part with the evolution of the facial musculature 
in the early mammals* The reptiles have no orbicularis orbis 
and buccinator muscles, these muscles having spread forvirard 
in the early mammals from the primitive sphincter colli of 
the neck (Ruge, E. Huber}* In the ungulates and rodents 
the buccinators form prominent tubes or pockets, which press 
in upon the toothless space behind the canines. Initial 
stages of this development may be seen even in the inseclivore 
£rina€e:us (see the figures by Boas and Paulli). The labial 
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muscles exert constant pressure on the plastic germs of the 
incisors and canines and have probably influenced the inclina¬ 
tion of these teeth as well as the smooth shapes of their labial 
surfaces. 

Spedalized Mammalian Dentitions .—The literature of 
paleontology abounds In many adjectival terms designating 
the various types of molar tooth crowns that occur among the 
swarming mammals of present and past epochs. But if we 
tried to classify dentitions a$ a whole according to a natural 
system, the nomenclature would be more complicated than 
the dental formula and we should have to use a single term 
for each of hundreds of types. The simplest way to classify 
dentitions naturally is to group them according to the orders 
and suborders of mammals. In the present section I shall try 
to outline the palseontological and comparative anatomical 
evidence concerning the origin of the most aberrant types 
of dentition, with frequent reference to the phenomena of 
poly isomerism and its opposite. By aberrant types of den¬ 
tition I mean such types as lie furthest from the direct line 
of ascent toward man and are excluded therefrom by marked 
specializations that have apparently been irreversible. 

Ahdtituberculates. — Fadle prindpes among the most aber¬ 
rantly specialized are the dentitions of the Multitubereulata, 
a group of mammals with an extraordinarily long geologic 
life-span, since the3^ appear in the Upper Triassic and last 
through the many millions of years of the Jurassic, Cretaceous 
and basal Eocene (Paleocene). They have recently been 
monographed by Dr. G. G. Simpson (1928, 1929), who has 
contributed greatly to clearing up the confusions of the older 
literature. Trityiodon hngsvus Owen, the most primitive of 
the muitituberculates, from the Rhsetic (Upper Triassic) of 
South .Africa, foreshadows or suggests the rodent type in 
that there is a pair of enlarged upper incisors, followed by a 
long diastema, with two parallel rows of subcircular molars; 
each of these bears three rows of cusps arranged longitudinally. 
Thus the dentition as a whole shows a strong regional ani- 
somerism but in the cheek teeth there is a marked intradental 
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polyisomerism because there are no less than three rows of 
closely similar cusps on each of the five upper molars. 

As to the derivation of this early specialized phytivorous 
dentitionj there can now be no valid doubt that Tritylodtui is a 
descendant of some of the higher mammal-like reptiles, since, 
as Broom and Simpson have shown, the form and contacts of 
every one of the bones of the skull indicate this derivation. 

In the other direction, Simpson has shown that it Is by no 
means certain that the African Trityhdon and its European 
relatives ‘^Triglyphus” and Stertognathvi are related to the 
true multituberculates or Jurassic and later Plagiaulacoidea, 
which have enlarged grooved premolars. 

The more advanced suborder of the multituberculates 
includes the Jurassic Plagiatda^t, which is highly specialized 
in its peculiar but in some respects rodcni-Iike dentition. 
In the mandible one pair of lower incisors is enormously en¬ 
larged and pointed, forming a powerful nipping organ, prob¬ 
ably for the piercing of tough rinds and shells of seeds. As a 
result of the great enlargement of the incisors there is a 
diasienna and the canine is lacking. The posterior premoiar 
(p 4) is likewise greatly enlarged, with a very high compressed 
cutting edge and numerous (5“S) grooves and ridges running 
obliquely forward and downtvard on both inner and outer 
surfaces, the character to which the name Pl&gxauUx (oblique 
groove) refers. The two or three premolars Immediately in 
front of this huge tooth are crowded and tilted forward but 
partake in varying degrees of its grooved character. Nothing 
exactly like this is known even among the diprotodont 
marsupials, which likewise dcv'elop grooved posterior pre¬ 
molars, especially the Pleistocene kangaroo Burtamys, The 
function is apparently the slicing of tough rinds and nut shells, 
as suggested by Gidley. The lower molars are small, with a 
central depression or groove margined by low cusps. In the 
upper teeth (named Batodon) the median upper incisor is 
procumbent and somewhat but not excessively enlarged, the 
premolars bear several low tubercules but the molars are 
greatly elongated and provided with numerous small cusps 
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arranged in two anteraposterior series separated by a sharp 
longitudinal groove. The enlargement and multiplication 
of oblique grooves of the secant lower premolar culminate in 
Pti/odus of the Paleocene. In another Paleocene type 
(Poiym^stodon) the grooved preniolar has become greatly 
reduced and the habitus has become more rodent-likej the 
cusps of the upper molars multiply as the interna! cingulum 
grows up into a third longitudinal row of cusps. Thus the 
plagiaulacoids represent extreme regional anisomerism with 
marked intradental polyisomcrism in the enlarged grooved 
premolars and in the multituberculate molars. 

As to their relationshipSj the oldest multituberculates are 
as old as the higher mammal-like reptiles and older than the 
known triconodonts, symmetrodonts and trituberculatesj 
hence they can not be derived from any of the known genera 
of these orders. The skulls of the later multitubcrcuiates 
{Ptiloduj'^ Polymasiodoii) present a number of curious re¬ 
semblances on the one hand to the monotremes and on the 
other hand to the diprotodont marsupials, but there are grave 
objections to the derivation of either or both these groups 
from the mukituberculates. Dr, G. G. Simpson (1938, pp. 
163-171) has indeed made out a very strong case for regarding 
the Muitttuberculata as a widely distinct subclass (Allotheria) 
of mammals, derived independently of other ^lesozoic order® 
and posidv'ely not ancestral to the diprotodont marsupials 
or to the rodents, to which they show strong con^'ergent 
rescmbiances. 

In a recent work embodying a new theory^ of the origin 
and evolution of mammalian dentitions, Dr. Friant, ignoring 
completely ho%vever all this mass of evidence so carefully 
analyzed by Simpson, selects (1933, p. 39) the tritylodontoid 
upper molar of the Upper Triassic “ THglyphuP’’ (Triiylodon) 
jraaii as the starting-point for her theory of the evolution of 
the cheek teeth of mammals. The later plagiauJacoids of 
the Upper Cretaceous Paleocene and lowest true Eocene 
undergo certain remarkable specializations, fn Ptiloduf and 
its relatives the upper molars acquire three longitudinal rows 
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of small cusps, but Simpson has shown (1928, p, 47) that as 
the second upper molar is decidedly nearer to the midline 
than the tooth in front of it, the new row of cusps grows up on 
the inner side of the first molar and on the outer side of the 
tooth behind it, so as to permit the anteroposterior movement 
of the lower teeth along two longitudinal grooves extending 
over m' and m*. Meanwhile the two rows of cusps on the 
croivn of the lowxr molars become subequal in height. No 
better example could be found of the intimate mechanical 
correlation of the upper and lower teeth in phylogeny. And 
if Mile. Friant had not disregarded Doctor Simpson’s work 
on the Mesozoic mammals she might perhaps have cited this 
instance in support of her view that correlated changes in 
the upper and lower teeth take place as a result of movements 
of the mandible in the foetal stage during the plastic condition 
of the tooth germs. In the line leading to Polytnajtodan the 
great grooved lower premolar lost its functional value and 
became reduced to a peg-like tooth with a few feeble grooves. 

Monotremei, —^I'he modern monotremes of the Australian 
region retain in their reproductive systems as well as in certain 
features of their skulls, pectoral and pelvic girdles and limbs 
the most direct evidence of their ultimate derivation from the 
higher mammal-like reptiles. In their dentitions, however, 
they are much specialized in different ways. Eckidiia and 
Proechidiia^ have lost all teeth and converge toward certain 
edentates in their ant-eating adaptations. In Ornithorhyn- 
chus, however, minute true cheek teeth are found in very 
young skulls but are later cast out, their places being taken 
by horny plates developed in the gum. These transitory teeth 
of Ornithorkynchts, long ago described by Poulton, have been 
studied by various authors, of whom the latest Is Dr. G. G. 
Simpson (1929). Jn many features they are so utterly dif¬ 
ferent from the teeth of all other known types of mammals that 
It IS impossible to identify their cusps with any assurance. 
Each of the two upper molars is extended longitudinally and 
subdivided into anterior and posterior moieties separated by a 
deep median notch on the Ungual border. Each moiety 
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consim of a high^ more or less V'"*-shaped inner cusp with one 
or two cross crests running loAvard the irregular multicuspid ate 
outer border. The lower molars have a somewhat similar 
but reversed pattern. To the present writer the excellent 
figures and occlusion diagram published by Simpson suggest 
the derivation of these patterns by extreme degeneration 
from a somewhat C^fta/^^^^>like stage, with elongate molars 
and sharp emphasis of the proto- and hypocones. On the 
other hand, Doctor Simpson (1929, p. 9) has stated a num¬ 
ber of serious objections to all such proposed deri^'^ations 
from normal tuberculcHBectorial dentitions^ Nevertheless a 
reexamination of three very young skulls of Ornitkorkynckus 
that were kindly supplied by Mr. Harry Burrell, the noted 
Australian authority on that animal, has suggested a quite 
different yet possible theory of the derivaiion of the curious 
monotreme molars. In my 1910 book on the Orders of 
1 pointed out that embryological evidence dis¬ 
covered by Broom and others suggested that at no verj^ dis¬ 
tant date the diprotodont marsupials, like the monotremes,^ 
laid eggs and like them had a reptilian type of pectoral 
girdle In which the large coracoids extended inward to meet 
the sternum. There are so many deep-seated mammalian 
characters of the brain, hairs, milk glands, etc., of mono^ 
iremes that a separate derivation from Triassic reptiles is 
very difficult to accept. My tentative hypothesis is, there¬ 
fore, that the Ornitkorkynchus is an excessively specialised 
derivative from the .Australian phalangeroid stem, that its 
^*beak” represents an enormously hypertrophied rhinarium 
of the type seen in Pkaicolarctos and that the two V's of its 
upper molars correspond with those of Fhajcolomys^ also 
that the reptilian^' characters of its reproductive organa 
have arisen from a neotenous arrest of ontogenetic phases 
that are transient in the diprotodonts; that excessive aquatic 
adaptation accounts for many of the other specialisations of 
the skeleton. The existence of Echidna (= 'rackyglossus} and 
its even more specialized relative Procckidna offers no difficulty 
at all to this view, since these forms are obviously derivable 
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from an OrmtkorkynckufAWi^ ancestor after the assumption of 
land-living habits and of edentulous specializations of the 
jaws and skuLl. 

The transitor}' teeth of Ornithorhynchns were described 
as ^multituberculate” by Cope, but Osborn (1907, p. 107) 
showed that they differed fundamentally from the multi- 
tuberculate type, while Simpson, after the most penetrating 
and comprehensive analysis, proved that these peculiar teeth 
are widely different not only from the multituberculate type 
but also from the varied types of Mesozoic triconodonts, 
symmetrodonts, and pantotherians* He also says {1929, p. 
14): “A vague resemblance to the triconodonts may eventually 
prove to be significant but at present is not trustworthy. 
The evidence, not wholly negative, thus tends to emphasize 
the sharp separation from all other mammals seen throughout 
the whole organization of Ornitkorkynchus. , . He sug¬ 
gests, however, a possible way in which such teeth could be 
derived by “primary longitudinal differentiation Into two 
main cusps, and transverse differentiation through the up^ 
growth of cingula, as suggested in Dietdemodon or Pachy- 
gfntUns^ on opposite sides of upper and lower teeth.” In 
recognizing the processes of longitudinal differentiation and 
transverse differentiation Doctor Simpson comes close to the 
phenomena here called respectively anteroposterior and 
transverse poly isomerism. 

Several other groups of mammals apparently quite inde¬ 
pendently developed what Doctor Simpson has well called the 
“PJagiaulacoid” type of mammalian dentition (1953, pp. 
97-107), In this very intensive analysis as well as in his 
“Affinities of the Polydolopidse” (1928) he deals most effec¬ 
tively with the long-lived error that the multituberculates 
gave rise to the fossil polydolopids and c^noJestids of Pata¬ 
gonia, or to any of the modern dlprotodont marsupials with 
grooved secant premoJars, or to certain Eocene tarsloids 
{Carpo(esUj)^ all of which possess in their dentitions the main 
adaptive features of the typical multituberculates. 
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Diprotodont Manupiah ,—As to the derivation of the 
varied dentitions of the diprotodont marsupials, Benslcy’s 
admirable analysis holds good after thirty years, but is 
regularly disregarded by the proponents of new theories. 
The lower front teeth becoming procumbent and rodent-like, 
as has happened independently many times in different 
groups, a diastema develops, the canines become reduced 
and the posterior premolars become grooved. The upper 
molars in the more primitive phalangers consist of two pairs 
of widely open V’s. Emphasis of the cross-crests produces 
the bilophodont molars of the kangaroos and finally those of 
the family Diprotodontidse, which paralleled the proboscidean 
Dinothrrium in the shape of the cheek teeth. In another 
direction the great emphasis of the compressed secant pre- 
molars produces the lion-like ThalacoIeOf a specialized phalan- 
geroid. 

In the wombats the crowns of the molars became ex¬ 
cessively heightened and curved transversely, paralleling 
those of rodents, while the strong paired incisors, both upper 
and lower, complete the convergence toward the rodents. 
Ill each and every diprotodont we see the struggle of the 
forces of anisomerism and poly isomerism, the latter producing 
resemblances not only between the molars of the same species 
but also between those of widely separated genera. But in 
every case there is strong evidence against derivation of the 
diprotodonts from the multituberculates. 

Placental Rodents ^ — We may also and with even greater 
positivencss exclude the multituberculates from the ancestry 
of the placental rodents; first, because the known multi- 
tuberculaie skulls abound In strange specializations, such 
as the reduction of the jugal, the forward lateral projection 
of the parietal, etc., which are unknown in the skulls of 
rodents; second, because the rodents resemble the multi- 
tuberculates only in those general habitus features which 
have again and again been aci^uircd independently; third, 
because the oldest rodents of the Eocene family Ischyromyida; 
are the least like the mukituberculates. In 1910 Dr. W. D. 
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Matthew published a beautifully illustrated article in the 
Bulletin of the American Museum of iVatural History in 
which he showed that the oldest known rodents from the 
Lower Eocene of North America had skulls and dentitions 
of ver>' primitive character which have been largely preserved 
in the existing squirrels and marmots, and that the rodents 
of Upper Eocene and Oligoecne times clearly pointed the way 
toward the long-crowned molars with folded enamel crests 
of the beavers, geomyids and hystricomorphs. In the more 
primitive murids also the molars have low cusps and are not 
yet heightened into the zig-zag plates of the voles. Forsyth 
Major (1893), starting with the modern squirrels, concluded 
that “in the most brachyodont and therefore most primitive 
molars’’ the crowns were “polybunous”; also that in the 
primitive molars of placentals the cusps were arranged in 
longitudinal rows, three rows with two intermediate grooves 
in the upper teeth and two rows with one intermediate groove 
in the lower teeth. While citing the multitubercubies as a 
stumbling-block to the theory of trituberculy, he neglected 
to point out that the muliiiuberculates themselves assuredly 
do represent a very distinct phylum which is definitely 
excluded from ancestry to any placental orders by numerous 
specializations of the skull and dentition. He was also 
unaware (at least at the time) of the far more primitive 
ischyromyid rodents in the Lower Eocene of North America, 
whose molars were still less like the muUitubcrculate type. 

It is in vain therefore that Doctor Priant tries to derive 
such highly specialized rodent molars as those of Cvoujy/ and 
Ilystrix from the stx-cusped 7 'riglyphus** type, for even 
within the Jsciuromorpha, as Schlt^ser {1890) long ago pointed 
out, there are many intermediate stages between the almost 
tntubercular molars of the more primitive squirrels and the 
folded molars of Castor. That the still more primitive 
molars of the Eocene Puramys (Fig. 52 A) and Ischyromys 
were derived from a typical tuberculo-scctorial type is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that the protocones of their upper molars 
fitted squarely into the lalonlds of their lower molam, and 
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that the hypoconid of their lower molars fitted bettt'een and 
lingual to the para- and metacones of the upper molar, as 
they still do in existing squirrels. 

Since these lines were written I have read the paper of 
Dr. Serge Frechkop of Brussels (1932) in which he traces (IX, 
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p, 14) with the greatest clearness the evolution of the more 
complex forms of sciuromorph molars from the essentially 
tritubercular type of Sciurus in divergent directions toward 
the folded and lophodont crowns of /inomalvrus and Sci'irrop- 
/rri/t. In a footnote (XII, p. 3) he says: "Bien que M“* 
Friant insiste sur le fait que Ics Rongeurs, *en depit de 
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la grande dlversJte de leurs dentitions, n^ont aucun repr^ 
sentant nl fossile ni aetuel a molaire tritubcrculee/ la tH- 
tubercuHe initiale nous parait ctre a peine dissimulec par le 
developpentent des cingula dans Ics molaires des Sciuridx (cf, 
notre note IX. fig. i), oQ la nature secondairc de Vhypocone, 
Issu du cingulum posterieur semble bien evidentc,” From 
reading Xllle. Friant’s text one gets the impression that if 
she ever heard of Isckyromys^ she has failed to appreciate its 
significance for her theory^. 

The forces of inter- and intradental poly isomerism, con¬ 
tinuing along divergent and convergent routes since perhaps 
Paleocenc times, have left a vast and tangled mass of docu¬ 
ments for the confusion of odon to legists, who for the most 
part avoid all difheukies by looking only at a few types that 
happen to be at hand. It is therefore a real pleasure and 
relief to turn to Doctor Frechicop's rnasterly analyses of the 
evolution of rodent molars from the tritubercular stem form. 

In some of the unworn rodent teeth figured by Friant the 
folds sometimes end above in rounded cuspules, recalling 
those of the molar plates of the elephants. Doctor Friant 
therefore speaks freely of the relationship between the 
Proboscidea and the rodents, apparently overlooking the 
significance of the fact that the oldest and most primitive 
proboscideans, Mo/rithcrium and Palceomastodon, are also the 
least like the rodents, with high plated molars. Although the 
rodents have elongated glenoid fossK and ovoid mandibular 
condyles, the movements of the jaw in the more primitive 
forms are not symmetrically anteroposterior but obliquely 
transverse. Thus the primitive rodent differed widely from 
the typical multituberculate, in which anteroposterior (“mesi- 
odistal”) movements of the mandible were predominant. 

Doctor Friant (1933, p. 113) assumes as her starting-point 
a mandible which can move freely and equally In all directions 
in the horizontal plane- such movements would, she believes 
favor the arrangement of a great number of points of calci¬ 
fication, all similar in form and equal in importance. Such 
is her Ideal archetype, figured on our page 275, with two antero- 
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posterior rows of three equal cusps* This would be the sort 
of solution proposed by a mathematidan to whom one hypoth¬ 
esis is as good as another; but the palaeontologist asks^ not 
is such a thing conceivable^ but did it happen? And here 
the evidence from all sides is overwhelmingly against Mile, 
FrianCs solution. For not even the tnultituberculates ever 
realized her conditions of equal movements of the mandible 
in all directions^ while all the known NIesozoic triconodonts, 
symmetrodonts, pantothenans and the known insectivores, 
creodonts, protoungulates and primates and even the primi¬ 
tive rodents adopted solutions involving the prevalence of 
vertical over horizontal components in the excursions of the 
mandible. 

Lagomorpks . — The hares and rabbits were removed to a 
separate order^ the LagomorphaT by Gidley in 1912 and 
there is no doubt that the Lower Oligoccne representatives 
of the group (Pula^dag^s) were already sharply separated 
from all other rodents* The distinctive feature of the lago- 
morph molars, as shown by Forsyth Major^ is the Invasion 
of a deep notch from the lingual side which divides the crown 
into two appressed tall flat columns. But* although Forsyth 
Major w'as an opponent of the theory" of trituberculy, he 
showed that the notch was a later acquisition and that the 
unworn surfaces of the molars presented a pattern of cusps 
and grooves which he suggested might well be derived from 
the PUjtadapis type, an almost typical **lrltubercular” 
pattern. Osborn (1907) therefore reckoned the lagomorphs 
as among those specialized groups in which there was a 
reasonable evidence of derivation of the molar patterns from 
the tri tubercular type* Poly isomerism, both interdental and 
intradental, is marked in all the molars and in the posterior 
premolars. 

The study of the evolution of the molar teeth of rodents 
emphasizes the principle that both inter- and intradenial 
polyisomerism are due to budding or repetition of parts that 
behave as units. But the quite unsolved problem is, how do 
these parts, which were origlnatl}^ mere parts of other parts, 
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achieve sufficient unity and coherence to behave as units? 
Or to put it the other way around, what causes the forces of 
growth to limit themselves and concentrate at certain points 
of the dental lamina, so that folds which are at first barely 
detectable often become extremely conspicuous in later 
generations, like the secondary, tertiary and quaternary folds 
of the septa in nautiloidsr In both cases it w'ould seem that 
progressive hereditary factors arc predominant Folding is 
doubtless due to unchecked proliferation within, bounded by 
a limiting medium without. If the limiting medium is veiy' 
strong the folds may be deflected from their primitive direc¬ 
tion or may be crumpled into secondary folds. Notches and 
embrasures mark the site of sharp arrests of growth, or nodal 
points of relative stability on either side of rapidly growing 
parts. Changes in pattern then are doubtless conditioned by 
changes in the intensity and duration of growth of the several 
parts; the same may be said of changes in skull contour or in 
the proportions of the limbs. 

In rodents with highly folded molars one of the most 
curious and significant features is that not only arc the left 
and right crown patterns of the upper jaw' or lower Jaw 
respectively mirror images of each other, but the pattern of a 
given lower molar is also reversed in the anteroposterior 
direction compared with that of the opposite upper (Fig. 
52 D, E). That IB, the anterior end of a lower molar is 
homodynamous with the posterior end of an opposite upper, 
and the reverse. This fact has been abundantly established 
by such careful observers as Forsyth Major, Hinton (1926, 
p. 105) and Frechkop, especially in the highly specialized 
hystricomorphs and voles. Frechkop’s figures illustrating the 
known stages in the evolution of the folded molars of the 
Sciuridse, Anomalurida and myoxoids show that this inverted 
homodynamism of the upper and low'cr molars is reached by 
convergence in the different families, starting from a luberculc^ 
sectorial stage or from its later derivatives. It is probably 
associated with increased ability of the mandible to move 
backward as well as forward, tnw-ard as well as outward. In 
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this curious phenomenon heredity and ontogeny seem to be 
intncately combined. 

Edtntatfs .—^This is another group which contains certain 
families that achiev^e a high degree of specialization in the form 
of columnar and infolded crowns in association with herbiv^ 
orous diet. In Professor Osborn's Evolution of the Mam¬ 
malian Molar Teeth” (1907) he pointed out that the molars 
of Conoryctfs, one of the more ancient ^‘ganodonts,” as they 
were then called, plainly approach the tuhereulo-sectorlal type, 
but the steps connecting the edentate molar patterns with 
those of more primitive mammals are not yet known. 

Mlle^ Friant rightly considers the multiplication and 
simplicity of the columnar teeth of the giant armadillo 
Priodont^j giganifits to be a secondary condition. It is 
indeed a capital example of secondary poly isomerism derived 
from the more primitive regional anisomerism illustrated in 
the palaeanodonts. Such polyisomerism often precedes the 
complete loss of teeth, as observed in the anteaters (Myrme- 
cophagidae) and, quite independently, in the scaly anteaters 
(Manidae). 

Tubiilidfntatfs.—Orycirropus represents a totally different 
order, marked by excessive multiplication of small tubular 
columns in each molar. Jepson ((931) has recently described 
a form from the Lower Eocene of Wyoming which fore¬ 
shadowed the tubulidentates in many features^ In any event 
the group is marked by high intradental polyisomerism of the 
dental columns. Its skull and other skeletal characters 
indicate that it is a highly specialized descendant of some 
unidentified late Mesozoic placental siock, 

Ungiiiat^j .—The multitudinous molar types in the various 
ungulate groups have very probably been derived ultimately 
from the tritubercular type, as abundantly shown in numerous, 
works by Osborn and others* Nevertheless I am here classing 
all ungulates as “aberrant” simply far the reason that none 
of them could or did give rise to the line that led toward man, 
who in the eyes of anatomists and odontologists is still the 
central figure of the animal wwld. In view of the well known 
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review of the divergent evolution of the molars of ungulates 
that is to be found in Professor Osborn's Evolution of the 
Mammalian Molar Teeth/^ it seems unnecessary here to do 
more than to refer to certain features bearing on our central 
theme of poly Isomer is rn and its opposite. 

The old error of Cope that Fken^cadu^ was the five-toed 
atavus of the horse” still persists in spite of the fact that it 
has been repudiated by vertebrate palaeontologists^ under the 
lead of Osborn^ for the past half-centur}^ Thus wt find Mile. 
Friant gladly accepting the '^‘condylarth molar” as ancestral 
to the horse type Just because the upper molar of Pki^nacodtis 
includes six cusps arranged in three row^s almost^ but not quite, 
in accordance w^ith her ideal archetype. But for the past 
thirty-six years (since Matthew's paper in the American 
Museum Bulletin, 1897) It has been on record that 
is the descendant of Euprotogonia {Protogonodon} and that the 
conical cusps and squarish molar contours of Pk^nacoduj are 
less primitive than the more V-shaped cusps of the earlier 
condylarths, including Protogonodon. In Ectocion^ a condy- 
larth genusj as known from several species in the Wasatch 
Lower Eocene, the upper molars (Fig. 53) show a decided 



A 



Fie. 51. J r) snd B (bwtE) cheek lecth of n I^wcr cendytarth, £ 

lyApmiflflst/, xNatyral ihe. After Grander, 

approach to the primitive equld (Eokippus) type in the relative 
prominence and oblique position of the crests on the proto 
conule and the rnetaconulc. But not even this genus can be 
directly ancestral to the horse series^ partly because it is too 
late in lime* partly because the little crest on the metaconule 
does not extend forward and outward to meet the junction of 
the para- and metaconesK 
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In selecting as her ideal archetype a rectangular molar 
pattern in which the anteroposterior slightly exceeded the 
transverse diameter, Mile. Friant has assuredly gone counter 
to the evidence available in the case of the condylarths, 
artiodactyU and perissodactyls. For In the oldest known 
and, to the palaeontologist, most primitive members of these 






Fig. 5+. Upper and loiter check teetb of I-o^'cr Eocene ancestral horsci 
t^KiUotuj. Natural size. Alttr Wortmaci. 

orders (Figs- 54, 55^ 62) there are unmistakable traces of 
derivation from a tritubercular stage in which the inner or 
lingual border of the upper molar crown was shorter antero- 
posteriorly than the buccal border, and in which the trans¬ 
verse was greater than the anteroposterior diameter. In¬ 
deed the moat primitive known member of all the condylarth 
families so carefully described by Matthew and Granger Is 
the genus Haphntylus (Fig. SS) from the Lower Eocene 
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Wasatch of Wyoming, in which the tritubercuUr ground-plan 
of the upper molar is indisputable^ And If Mlle^ FrUnt had 
studied the primar)^ documents of the case (published in the 
various Bulletins by Matthew and Granger), she would have 
learned that the Hyopsodontidae, long classed as lemuroids 
and then as insectivores on account of the evident traces of 
the trilubercular ground-plan in their upper molars, were 
finally referred to the Condylarthra by Matthew and Granger 
because of the positive evidence afforded by the construction 
of the feet; she might also have seen that in Af^mscotk^rium^ 





Fig. 55r Upper cheek lecih of pnrnitive Ijpwer Eocene ctusdylarth^ il&phmytus 
jpiirianui. Xs- After Maithew. 

representing another family of condylarths, the evidence of 
trigonatism, as we may call it, of the upper molars Is unmistak¬ 
able. If she had cjctended her observations further, she 
could hardly fail to have been impressed with the same 
phenomenon In the wide range of genera embraced In the 
family PeriptychIdK of the suborder Taligrada, order Ambly- 
poda (Fig. 56}, which, although literally polybunous, are 
excessively different from the typical multituberculate ground- 
plan adopted by Mile, Friant in the fact that the “ protocone, 
to use the accepted name for this cusp, is not directly internal 
to the paracone but central in position so that the upper 
molar triad of main cusps has a trigonal symmetry. 
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Flfi. 56. Upfwr and blvct Ictvh. of a Ensal Eog^jnc (Pucrco) 

relative of Xa/i. OiM^rv'e ihe rtductioi] of tfic paraconid In the Icywtr 

molan^ oonelaied wltti the devebpment of ihc liypoconc fiom the baaaJ cin^lum of 
the upper molars. Ihe upper mobrs remam trituhcfeular, aldiou^K the protocane 
is aomewtiar pushed forward. The ™p marted la the hypoooDulhl. Ffoin 
Osborn, 1907. 


Here we come directly to the crux of the whole question at 
issue between adherents of the polybuny theory of Forsyth 
Alajor and Mile. Friant and the, by modern paleontologists, 
universally accepted theory of triiuberculy, in so far as the 
latter doctrine proclaims the origin of the varied molar pat¬ 
terns of ungulates from an ultimately ‘'tritubercular” or 
more properly trigonal ground-plan. For in Mile. Friant’s 
scheme (Fig. 57), since the ground-plan of each molar [Is 
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Fig, 57* Dn M FriAtsi'* hypoilielkal g^Eid-pbji of an upp«r nMkrp From 
Friant, 1933 - 1- A sinj^lc cuip. 11. The crowB as a whole. III. Locigritudlnal sec¬ 
tion of forming tuipi. The armwi ihow the diroctlan of growth front the luramit of 
the eusp4 outward aad downward In aLE dEreetlqiLe+ 
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square, there are no notches or interdental embrasures on the 
lingual sides of the upper molars and the movements of the 
jaw in the ancestral stage are in any direction in the horizontal 
plane; but as a matter of fact and observation, in the more 
primitive ungulates of all known orders there are the most 
indisputable traces of a tritubercular upper and tuberculo- 
sectorial lower ground-plan, the significance of which becomes 
clear the moment we study actual specimens and put upper 
and lower molars into their proper occlusal relationships. In 
the relatively primitive Eocene titanothere Tdmatkinun 
culttidfJis (Fig. 5®)> for eiample, we find that the protocone 
of an upper molar tcoth fits squarely into the basin of the 
talonid of the corresponding lower molar, while the hypoconid 
of the lower molar fits between the lingual slopes of the para- 
and mciaeones, the pnotoconid of the loir’cr fitting behind the 
lingual slope of the metacone of the preceding upper molar 
and in front of the lingual slope of the paracone of the cor¬ 
responding upper molar—all exactly as in the occlusion of 
the most typical insectivorous and carnivorous tritubercular- 
tubcrculo-sectorial dentitions. 

But Mile. Friant Is forced by her polybuny theory to make 
the unfortunate tactical blunder of denying that the hypocone 
is younger than the three primary cusps. This was easy for 
her to do since apparently she never considered either the 
direct evidence for the upgrowth of the hypocone in certain 
groups (e.g., Hyopsodontidse, Notharctid®, OxyclKnidse, 
Arctocyonlda, LeptictidE to Erinaccid®, etc.) or the equally 
cogent evidence of the occlusal diagrams of the premolars 
and molars of various mammals as figured in my work on the 
Origin and Evolution of the Human Dentition (which ap¬ 
parently she has ne^'er seen). For when we study such oc¬ 
clusal diagrams of actual specimens vve can hardly fail to 
note that there is indeed a progressive complication in the 
premolars of relatively primitive Eocene ungulates, such as 
1 elmathtrium (Fig. 58), whereby the typical tritubercular- 
tubcrculo-scctorial relations retained in the premolars give 
place in the molars to modified tritubercular-tuberculo-sec- 
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torial relations through the upgrowth of the hypocone, which 
comes to fit into the valley of the primitive trigonid. And 
here we can also observe the lengthening of the anteroposterior 
diameter of the upper molars which supervenes in most 
ungulate lines and has the effect eventually of dividing the 



Fig. Intcmsl view of tKc chttfc ittth shoniag that the protoconc 

fiu toio the va3]ej' of the talDnid of the corretpoadin^^ lower molar, while the hv^xiODEie 
hts into the valley oi the trigonld of the nest succeeding lower moSir. The pira- and 
mecaconid fit into the space between the upper teeth. A* B. 

C mtind/ujf an Eocene titasotheie^ p » pTotocone^ h = h)"pooone, 

m ™ mctac^n id| I » ulonld. 

upper molar crown into two subequal anterior and posterior 
moieties which alternate with similar moieties in the shape 
of crests on the lower molars. 

Pari passu with these changes in the occlusal patterns of 
the cheek teeth of primitive ungulates, we find a correlated 
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raising of the condyles of the mandible above the plane of the 
cheek teeth, a device which permits more lateral swing of the 
mandible and simultaneous engagement of the entire now of 
cheek teeth. This last condition has perhaps been acquired 
with the transformation of the premolar into the molar pat¬ 
tern in certain families of perissodactyls—a phenomenon 
recorded especially by Scott, Wortman and Granger, which 
may be verified in hundreds of fossil specimens in the American 
Museum of Natural History. Here we may observe the 
premolars passing from the essentially vertical or orthal 
relations of the iritubercular-tuberculo'sectorial ground-plan 
to various ectal, ental, pahnal and propalinaj excursions of 
the mandible in advanced ungulates and rodents, as these 
terms were long ago defined by Ryder. 

There is another objection to Mile. Friani’s proposed 
solution of the problem of the ultimate origin of complex 
molar patterns of ungulates, which may be worth mentioning 
at this point. Her six-cusped, square-crowned upper molar 
is theoretically associated, as she states, with equal movements 
of the mandible in all directions in the horizontal plane. In 
such a mandible the incisors and canines ought also to be 
six-cusped or doubly triconodont exactly in accordance with 
the cmbryological “concentration theory” of Professor Bolk. 
But as a matter of fact the incisors and canines In all known 
“protoungulates” (condylarths, taligrades) and in all primi¬ 
tive perissodactyls {Kohippus, Systemodon^ Hyrachyus, Eoti- 
tanopSj etc. etc.) without exception are far nearer to the simple 
incisors and erect canines of Mesozoic and early Tertiary 
insectivorcs and creodonts, which have prevailingly orthodont 
vertical-oblique movements of the mandible and tritubcrcular- 
luberculo-sectorial molars. It is only in certain c-xcessively 
specialized notoungulates such as Ihmaltidtintotherittm and 
some of the larger liioptcrns such as Macrauchenia that the 
incisors, canines and premolars are swept into a strongly 
polyisomcrous series and even the incisors begin to take on 
premolarlform patterns. 
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In some excessively special!led ungulates, including the 
horsCt all three premolars of the cheek series have completed 
their transformation into the molar pattern (Fig, 59) 






Fic. 59, Upper eh«lc t«ih of horwi. After Matthew', 

1 (top). (?™%BppiLr, MIddEf Eocene^ Nattiral size. 

2. Epikippui. Upper Eocene^ NamraJ ilzs. 

3. P^^Lppiif. Lower Middccic. ntiural 

4. AfiryMppuj. Middle Miocene. H ns^tu^J^l 

5. Eilituf. Plewtoccnc- ^5 naiural aise* 

even the deciduous molars, as is indeed the rule among mam^ 
mals, arc molariform. Here both Interdental and intradental 
polyisomerism reach their climax as regards the members of 
the six upper cheek teeth on each side. The same is true also 
of the six lower cheek teeth, but in the horse, as in all other 
perissodaciylsj the profound difference in fundamental pattern 
between an upper and a lower ntolar can be no other than a 
direct heritage from the contrast between upper and lovrer 
molars in the ancestral tritubercular-tubcrculo-sectorial molars 
of still undiscovered prolo-pcrissodaciyls. 
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The opposite specialisation, in which upper and lower 
molars tend to be alike, culminates in the elephants and 
mammoths, in which each upper and lower molar consists of 
numerous flattened plates closely appressed and submerged 
in a massof^'cement,*‘ which is deposited between and around 
the plates. In the later elephants the tooth succession instead 
of being ” vertical” as it is in primitive tritubercular-sectorial 
animals becomes “horizontal,” or more properly circular, 
since the new'ly formed teeth in the upper jaw move from 
behind downward and fonvard along the arc of a circle, 
Anally being pushed out at the front as one after another of 
their vertical plates is ground down. And since this move¬ 
ment of replacement is always frona behind, forward, the 
crowns are curt'^ed at the base in the rear of both the upper 
and lower molars. Consequently we never find the complete 
anteroposterior reversal between the patterns of opposite 
upper and lower molars which is characteristic of the many- 
plated molars of certain rodents. 

[n an excellent diagram (p. lo6) Mile. Friant traces the 
parallelism between the evolution of the plated molar teeth 
of Proboscldea and that of the many plated molars of rodents; 
then, completely deceived by the analogy, she imagines that 
she has established the close relationship of the two groups 
quite in the manner of Cuvierian naturalists of the i8th 
Century before De Blainvilic recognized the phenomenon of 
parallelism. But from a palseontological viewpoint the 
Proboscldea and ftodentia are widely separated orders of 
placental mammals with irreconcilable differences even in 
their dentitions. And while apparently admitting .l/ocri- 
thfriitm to be the most primitive of the proboscideans, Mile. 
Friant docs not seem to have noticed that its posterior pre¬ 
molars still conform to the essentials of the tritubercular- 
sectorial ground-plan in that the protocone of the last upper 
premolar fits into the talonid basin of the last lower premolar, 
or that its molars have reached a comparatively early stage 
of anteroposterior elongation and incipient doubling of the 
upper molar into like anterior and posterior moieties, or that, 
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in spite of this, one c^in stiU recognise the three primary cusps 
of the upper molars^ which have their correct occlusal relations 
With the parts of the lower molars identified according to the 
nomenclature of tritubercuiy* Thus it may be said that at 
least in the prcmolars the most primitive proboscidean is the 
least polybunous and the least like Mile. Friant*s diagram of 
an ideal polybunous cheek tooth of six cusps equal in all 
directions. 

The origin of the Proboscidca, one of the as yet great un¬ 
solved problems of vertebrate palseontology, is thus blithely 
settled by Mile. Friant on the basis of a very partial resem¬ 
blance in the pattern of the molars between rodents and 
proboscideans. In this connection it may be worth noting 
that some years ago, after making a systematic search of the 
literature for some known Lower Eocene type of mammal 
which might best have served as the starting-point for 
MiETUk^rinm^ the most primitive known proboscideans I 
tentatively selected the small condylarth ffyopsodus wal- 
coitianus (Fig, 6o) described by Matthew and Granger as 
having the largest observ^ed number of favorable characters 
In the upper and lower incisors, premolars and molars as well 
as in the skull (supplied from Hyopsodus pautus)^ It so 
happens also that the pes of this form (described by Matthew 
and Granger) is relatively short and broad, and that the 
tarsals have the contacts which might be expected In the 
remote ancestors of the Proboscidea before the increasing body 
weight brought about the overgrowth of certain bones and 
their Interlocking in the peculiar proboscidean pattern. No 
other known order seems to afford so favorable a starting- 
point. 

In adding a number of accessory conules to their molar 
crowng the mastodonts parallel the wart-hogs (Fig. 6i) 
among artiodactylsj Di^smostylus among the Sirenia and 
EuSyp^niys among sciuromorph rodents. As these conules 
multiply and as the number of plates increases from the rear 
by the upgromh of the posterior cingulum, the primitive 
intradcntal anisomerism of the tooth thus becomes sub- 
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^ Jawi And denLitkon of IfyopiodtLi iealceiiianKi, Lower Eddciie, Wj'Q^ing+ 
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merged in hyperpoly isomerism from two sources. Thus as time 
passes each proboscidean stage inherits the degree of poly¬ 
isomerism attained by its parents plus the ability to generate 
still more conules, so that the effect is cumulative. 

The artiodactyls conform beautifully to the standard for 
groups of tritubercular derivation, sinceone very early Eocene 
family, the Dichobunidx, have almost pure tritubercular 
upper molars (Fig. 62), while even Slchlin, who is one of the 
most rigorous authorities in demanding fossils for evidence, 
admits a virtually tritubercular type as the starting-point for 
all the more advanced selenodont patterns in the entire order. 
Mile. Friant, however, with a strong penchant for “poly- 
bunous” types, picks the modern hippopotamus as a central 
representative of the entire order. Now if the Hippopota- 
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mid« are merclj^ highly specialized offshoots of the suilUnc 
stem, then the double trefoils in their molars may be derived 
from such as are developed in certain fossil Suldse, which in 
turn lead back toward the almost tritubercular teeth of the 
Cebochoeridae. If, on the other hand, the Hippopotamldae 
are the last survivors of certain Mid-Tertiary anthracotheres 
and related to Ancodus^ as suggested by C. Andrews, then 
the hippopotamus molar has been derived from the most 
primitive anthracothere types, which are selenodont on their 
outer cusps and ultimately tritubercular in ground-plan. In 
either case the hippopotamus molar is almost as far as possible 
from the multituberculaie atavus projected by Mile. Friant. 

Sptdalizid Dentitions among the Carnivora, Pinnipedia, 
Mile. Friant, faithful to the principle of polybuny, 



Fic. 6j, upper ch«lt t«lh of primitive Low^r Eocene miDdMt}'l, Diaadesiij f*<f- 
cfKiif, Xi. After Sinclair. 

selects the molar teeth of the bear as the central type for the 
order, never even mentioning the paleontological literature 
dealing with the question of the true status of the bears within 
the order. Schlosser and Matthew maintained that the 
bears are nothing but specialized dogs, while GidJey held that 
they represent an independent family derived from some early 
creodont like Cltsnodon, In either case, their elongate poly- 
bunous upper molar is a relatively late derivative from a form 
that unmistakably approaches the norma] tritubercular pat¬ 
tern. The genera Amphicyon, Hemicyon, Hysnarctus and 
Arctotkerium, although not altogether In a direct line, indicate 
very cleyly that in the bears the carnassial tooth (p*) has lost 
its pristine importance and greatly dwindled in size f art f assn 
with the anteroposterior elongation of the molar (Fig. 63). 
But notwithstanding this marked specialization the anterior 
part of the trigonid of mi still shears against the reduced 
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metasiyle blade of precisely as in carnivores with norma] 
carnassials. The polybunism of the remaining tipper molar 
in the bears affords an example of extreme interdental ani- 
somerism joined with intradental polyisomerism. By com¬ 
parison with Hyan&TCtui, Ursavus, etc*, it is seen that the 
greatly expanded inner shelf of the upper molar of the bear 
represents the merged protoconc and posterior cingulum of 
the molars of the primitive dogs. Moreover a comparison! 
of the locomotor skeleton of a bear with that of the more 
primitive dogs, raccoons and Cynodictis indicates clearly that 
the bear is a very highly specialized dog in which not even 
the famous plantigrade habit is really primitive as compared 
with the digitigrade habits of his relatives. 

.A loss of cutting power in the molars and the assumption 
of more or less polybunous form has occurred again and again 
among the Carnivora by steps which are reasonably dear to 
palaeontologists. Among the Oxyclsenidae the most primitive 
form, Dtltmhenum (Fig. 64), has a remarkably generalized 


m 

Fic. 4 *. Upper cjiEsk letiJi of Dtitadtttiinn fundamnis Cbpc, From orlpjiil *p«i- 
m*a in the MusELmof Xatura] Himoij', X3/2. 

primitively polyisomerous dentition with small sharp cutting 
blades on all the molars, but from this central type w'c can 
trace a divergent evolution in one direction toward the ex¬ 
treme shearing blades of the Hyaenodontidae and Oxy^nidse 
and in the opposite direction (Fig. 65) toward the crushing 
molars of Cianodon, Jrct&cysn and Anacodon. Among the 
.MustclIdiE (Fig. 66) the earliest known types had already gone 
far in the production of an advanced shearing dentition (as in 
MusUta), but from this point onward many lines broadened 
the inner side of the remaining upper molar, culminating in 
the almost bear-Hke molars of Taxidea and finally in the great 
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poij'bunous crushing molars of the sea-oiters. Even among 
the Vivcrridm (Fig. 67)1 where the primitive dentition is of 
the cutting type, several genera acquire blunt cusps, Hke those 
of Paradoxufus, 

The extreme shearing specialization occurs independently 
in several families of mammals; among the marsupials in the 
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Fm. 65. Lomr EvaEuiion -of die 8«ciorifll upper and lower molairs in 

qrrodontip from ^ primllive tritubcrculir type* After Scutt and Dsbdm. Triuo^on 
i J} belangft In another sericf . Sinupa; Q E, iiyan^^itr 

Upper Check teciii of ursidrnj. Natural fiu. After 0 «bora. 

South American Borhyffinidae and m the Austratian Dasy- 
uridse (Fig. 68); amotig placental Carnivora In the Hyaeno- 
dontidse and Osysenidsej ViverridE and FelidE. In all these 
cases great shearing hlades are developed on the metacone- 
parastyle ridge of the upper niolars and on the paraconid- 
prototronid shear of the lower molars; as these blades elongate 
anteroposteriorly they assume a more longitudinal position. 
Meanwhile the protocone of the upper molars and the talonid 
of the lower molars become reduced and in extreme cases 
disappear^ thus completing the transformation of a primitive 
V-shaped upper tooth into a single notched blade. 
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Fig. Check teeds of 

J. Spil^^ga^f indiAttola (akunkj. 

B. Tiixidfa iimencana (Amcncan biil^r)i. 
Cr ip, (Europciii hxdser). 

D. Luira ip. (otterj. 

£» Lat 4 ix (fCA-ottcr). 

F , Mitrtii ammiji rsa (miftcn)^ 

G. Chiu ip, {iroticrincj. 
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A very curious specialization is found in ProtfUs, which 
seems to be a greatly degenerate termite-eating relative of 
Ilyiena in which the teeth have dwindled to small points. 
Here we are again confronted by the riddle whether changes in 
structure precede changes in function or the reverse. 





Arc's u 

Fig. ^ 7 , Qicck t«tb of Vhrtrridas. 

CtnitiCf primiTivti lyye wEih ^hearEng ciimusbl sind shjirp-cusped molan^ 

B. with Intnutc pointjtdi teeth. 

C# with lihe^ricvp carna#sj 4 ii ajid reduced molar^ 

D. Ssneoia^ with widened nWhUr^. 

E. Fagun^^ with tuberculatc camassial and blunt-cusped niglars. 

In general we mav say that In aJI the normal Carnivora 
there is a fair amount of interdental anlsomerism with occa¬ 
sional Instances of extreme intradental polyisomerism. 

The opposite tendency toward secondary Interdental 
polyisomerisiu k seen in the Pinnipedia, which for the most 
part have secondarily simplified cheek teeth vaiymg from a 
pseudo-triconodont to a practically haplodont type* Among 
the toothed whales the more primitive Eocetuj retains a slight 
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degree of Interdental anisomerism from a /yyanodofi-Hke 
creodont ancestor, but very rapidly polyisomensm becomes 
progressive in the extreme in the dolphins and finally retro¬ 
gressive in Kagta or secondarily anisomerons in the narwhal. 

Polyisomfrism and jinisomtrism in tkf Afolars of Man 
The present section is partly the result of one of the regular 
evening meetings of the staff of the School of Dental and Oral 
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Svtrgery, Columbia Univirsity (May 3, I933)i which T was 
invited to discuss a paper read by Dr. M. Russet I Stein, 
entitled “Some Variations of the Upper Third Molar.” 

In the course of his investigations Doctor Stein had started 
with the commonly accepted fact that in comparing the 
human incisors, cuspids, bicuspids and molars with each other, 
one can recognize various homologous parts and grooves in 
addition to the named principal cusps, and that these minor 
parts run throughout the series but with increasing emphasis 
as w'e pass from the incisors to the molars (Fig. 6g). By 
examining large numbers of extracted first, second and third 
molars, he had then been able to show that between the 
extreme modifications of the third molars and the normal 
types there were many intermediate stages. He had also 
worked out a statistical interpretation of his findings. As 
each extreme form led back to the normal, there seemed to him 
no sound reason for regarding any one such extreme form, such 
as the so-called “iriconodont” third upper molar, as a re¬ 
version to a primitive starting-point, rather than some other 
extreme, such as the “bicuspid” type of third upper molar. 
Doctor Stein was therefore inclined to protest against the 
tendency to call almost any such departure from the normal a 
“reversion,” and expressed his scepticism concerning the 
adequacy of the theories of dental origin that were currently 
accepted in dental colleges. 

In discussing Doctor Stein’s paper I noted that the tenden¬ 
cies for canines to become like bicuspids and for bicuspids to 
become like molars and the rev'erse, were widespread among 
the dentitions of recent and fossil mammals of many orders. 
By means of lantern slides I showed several cases of conver¬ 
gence in pattern between premolars and molars and I stated 
that to the student of fossil and recent dentitions examples 
of de-differentiation were extremely numerous in every class 
of vertebrates and invertebrates. I congratulated Doctor 
Stein for his revolt against the doctrine of reversions as applied 
to human dentition and exhibited figures of a new set of 
enlarged models of recent and fossil stages in the evolution 
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of mammalian teeth toward the human type, made at the 
American Museum of Natural History under my supervision, 
showing the constant interplay of tendencies toward de- 
dlfferentiation of adjacent teeth coexisting with opposite 
tendencies toward differentiation. 

In other publications I have discussed numerous examples 
of this phenomenon or mode of evolution, to which I have 
given the name of polyisomerism; the opposite process is 
called anisomerism. As an example: in the earliest and most 
primitive reptiles the teeth were numerous and all much 
alike—a condition of primary poly isomerism. In the line 
leading toward the mammals a period of regional anisomerism 
set in, culminating in the typical early Eocene mammals, in 
which the dentition was regionally differentiated into incisors, 
canines, premolars and molars. Then in the line leading to 

Fii^t ruwi occluiJi]; VLtw pf niviciiliiijf nmure of the conical third moUr.^ 

Sm»nd TOW! dittsl view of 

Third mw-j Dccluaal view' of ficrirt *h*wmg the origin of the bicuspid ” tj'pe. 
Fourtk row: Dccluf»i vifw af Kriti of dsvene 

Fifth towt occlusal view of series ihowiog the otigin of the so-called " triconrodont 
third mobr- 

1. Upper right [hard molatp tricuspid patteni^ trace of hypoconc. 

2. Upper left third hj^poconc trace of disul marginal radge. 

3. Upper right third molar:, diminutive tricuspid pattern, no hypocoric^ no diital 

marginal ridge, 

4. Upper right iliird molar* tricuipid patteni!| lou of cuip diffcrentjaiJOfi, partial 

coal^cetioe of cuipa. 

5. Upper right third molar, conical fonn* cempicte coalesccnoc of cmpi, 
e. Upper right third ma\iTj large dbtal marginsil ridge^ bj-poconc prcient^ 

7^ Upper ri|-Eit third molar, no hypocone, marglcvfll ridge sanw Biie as metacDno. 

S- Upper right third nwlar, proiiKimie imatler than that of No. 7- 
pu Upper right third mobr, all partfl smaller relative to pararone- 
10- UpE^r right tlurd mqlar, ^ biruiipid type^ diminutive metacane which is frtpon- 
*iHe for the bicuBpid appearance. 

II. Upper left third molar* diBproporttonany ]ar|pc paracone, 

II. Upper right thiid tiular* very large mctacdne and pronounced dijtal ridge, 

13. Upper left third inoEar* disproportionally bjge protocone^ 

14. Upper right third molar, abnonnatl^ large tubercle of CarahcUl* complete separa- 

tiaa of the three bbules of thE protocone. 

15. UppEr right third molar* vmigE of dbial ridge, diminutive hypotone- 
Upper fight third mdar, well developed, look* iike firat molar. 

17, Upp^^ right third luolar, same aft No, ifi but Bhowi ftoiue anteroposterior com- 
ppTMlon, 

iS. Upper left third rnolar, showi iiill more coitipreBaloii than No, 17. 

I9^. Upper left diird molar, greatly comprea^sed* giving the appearance of a "tdeono- 
doat'^ tooths 
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the toothed dolphins there was an early tendency to obliterate 
the regional anisomeri^in and through degeneration to reduce 
all the teeth to single pointed crowns; meanwhile there a 
rapid budding of the dental laminae, producing a great increase 
in the number of the teeth and thus a condition of secondary 
poly isomerism. 

I have recently discovered that this idea was partly antici^ 
pa ted by Cope in 1871, who applied the words antero¬ 
posterior repetitive acceleration” to the multiplication of 
teeth^ or to the anteroposterior budding of single teeth, while 
the process here called transverse anisomerism or transverse 
extension was named by hitn lateral repetition” {Fid£ supra^ 
P- ^70)- 

Outlinf of iMolar Stages from fish to Man 

Inasmuch as this paper is the tenth critical review of the 
origin and evolution of the iritubercular-tuberculo-sectorial 
dentition which I hat^e published since 19075 when I assisted 
Professor Osborn in preparing the closing chapters of his book 
on ^*The Evolution of the Mammalian Molar Teeth to and 
front the Tritubercular Type,” I may perhaps be pardoned for 
expressing a feeling of relief that the persistent obscurity of 
certain essential steps in the origin of the tritubercular ntojar 
seems at last to be cleared upj at least In my own mlnd^ by the 
following interpretation of the facts. 

This result, if accepted and confirmed by those qualified to 
do so, has been in no small measure due to the series of il¬ 
luminating papers and memoirs by Dr. George Gaylord 
Simpson on the Mesozoic AlammaU of North America, Europe 
and Mongolia; but since Doctor Simpson has consistently 
and courteously refrained from dealing with theories of the 
origin of the tritubercular molar except in so far as they w^ere 
unavoidably and inextricably connected with his purely 
systematic and phylogenetic problems, it is due to him to 
Slate that while I hope and believe my conclusions are in 
accord with his unassailable facts and findings, yet he is not 
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to be held responsible for the following statements^ which he 
maj' regard as falling short of certainty at the present titnc> 

] am also under obligations to Mr, Frederick Thompson 
and Mr. Christopher Margnglio, who, under my direction in 
193a, 1935, made a series of enlarged models representing ten 
stages in the evolution of the upper and lower cheek teeth, 
ranging from the pantotherian to modern man. 

After this preamble we may say that, from present evi¬ 
dence, the tritubercular-tuberculo-sectorial molar type ap¬ 
pears to have arisen in the following way: 

First or Primitive Polyisamerotis Stage , — At some very 
remote time, perhaps during the latter half of the Permian 
period, a small insectivorous mammaHike reptile possibly 
of the suborder Therocephalia, had polyisomerous and pos¬ 
sibly polyphyodont simple recurved teeth on the margins 
of the jaws and perhaps clusters of small denticles on the 
roof of the mouth. The marginal teeth in the upper jaw 
overhung those of the lower jaw and alternated with them in 
spacing. 

Second or Cuspidate Stage . — Perhaps in Mid- 

Triassic times the descendants of Stage One developed one or 
more small accessory cusps on the slopes of the marginal 
teethj transforming a simple recur%'‘ed piercing crown Into a 
jagged cuspidate crown (Fig* 35). This second or cuspidate 
stage is represented among the higher therocephalians in the 
genus Cyrhasiodon Broom. 

TkiTi or Protodoni Stage . — In the third or protodont stage 
(Fig. 37) one of the higher mammaUihe reptiles developed 
many submammalian characters in its skull and mandible^ 
including reduction of the jaw elements behind the dentary- 
The dentition was clearly differentiated into incisors^ canines^ 
premolars and molars. The latter were compressed and 
sharpHpointed, with minute accessorj^ cusps on the front and 
rear edges of the main cusp. 

Fourth or j^mphidontoid Stage , — In the fourth or amphi- 
dontoid stage (Fig, 40) the molar rootsj hitherto single, 
have become divided into two^ one behind the other. Both 
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upper and lower molar crowns form widely open triangles in 
basal section, with the apex internal in the upper, external in 
the lower. The main cusps (apices) are high and jagged, with 
accessory cusps or cuspules on their anterior and posterior 
slopes. The externa) cingulum is strong in the upper molars. 
The internal cingulum is more or less developed in the lower 
molars. 

Fijth or Early Pantotherian Stage ^—In this stage (Fig, 44) 
the main high protocone cusps forming the apex of the upper 
molar triangle extend toward the lingual side, changing the 
widely open triangle into an acute triangle with a \'^-shaped 
inner protocone tip. This changes the interdental embra¬ 
sures from w'idely open inverted \’^'s to narrow inverted \'*s. 
Meanwhile the lower molar trigons have shortened antero¬ 
posterior ly and widened transversely as they continue to fit 
into the narrowing upper interdental embrasures. Here we 
have a suggestion of the “rotation” of the paraconid and 
metaconid as originally conceived by Cope, but according to 
present evidence the upper triangle has not been formed by 
rotation but by inward growth of the protocone before the 
subdivision of the amphicone into the para- and metacones. 
In the lower molars a deep groove is formed behind the base 
of the trigonid and a small heel grows backward behind 
this groove. Into which fits the tip of the protocone. The 
anterior prcniolars remain nearly simple, the last lower pre¬ 
molar, however, having an incipient heel and an internal 
cingulum rising below the site of the future metaconid. 

From some early pantotherian or pre-pan tot her ian stage 
evolution diverged in two main directions, one toivard the 
Cretaceous didelphid marsupials, the other toward the Creta¬ 
ceous placental insectivores. In the first group the external 
cingulum and its cusps were greatly emphasixed (somewhat as 
they were in the symmetrodonts), the metacone was often 
larger than the paracone and located well in toward the lingual 
side of the crown. The second line early gave rise to the 

Sixth or Cretaceous Insectivore Stage ,—^Hcre the internally 
extended protocones have been reduced below the level of the 
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para- and metaconcs, wKich in Detiatkeridium (Fig. 70) are 
seen to have sprung from a divided amptucone. The fourth 
upper premolar is indpiendy molariform; in Gypsonictops the 
amphicone of is represented by two cusps (SimpsoUt 1929, 


Fro. 70. Eiitlit atniciural ttajics in the evolution of the cheek teeth tn itian. 
Scale* vertout. . 4 . Mao (modetn white). S. Le Mouatier. C. DryopUka-oj. D. 

E, Dtddpk^Ht. F. G+ BflttjfkiridiuM. H* P&niQthtrmn. 

Fig. 11 (6)); in XolambdaUsUs and DeUathiridium, however, it 
is still undivided. The anterior prcmolars ate simple and It 
seems as if their tips represented either the amphicone or 
possibly both the amphicone and the protocone. 
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A side line leading to the modern zalambdodont insecti- 
vores started from near this point. It is represented by the 
Paleocene genus Palaofyeles of Matthew, which has the upper 
molars (Fig- 21) extremely wide transversely and short 
anteroposteriorly with a great development of the outer part 
of the crown, so that the para- and mctacones stand near the 
middle of the crown. The para- and metacones are barely 
separated. The lower molars have high tngonids and low 
transversely narrow talonids. In the modern PetomogaU 
(Fig. 70F) the posterior prcmolars and molars are close to this 
stage, which adds to the evidence for the essential homology 
of the so-called deuteroconc or internal basal tubercle of the 
fourth premolar with the protoconc of the molar. 

Avoiding this specialized side branch, the main line gives 
rise to the 

SrernfA or Early Eocene InseciisoTouj Stage.—This stage 
(Fig. 70E) shows an Incipient anteroposterior extension of the 
upper molars, which by this time have assumed the normal 
"tritubcrcular pattern" of many Paleocene and Lower Eocene 
placental families. This stage, however, retains many primi¬ 
tive features: the Inverted V-shapes of the interdental em¬ 
brasures, the strong development of the outer part of the tooth 
with distinct metastyJe^mctaconld shear, the relative narrow¬ 
ness of the talonid and complete tuberculo-sectorial character 
of the lower molars- Such a stage, probably already es¬ 
tablished in the early Paleocene, may have given rise to the 

Eighth er Primitive Primate Stage oj Pelycodus and Its Suc¬ 
cessors, Not herd Jts and Pronycticebus ^—Here the upper molar 
cusps (Fig. 70D) become low and rounded, the protocones 
swelling and tending to reduce the interdental embrasures to 
narrow slits. As this takes place the hypoconc buds off either 
from the posterior cingulum as a true hypoconc or from the 
posterior slope of the protocone as a pseudo-bypocone. In 
the latter case the increasing entoconid grooves the protocone 
just in front of the incipient pseudo-hypocone. Meanwhile 
the groifving talonid has widened transversely, becoming 
somewhat wider than the trigonid; its hypoconid fits between 
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the lingual slopes of the para- and metacones; its entoconid 
overlaps behind the protocone; its trigonid basin receives the 
tip of the hypocone or pseudo-hypocone. By this time the 
interdental embrasures have been nearly obliterated, the plan 
of the upper molar has changed from trigonal to nearly 
quadrate, the tuberculo-sectorial crown has lost its shearing 
trigonid, so that on the whole an oblique grinding action has 
evolved out of a nearly vertical shearing action. The pre^ 
molars^ white still four in number^ tend to evolve into two 
groups, an anterior pair, progressively small, and a simple 
posterior pair, becoming bicuspid. This stage leads to the 

Ninth Of Jnthropoid The upper n:^olars 

(Fig. 70C), now with low conical cusps, tend at first to elongate 
anieroposteriorly; the paracones move to the outer side 
slightly beyond the level of the metacone; a strong crista 
obliqua connects the prottKOne with the inner ridge of the 
metaconc. The hypocones become prominent. In the lower 
molars the expansion of the talonid, now bearing a hypo- 
conulid as well as a low hypoconid and an entoconid, together 
with the loss of the paraconidj give rise to a five-cusped lower 
molar with the **Dryopitkfcus pattern” of cusps and grooves^ 
The enamel surface of all the coneSi especially in unworn 
specimens, becomes covered with minor enamel wrinkles and 
folds. The first tw'O premolars having disappeared before this 
stage, the remaining two become bicuspid but the third lower 
premolar (now the second in number) is asymmetrical, more 
or less bicuspidp Its oblique anterior face articulating with the 
enlarged upper canine. The canines, enlarged and tusk-Ilke 
in the males, project much beyond the level of the other teeth. 
The Incisors, with cutting edge, are more or less subdivided 
into cuspules. 

A secondary shortening of the face and reduction of the 
canines gives rise to the 

IViitk or Primitivf Ilominid Stsgf. —All molars (Fig. 70B) 
become rounded and shorter anteroposteriorly, the third 
beginning to diminJsh in sl^e. The ** Dryopiikfcus pattern'* 
is often retained on mi, but is more or less replaced by the + 
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pattern m m? mj. The canines are small, not projecting 
beyond the level of other teeth but the chin is more or less 
sloping. The anterior lower premolar is bicuspid. 

A further emphasis in the same direction gives rise to the 

EUt’^nthf OT ^lodtrn Human Stage ,—The third upper molars 
(Fig. 7 Cl\), with delayed eruption, are often reduced In size and 
in pattern, especially on the posterointernal corner. The 
lower molars decrease in anteroposterior length posteriorly. 
The plus pattern is normal on mj. The hypoconulld is often 
lost on mj, mj. The anterior premolars are losing asymmetry. 
The small lower canine Is retracted beneath the overhanging 
upper canine, while the Jaw has dei^eloped a chin. The lower 
Incisal edge is often **tricuspid/' Secondary polyisomerisin is 
often evident In the development of similar small features on 
all the upper cheek teeth. 

At each of the stages described above adjacent cheek teeth 
tend strongly to resemble each other in details although they 
may differ considerably in outer form. The resemblances in 
detail arc an expression of the pervasive inliuence here called 
polyisomerism. This probably emanates from similar nutri¬ 
tional forces, from similar blood supply, similar nerve supply, 
similar endocrine influences and similar genic Influences, It 
is as If at each stage all the molars became infected, so to speak, 
with a specific pattern which was, however, distorted by dif¬ 
ferences in growth rates of different parts, producing aniso- 
merisrn, which again involves a complex of nutritional, 
mechanical, endocrinal and genic factors, 

These principles arc also exemplified in thedenittion of man’s 
nearest living relatives, the anthropoid apes. In the orang a 
strong tendency for the main grooves to brea k up into n umerous 
fine-branching grooves perv^ades all the cheek teeth; in the 
gorilla there is an opposite tendency for the primary grooves 
to be emphasiaed, with an early wearing off of the secondary 
grooves; only the chimpanzee’s teeth closely resemble primi¬ 
tive human teeth in the moderate character of the grooves 
and wrinkles as well as in the general pattern of the cusps- 
but all the apes retain the primitive length relations of m^ mi 
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mj. The beautifullj^ detailed and accurate studies of Remane 
on the dentitions of man and the anthropoids should^ if 
sufficiently well known^ settle for all time the relative nearness 
of the chimpanzee to man; while the studies by Pilgrim and 
by Gregory and Heilman on the dentition of the Dryopiikf^us 
group plainly indicate the phylogenetic source of these 
resemblances. The cries of ' ^ convergence ” and “ pa rallelism 
which have been raised against this conclusion have never 
explained aw'^ay the thousands of characters held in common 
by man with the anthropoid apes. 

Pusf nt Stains of ihf Theory of Trkub^rculy 

In Dr* G, G* Simpsontwo monographic revisions of the 
Mesozoic mammals of Europe and North America (19:58^ 
1929) he was able to marshal strong evidence for the following 
results^ here somewffiat condensed and selected with reference 
to their bearing on the probiems now under discussion. 

(1) The genera M/^nocadon and Spaiacoik^rium (Fig. 39), 
the low^er molars of which had been selected by Cope as the 
basis for his theory of the origin of the tritubercular trigon by 
rotation of the para- and mctaconids^ were referred by Simp¬ 
son to a newly recognized Order which he named Symmetren 
donta in allusion to the nearly symmetrical arrangement of the 
main cusps of the trigonid of the lower molars* These forms 
w^rc contemporaries of the pantotherians* or Trituberculata of 
Osborn, in which the trigonids wore asymmetrlcaL No evi¬ 
dence was observed either that the known Symmetrodonta 
had been derived from the Triconodonta or that they had 
given rise to the Pantotheria or Trituberculatas as wps implied 
by the Cope-Osborn theory. Moreover, no evidence has been 
obtained for the migration of the para- and mcracones around 
the prolocoiies, either outward in the upper or inward in the 
lower jaw. On the contrary, there was some evidence, e.g.j 
in the newly described form named Jmphidon (Fig. 40) that 
the accessory cusp arose iw sim on the slopes of the protocone 
or proioconid, respectively. 
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(z) Among the Pantotheria the name 'amphicone’ was 
applied to a single undiv'tded outer cusp (Fig, 45) correspond¬ 
ing to the undivided para- and mctacones. It was also 
shown that in a mudi worn lower molar of jimphithtrium a 
deep groove (Fig. 42) behind the base of the trigonid and in 
rotit of the small tabnid ran sliarply downward and outward. 
Jt was noted that tJiis groove could have been made only by 
the movement of the lower jaw in sweeping across the protCK 
cone of the upper molar. Jt was pointed out (p. 243) that 
this fact had an Important bearing on the general theory of the 
evolution of the molar teeth, but inasmuch as the author was 
purposely concentrating on the more immediate task of a 
taxonomic revision of the Mesozoic mammals, he refrained 
from further comment, 

I several series of comparative figures a basis was 

ai Or t e unexpressed inference that, in comparison with the 
upper molars of Cretaceous marsupials and insectivores, the 
amphicone corresponded with the para- and metacones and 
the mam internal cusp with the protocone. Again, however, 
t e important bearing of these comparisons upon the theory 
of evolution of the mammalian molars was not discussed, 

probably on account of the controversial nature of the subject 
as a whole. 

1 hirty-odd years of almost constant preoccupation with 
the problem, with prolonged and frequent reviews of the con¬ 
fusing evidence noted above, have bd me to the following con¬ 
clusions. which attempt to adiudicate between the rival parts 
o the premolar analogy theory and the original trituberculv 
theo^ but which leave still unsettled the claims of the em¬ 
bryology theory, as follows; 

r.f rl'i xrhn^les arising by the rotation 

of the two accessory cusps outward in the upper, and inward 
m the lower jaw, lacks verification. 

instead of being originally 
alike, have, at lean since the earliest known sta^s, flways 

^ “u that the uppers 

have always overhung the lowers and that the inner sidTol 
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the uppers have always primarily engaged with the outer sides 
of the lowers. 

(3) An apparent rotation of the accessory cusps in the 
Jurassic manimals has probably been brought about by the 
transverse extension of the upper croivn carrying the tip to 
the inner side away from the external cingulum and from one 
of its offsprings, the amphicone. The same transverse ex¬ 
tension of the lower molars, tilling the narrowing inv^erted V’s 
of the interdental embrasures, would induce an apparent 
migration or rotation of the paraconids and mctaconids (Fig. 
4+)' 

(4) The protocone tips of ibe upper molars in the Jurassic 
AmbloikeriuMy PeraUstes and Kurtodon^ are seen in Simp¬ 
son's stereoscopic plates to be In anteroposterior line with 
the tips of the premobrs; by transverse extension they were 
brought to the inner side of the molars. Similarly in the lower 
molars transverse extension shifted the lips more to the outer 
or lingual side as coni pared with the tips of the lower pre¬ 
molars (Fig. 44), 

(5} Gidley's conclusion that in the Jurassic DryolesUs the 
internal upper molar cusp was a mere heel| arising pari passu 
with the talonid of the Sower molars^ may be the reverse of 
the true fact, which apparently was (Fig. 44) that the proto- 
cone tip of the upper molars grew inward, filling the inter^ 
dental embrasures of the lower molars, encouraging the trans¬ 
verse extension of the trigonids and eventually calling forth 
the talonid of the low^cr moUrSj which arose as a stop behind 
the groove made by the protGcone upon the base of the lower 
molar crown. 

(6) In the Jurassic triconodonts, symmetrodonts and 
pantotherians there was a marked contrast, at least in the 
adult dentition, between the simple-tipped premolars and the 
more complex molars, both in the upper and low^er series, ex¬ 
actly as noted by Osborn in his memoir of 1SS8. 

(7} On the contrary^ in the Upper Cretaceous insectivore 
ZalambdaUstfS, in the Paleoccne insectiv^ore FaliS^orycUs (Fig. 
ti) and in all the later zalambdodonts there w'as such a 
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marked resemblance between the last upper malar and the 
first upper moUxihat one hesitates to ascribe this resemblance 
to convergence. In these forms as well as in all typical 
tritubcrcuJar mammals of the Palcocenc and Lower Kocenc the 
paracone of the molars has every appearance of being homolo¬ 
gous with the tip of the premolars. 

(8) Thus we have what may be called the premolar-molar 
paradoi, that in the known Jurassic pantotherian mammals 
the i^tocone of the upper molars apparently accords with 
the Cope-Os born identification as the homologue of the 
repitlian tip of the crown, whereas in the Upper Cretaceous 
and later insectivores and all later tritubcrcular placentals the 
functional “protocone” has every appearance of being a ledge 
cusp homologous with the deuterocone of the premolars 
The final solution of the paradox, which may show that the 
known Jurassic upper molars belonged to wholly extinct 

families, may be revealed by future discoveries in the Lower 
Cretaceous. 

( 9 ) The subsequent molarization of the premolars, at^ 
tamed m various degrees by the Paleocene and later placentals 
was m part convergence toward the moUr pattern, according 
to the Steps observed by Scott and all his successors. 

(10) Since it was long ago shown conclusively by Wortman 
and later by Granger (190S) that even in two adjacent and 
very sj^milar upper premolars (Fig. 15) of the same species of 
fossil horses (Orokippus) the posterointernal cusp may in p* 
represent the deuterocone and m p^ the tetartoedne, and since 
many other sinking cases of pure convergence between 

remaps established in the ungulates, there still 

remains the possibility that at least in some phyla among 
Jurassic mammals, after the protocone tip had been displaced 
to he inner side, the contrast between the premolars and the 
molars became very sharp and so remained for long periods 

orem^t^ir arose for mokriiing the 

En! convenient way proved to be not by dis- 

pkcing the premolar tip inward, as had been done in the 
molars, but by sending in from its base a spur or swell ng 
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which gradually converged in shape toward the molar proto- 
cones; these had lueanwhile been reduced in vertical height 
pari passu with the levelling of the trigonid with the talonid. 
In that case the resemblance between upper premolar four 
and molar one would be largely due to convergence, 

(ii) Meanwhile the posterior deciduous premoJarSj which 
In Tertiary and modern mammals arc usually more molari- 
form than their permanent successors, in many lines also took 
up the path toward molarization, often at a faster pace than 
the true premolars. 

Summary axd Conclu-sioics 

Pan L —(i) After a half century of contention the Cope- 
Osborn theory of trituberculy seems to be justified in its main 
conclusion that in the upper molars of Mesozoic pantotherian 
mammals the main internal cusp represents the original tip 
of the crowm This result has been reached through a critical 
scrutiny of the evidence made available by G. G, Simpson in 
his most thorough taxonomic revisions of the Mesozoic 
mammals of Europe and North America- 

(2) On the other hand, the theory of the origin of the 
trigon and trigonid by rotation of the para- and metaconcs 
toward the outer side of the upper^ and toward the inner side 
of the lower molars Is not supported by present evidence (p, 
242), 

(3) According to the transverse extension theory (pp. 
212, 249) a modification of the Cop&Osborn theory of tritu¬ 
berculy proposed herein, the occlusal relations of upper and 
lower molars observed in later Mesozoic and early Ter¬ 
tiary placental mammals can all be accounted for on the 
following assumptions, in accordance with the evidence at 
present available; 

{a) that in a still undiscovered pre-Jurassic stage the tips 
or protocones of the upper molars were progressively extended 
inward (Fig, 44), tending to fill the interdental embrasures 
between the lower trigon Ids; 
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(i) tliAt the tdlonids srosc as a stop lo the ifiwirdly*growri 

protocones (Fig. \ \); 

(c) that in a late Mesozoic partly known stage (Fig. 70CJ) 
the amphiconc (derived from the external cingulum) divided 
into the para- and metacones pari passu with the transverse 

evciopment of the taionid and the appearance of its outer 
cusp, the hypoconid; 

(d) that the molarization of the premolars and of the 
deciduous molars in Paleocene and later epochs were later 
processes that finally in certain lines produced convergent 
but non-homologous identity of patterns between the upper 
premolars and molars. 

(4) The “premolar^motar paradox," is that, whereas 
according to the evidence of the older Mesozoic mammals 
the ortginal tip of the upper molars has been displaced to the 
inner or Ungual side of the crown, the evidence summarized 
in both the premolar analogy theory and the embryology 
theory' strongly appeals to the senses to accept the resem- 
blances between corresponding parts of premolars and molars 
as mdicating serial homology rather than convergence. 

(5) The final resolution of this paradox may have to await 
the discovery of more Cretaceous mammals. 

(6) Beyond the stage of the origin of the tritubercular 
molar the theory of trituberculy may be said to be supported 
by an enormous amount of direct paleontological evidence 
tending to establish the fact that even the most complex molar 
patterns of ungulates have been derived from the tritubercular 
t>'^in strict accord with the steps postulated by Cope and 


Part //.—The main stages leading toward the human 

dentition from the lowest vertebrate type may be outlined as 
lo|jo%vs; 

the‘‘jWless" Of agnathous stage, represented by 
and Devonian ostracoderms, the minute food was 
pr a y sucked into the mouth cavity by the rhythmic de- 

of .he Boor of <1.0 „.oo.h, ,ho c.rcil J„o„T j.t 
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were barely if at atl difFcretitiated from the skeletal supports 
of the gill pouches, and teeth as such were not yet present. 

(6) In the earliest gnathostome or true jaw-bearing stage, 
represented by Devonian elasmobranchs, the skeletal rods 
supporting the oral branchial arch began to function as jaws, 
while the placoid denticles of the skin around the jaws began 
to function as teeth. These at first were many in number and 
were unrolled from within over the edge of the jaws as needed. 

(c) In the earliest bony Ashes the cartilage jaws became 
encased in sheathing bones and the teeth on the dentaries and 
coronoids and on the premasillae, maxillae, prevomers, pala¬ 
tines, etc., in the upper jaws acquired deeply infolded bases 
Clabyrinthodoni type) by which they were attached to the 
underlying bone. 

(d) In the land-living vertebrates the teeth, at first not 
materially different from the preceding stagCj gradually lost 
the labyrinthodont base and came to be attached in sockets 
to the premaxillse^ masillse and deniaiy^ bones, gradually 
disappearing from the other bones* 

{^) In the mammaHike reptiles the teeth were differen¬ 
tiated into incisors, canines, premolars and molars, and were 
represented by two success ion a 1 sets^ corresponding respec¬ 
tively to the deciduous and permanent sets of mammals. 
The uppers overhung the lowers and alternated with them. 

(/) In the line leading to the Jurassic pantotherians ac¬ 
cessory cusps arose in the molars, the latter became markedly 
widened in the upper jaw, leaving inverted V"-shaped Inter¬ 
dental embrasures into which the lower molars filled (Fig. 44). 
Thus by simple transverse extension the compressed jagged 
teeth of the higher mammal-like reptiles gave rise to the 
tritubercular-tuberculo-sectorlal dentition of late Mesozoic 
mammals. 

(g) The transverse extension of the upper molars un¬ 
doubtedly carried the tip inward but in the Cretaceous and 
later mammals it is still unsettled whether the original tip is 
represented by the ^^protocone'*" of Osborn, on the inner side, 
or by the paracone of Osborn, ’which Is more immediately 
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posterior to the tips of the premoUrs. At least m all the 
known phyla of Paleocene and Eocene placental mammals the 
paracone has every appearance of being the original tip, bm 
at the same time the possibility that this is due to convergence 
should be admitted. 

(A) From this point onward there is no substantial doubt 
as to the main stages leading to the molars of man (Fig. 70). 
In the upper molars the external cingulum became reduced, 
the para- and metacones moved apart as the anteroposterior 
diameter of the crown increased and as the hypoconid of the 
lower molar thrust itself in between the para- and metacones; 
also the hypocone grew up at the posterointernal corner of the 
tooth, gradually obliterating the interdental embrasure as the 
tooth lost its simple cutting character and took on the shear- 
mg-grlnding function. Meanwhile in the !o^S'e^ molars the 
original trigonid, at first high above the level of the small heel 
or posterior spur, gradually sank to the level of the latter; it 
lost Its paraconid as the hypocone of the upper molar de¬ 
veloped. Then the talonid Increased greatly in size, at first 
anteroposteriorly and then transversely, so that it finally 
exceeded the trigonid in transverse diameter. Meanwhile 
the cusps of the trigonid and talonid became low and rounded, 
while the fifth cusp or hypoconulid became very prominent 
especially on mi. All these stages of evolution are well repre¬ 
sented in known fossil primates. The Dryopkhfcus pattern 
of grooves and cusps on the iower molars first becomes con¬ 
spicuous in the extinct anthropoid of that name but the pat¬ 
tern IS often preserved in the first molars even of c.'tisting man. 

The acquisition of the cruciate or plus pattern on the sur¬ 
face of the lower molars of man is associated with the loss of 
the fifth cusp and the secondary shortening. 

The premolars, at first four on each side above and below 
become reduced to f in anthropoids; the bicuspid character^ 
arc grad^lly assumed in the chimpanzee, gorilla and Dryopi- 
thfcuj. The canines, which become tusk-like in male anthro- 
poids, are much less prominent in female anthropoids and 
decidedly small in man. Rematie has amassed cumulative 
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evidence indicating that this is the result of a retrogressive 
process possibly' associated with the delaj' in development and 
eruption of the adult canine in the anccstr)' of 

In short, at this date 1933 there is little gremnd for doubt¬ 
ing that the entire dentition of man has been derived from that 
of primitive anthropoids closely related to the Tertiary apes 
that ranged from Spain to India and from the V ienna Basin to 
South Africa* 
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NEW FISHES FROM THE TRIASSIC OF PEWKSYLVAHIA 


WILLIAM L- BRYANT 
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On the Norristowri Quadrariglej Philadelphia Folio (No* 
162 U. S. Geologic Atlas) an extensive belt of the Lockatong 
formation, Newark group, Upper Triasslc, is indicated north 
of the city of Norristown. The town of North W ales is situ¬ 
ated at the northerly margin of this belt, about seven miles 
northeast of Norristown. South of North Whales, about three 
(quarters of a mile, the right of way of the Bethlehem branch 
of the Philadelphia and Reading railroad passes through a 
deep cut in the Lockatong, with an extensive spoil-bank of 
material excavated therefrom in its immediate vicinity, and 
from this debris dinosaur tracks and plant remains, including 
a Species of Podazamites, have been collected by Mr. Edgar B. 
Howard of Philadelphia. A visit to the locality In March 
193-^ by Dr. Glenn L. Jepsen of the Department of Geology, 
Princeton University, in company with \Ir. Howard, resulted 
in the discovery of a small Coelacanth fish, preserved in 
counterpart in fine-grained black shale. In the following 
October, additional material was secured by Dr. Jepsen, both 
of the Coelacanth and of an undoubted Elasmobranch- At 
present it is impossible to determine the precise horizon within 
the Lockatong from which these fishes came. All are in black 
shale and all were collected from the spoil-bank above men¬ 
tioned. They were loaned to me for description by the D^ 
partment of Geology of Princeton University through their 
discoverer, Dr. Jepsen. 

The fossils in my hands consist of Coelacanth fishes and of 
sharks. Remains of Triassic sharks other than detached 
teeth and spines are extremely rare. I do not recall an in¬ 
stance in which they have been found in this country. Moren 
over, no indications of the presence of sharks have been found 
hitherto In the Triassic rocks of Eastern North America. 
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Accordingly, the dj«overy of an Elasmobranch fish in the 
Lockatong THassic is of unusual interest, su^csting, perhaps 
estuarine deposition. ' 


C&rinacantkus jtpsfni nov^ gen. et sp. 

Pis, I-IV, 

Typet Skeletal remains from the trunk of an Elasmo- 
branch fish in black shale fXo. 13739 Prin. Univ. PaL Mus.). 

The type specimen (PI. I) consists of the asial skeleton 
of the trunk together with two dorsal fin spines in natural 
position and the irnpressions of the pelvic fins. The head is 
unfortunately missing, no teeth arc present, and only enough 

of the tail IS preser^'cd to show that it was of the heierocercal 
type. 

In its present condition the fossil measures about 130 mm. 
in length and indicates a fairly small but comparatively long 
an s en er fish. The cartilage of the visceral skeleton is 
strongly calcified m the peripheral layers and has a robust 
appearance. A low band of minute granular nodules appears 
above the^ neural spines, extending throughout the distance 
between the dorsal fin spines. These were possibly located in 

Lv!I granules appears in the 

liner into vennicular 

lines forming a reticulate pattern. Xo other indications of 

shagreen are present, and no distinct actinotrichia are to be 

Ihe neural arches have been little disturbed (Pi H) 
Each IS composed of a stout, quadrangular basal portion from 
btch anses a strongly developed neural spine. These spines 

Below the neural arches lies a narrow*, longitudinal vacuitv 

p'--' *"d AteirL?: 
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The haemal arches are sho^vn only as impressions, except 
in the caudal region, where a few basal portions arc preserved. 
Each of these is also in direct contact with its successor. 

In the middle of the abdominal region. Just below the axial 
skeleton, arc ten or twelve short, slender, slightly curved im¬ 
pressions. These I interpret as having been made by the ribs. 

Two complete dorsal fin spines are conspicuous in the 
fossil. The anterior dorsal spine is gently curved and meas¬ 
ures 27 mm. in length. The basal portion of the spine is not 
distinctly demarcated, but measures about 7 mm. in length. 
At the distal end the spine is produced into a needlelike termi¬ 
nation. This spine probably arose directly behind the pec¬ 
toral arch. Its base appears to articulate with the tip of a 
neural spine, and is supported behind by a triangular cartilage 
also in contact with several neural spines. Seen in lateral 
view' the anterior portion of the spine is strongly compressed, 
forming a cutwater. The posterior portion of the spine is 
thick and somewhat rounded, but there are no denticles on 
the posterior face. The outer layers of the spine are composed 
of trabecular dentine, causing the exposed lateral face to 
appear as though covered with fine, longitudinal strlations. 
This appearance, however, may be due to abrasion. Other 
than this there is no trace of ornamentation on the spine. 
The extent of the pulp cavity is uncertain. Certainly it did 
not extend to the distal extremity of the spine, as shown by a 
fracture. 

The posterior dorsal fin spine is placed near the beginning 
of the caudal region. It is about 45 mm. in length, curiously 
enough being far larger and more robust than the anterior 
spine (PI. Ill), As in the anterior spine the base is not sharply 
separated, but measures no more than 10 mm. in length. 
The proximal end is opposed to a somewhat elongated neural 
spine. The supporting cartilage is not well preserved. 

The exserted portion of the posterior dorsal spine is gently 
arched. It Is broad proximally in lateral view and tapers 
to an acute point. The anterior portion is strongly com¬ 
pressed laterally, and forms a sharp keel or cutwater. The 
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posterior portion Is thick and robust. There are no denticles 
on the posterior face. This spine also ejthibiu longitudinal 
striations on the lateral face, dearly caused by the trabecular 
dentine of which the surface, as now preserved, is composed. 
\\ ith its knifelike front margin and exceedingly acute termi¬ 
nation one secs here a formidable little weapon of efficient 
design. Behind the spine are some patches of calcified fin 
membrane, but no definite actinouichia are to be seen. 

No traces of pectoral or anal fins are preserved, but in the 
pelvic region one sees distinct impressions of robust fin rays 
arranged in series and evidently caused by the paired pelvic 
fins, one of which is closely superimposed above the other 
(PI. II). At first glance these fin rays might be mistaken for 
the elements of a single fin of the archipterygial type, but 
pelvic fins of this type are unknown in sharks. The Jpper 
fin in which the shape and natural arrangement of the endo- 
skeletal radials are well shown has seven distinct rays of which 
the third is the longest. These rays are stout and rather 
broad. They are separated by Intervals narrower than the 
width of the Individual rays. The Impressions of the basal 
elements of the fin are too indistinct for description. No fin 
membrane is preserved in connection with these structures 
which, no doubt, are of the ordinary Hybodont type Five 
or six rays of the other pelvic fin can be seen, but thev are not 
so well preserved. The origin of these fins lies opposite the 

space about midway between the first and second dorsal fin 

spines, 

^ 1 believe there is ample justification for referring this 
shark to the although the unconstricted not<^ 

chord and the comparatively large second dorsal fin spine 
are unusual features. ^ 

Another tpecimeo i„ ,he eollecMn exhibits a portion of the 
hesj of a .mail shark in wbieh a ja»- and teeth are the only 
tecogntxabJe features This possibly „.ay belong to the above 
described species (PI. IV, No. p,in. (j„| p , y . 

n this specimen there is to be seen the remains of a jam bea J 
mg a tow of obscure and imperfectly preserved teeth. These 
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seem to consist of a prominent central cusp flanked on each 
side by a single smaller cusp. The basal portions of these 
teeth are too imperfect for description. 

Only an imperfect diagnosis of the genus Carinacanlkus 
can be given at present. U is as follows: Fishes of rather 
small size and slender shape. Notochord unconstncted. 
Neural arches and spines robust and closely opposed. No 
intercalaries present. Ribs short and slender. Pelvic fins of 
the Hybodont type, Endoskeletal radiats of these fins stout 
and not widely separated. Two dorsal fin spines present.' 
Of these the posterior Is by far the larger. Caudal fin hetero- 
cereal. Shagreen absent or consisting of fine granulations. 

Coelacantkas mtearki nov. sp. 

Pis. V-VHl. 

Type: A small fish preserved in counterpart in black shale 
(No. 13695 Prin. Univ. Pal. Mus.). 

The type specimen of this little fish measures 71 mm. in 
length. It shows the body to have been rather deeply fusi¬ 
form in shape. Only a few membrane bones of the head and 
opercular apparatus are preserved. The scales are missing as 
well as the pectoral and supplementary caudal fins. 

At the anterior end of the fossil we find two large, broad 
bones each flanked behind by a rodlike element. This bends 
forward and downward expanding into a triangular plate. 
The anterior pair of bones is shown in visceral view and there¬ 
fore belongs to the right side of the fish. The posterior pair 
is preserved in outer view' and evidently belongs to the left 
side. I interpret the broad bones above mentioned as the 
opcrcula of the fish behind each of which lies the shoulder 
girdle of that side. Each girdle as preserved seems really to 
consist of two bones, the cleithrum and clavicle, attached to 
each other by overlap. The left operculum is ornamented 
with fine granulations. Below the operculum and clavicle of 
the right side lies a long bone, which J take to be a gular plate. 
The outer surface of this bone is exposed and bears an orna¬ 
mentation of coarse, discontinuous, subparallel ridges. 
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Most of the head is missing in this specimen. However, 
another specimen in the collection (No. 13825 Prin. Univ. 
Pal. Mus.) exhibits a poorly preserved head seen from below. 
On this specimen the margin of a maxilla bears a single row 
of small, conical, widely spaced teeth, while the lower jaw is 
apparently toothless. 


Returning now to our description of the type fossil, we 
find that as usuaMn Coelacanthids the notochord was persis¬ 
tent. The neural arches were widely forked, with high neural 
spines. These arches are only superficially ossified, leaving an 
internal cavity, the shape of which is shown on PI. VI 11 , Fig, 2. 

The haemal arches appear only in the caudal region and 
are not well shown in our specimens. They were similar in 
shape and size to the neural arches of that region. 

In the front part of the abdominal region behind the 
shoulder girdle and above the pelvic fins are several large 
patches of thin bony tissue. These I suppose to be the re¬ 
mains of an ossified air bladder (PL VI). This bony tissue 
IS too imperfectly preserved for detailed description Another 
conspicuous feature of the abdominal region is found in the 

presence of a large number of pleural ribs. These are verv 
long and well ossified^ ^ 

No remains of the pectoral fins are found in the fossil 
1 he pelvic girdles, however, are fairly well preserved and the 
impressions of a few lepidotrkhia of a pelvic fin may be seen 
in the counterparts 


The plates of the pelvic girdles are situated opposite a 
point about midway between the anterior and posterior dorsal 
fins. Therefore, they must have been placed rather far 
behind the pectoral fins (PG, PI. VJ). The pelvic girdles are 
rather large, well ossified, and pentagonal in outline, with 
concave margins. No doubt, they were originally attached 
to each other m the ventro-median line. No traces of the 
segmented a.tis of the ventral fins remain and it is probable 
a these segments cartilaginous or only slightly^ossificd 
The antenor dorsal fin is of relatively large size 
patently it was situated directly behind the shoulder girdk 
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and well m advance of the pelvic pair. Xhc endoskclcton of 
this fin consists of a large, ossified, triangular plate whose 
apex is directed downward and forward (BPj, Pi. VI). The 
proximal ends of the lepidotrichia of this fin are forked to lit 
ox'er the upper margin of the basal plate. 

There are about ten stout lepidotrichia in the anterior 
dorsal fin. Of these the first seems to be the longest. All 
are perfectly smooth, expanded, but pointed distally and 
apparently iinjolnted throughout their length. It is quite 
evident that this fin was not tobed. 

Xhc posterior dorsal fin is located somew'hat in advance 
of the anal fin. The basal piate of this fin is deeply forked, 
forming two processes of which the lower is the longest and 
lies between two neural spines (BP., PL VI). The upper 
anterior process seems to have been opposed to the lip of a 
third neural spine. The jointed axis of this fin is not pre¬ 
served, probably having been cartilaginous. This axis must 
ha\^e had a length greater than the extreme length of the basal 
plate judging by the position of the lepidotrichia of this fin. 
The latter are shown only as impressions in the counterpart. 
They are smooth and delicate, but laterally expanded, with 
pointed tips. Only eight or nine of them are to be found and 
apparently they were unjointed. The arrangement is that 
of a lobed fin with radiate lepidotrichia. 

The basal piate of the anal fin is placed about midway 
between the ventral lobe of the caudal fin and the pelvic 
girdles. It is similar in shape to that of the posterior dorsal 
fin being forked in the same w^ay, but not so robust (BPA, PL 
V I). That portion of the plate posterior to the forks and 
against which the fin axis articulated is somewhat longer than 
in the second dorsal fin. A few slender rays of this fin are 
preserved in the counterpart. Judging by their position the 
segmented axis of this fin must have been quite long, but no 
traces of it remain. 

It is extremely probable that the caudal fin consisted of 
three lobes. T his is indicated by the vacuity formerly oc¬ 
cupied by the notochord which extends mcsialty through the 
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tail and without perceptible contraction. The posterior 
“supplementan,' lobe,” however, is missing in all of the speci¬ 
mens in which the tail is shown. 

The endoskdeton radials of the caudal fin are expanded at 
each end to form articulating surfaces with the neural or hae¬ 
mal spines and with the lepidotrichia. They are robust but 
only superficially ossified (PI. VH). 

. There are about twelve lepidotrichia in the dorsal lobe and 
approximately the same number in the ventral lobe. These 
lepidotrichia are laterally expanded, with smooth surfaces. 
They are jointed for only a short distance in their distal parts, 
four or five rather widely spaced joints being the greatest 
number found in any Jepidotrichium. These joints are not 
well shown m the type fossil but may be clearly seen in an- 
other specimen shown on PL VI[f, Fig. i. Altogether, the 
caudal fin was a wdi expanded, powerful appendage. 

Scales are not present in the type fossil, but in one or two 
other specimens a few detached scales are to be seen. Some 
of these are shown on PI. Vlfl, Fig. 3. The ornamentation 

"rd^^s ^ longitudinal 

This fish is easily distinguished from Dtplurus lonsicauda- 
«/ iSewberry the only other CoeJacanthid fish known from 
the Tnassic of Eastern North America. Dtplurus was a much 
arger, but proportionately more slender fish, with lepidr^ 

tnchia unexpanded and jointed throughout the distal half 

tion ''''''''' ornamenta- 

tion of the scaks differs considerably. 

to th^^nr^i features, especially in regard 

to the ost^logy of the cranium. It seems to me that the 

p esen sh, so far as can be ascertained from the condition 
of the fossils described herewith, presents no important fea- 
itircs which would separate it from Mac^ntkus. It certainly 
agrees wel with that genus in many diagnostic character/ 
-d there I would leave it until further information is S 
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NEW AMPLIFICATIONS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN 

PIPERACE^ 

WHLIAM TR£LEAS£ 

When' I discussed the geographic distribution of this highly 
complex and very puzzling family of plants before the Society, 
four years ago,^ I segregated under the generic name Arctol- 
tonia * the North Aitierlcan species of Piperese with pedicellate 
flowers which had been referred to Ottonia cither as a section 
of Piper or as a segregated genus. As they were then known, 
the species ranged, on both sides of the continent, from Cen¬ 
tral Meaico to the old Continental break marked by Lake 
Managua between Nicaragua and Costa Rica. No indication 
has been found of the occurrence of an Arciottonia in the latter 
countr)", 50 that the genus appeared then to be as widely 
separated geographically from the true Ottonias as it is 
morphologically. 

Though several as yet unpublished species of Arctottonia 
have been discoi'ered since then, in the “Chicle'* region at 
base of the Yucatecan peninsula, no recent collections modify 
the conclusions then reached as to the general range of the 
genus. 

An extension of this range, however, is now unexpectedly 
offered by the unearthing in the Field Museum at Chicago of a 
specimen collected In Eastern Panama by Henri Pitiier, in 
igi I, which appears not to have passed under the eye of Mon¬ 
sieur Casimir de Candolle when he worked over Pittier’s 
other Panamanian and Costa Rican collections, and of which 
I saw no specimen when monographing the Piperacea: of 
those countries subsetjuently,* This plant, which is named 
here in honor of its discoverer, does c.\tcnd the range of Arctot- 
tonU below' the Isthmian continental break where the present 

1 Prx. Amtr. Pkiloi. Sof., 69:309, 1930. 

•Ccmir. U. S. Nat. Hcib., =6: tS, 19^7. tlS» ‘9*9- 
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c^naJ has been cut, though it offers no suggtrstion of a geo¬ 
graphic overlapping of this genus and the South American 
genus Otloma, the nearest known representatives of which 
are found m Venezuela and Trinidad. 

Arctottonia Pi-rriERi n. sp. 

oM;,r 

3«X;ir«"rs ^ 

f.r,!!' of an important collec- 

..cn made by Lie M dc Candolle ■ applied the name 

fiudihmbuvs to a shrub collected at funia \ ^ 

(Ule 5708) and eltewhere in the rpperw!^- 

pLateiy ne’:;;d\tetr:.7t^t:’ ftml"'™ 'J 

thrsligmaTbo Artanthcs^in'having 

c.led group^ 

of the PiplrLtcepaldtnbpip^^^^ b^Tving ^ 

spites, solitary or two at a node hnn^ " l! ^ sympodial 

This striklng'differentill 

gating it from the genus Piper and thr ^ m 

proposed for it with the’ following brWch^t.': 
Pleiostacmyopiper n gen 

;r„wt,fe,v,„..P,„.aLX „® 

P'lxr. Amff. Pkilai. Sot,^ 68 - ' 
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{ or 1 opposite each subtending leaf, on a slender i-bracted 
peduncle as in Lindeniopiper,“but with ver>'' different gpikcs 
and flowers (Plate a)* 

Type species, Pleicjlarhyopipfr nudilimbum (C.DC.); 
Piper nudilimbum C,DC 

The third and concluding item in this short communica¬ 
tion is even more surprisingly interesting than either of the 
preceding. 

At the Botanical Museum of Stockholm there is preserved 
3 collection made by N. J. Andersson something over eighty 
years ago, in part on or about the Isthmus of Panama which 
was then much frequented in the rush to and from the CaJi- 
fornian gold fields. 

One of Andersson’s specimens, labeled as collected In 
Panama in April with multiple axillary spikes, is ob¬ 

viously of the Pothomorphese, or “Piperae Spurlse” as Miquel 
called them, and bears a close general resemblance to the 
typical genus Pothomorphe of that group; it differs markedly 
from all known representatives of that genus in its palmately 
nerved leaves—as in Sarcorkackis ' and Manekia *—which I 
have segregated In previous papers—though its Inflorescence 
characters are more closely comparable with those of Potho¬ 
morphe, This segregable genus, named in honor of its 
discoverer, may be characterized as follows: 

AndeelSSOiN’iopiper n. gen. 

Soft-wooded shrubs, with flabellately umbellate asillary 
spikes and palmately nerved leaves. 

I'ypc species, ^4jid^rssoniGpipfr petnamfuse, with the fol¬ 
lowing characters: 

Asderssomopiper pakamekse n. sp. 

Apparently a moderate-sized half-shrub; glabrous; inter¬ 
nodes B X too mtn. below, shorter and slenderer upwards; 
leaves subreniform, typically abruptly short-acuminate, pal- 
matcly 13- or 15-nerved with all of the nerr'es somewhat fine- 

* GwiTf. U. S- N'at. Herb., ii8, 

*F«We, Repert., VoLXXlll, jij, 1917- 
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branched, lo X 9-iS X drying thm, paler beneath, 

petiole 3-6 cm. long, winged; spikes 2 (or more?) superposed 
in the axil, curved, in fruit 10 X 100 mm.; pedoucle scant 
2 X 10 mm.; bracts vague; achcnes obpyramidal, the con¬ 
tracted apex protruding; stigmas 3, broad, sessile (I'late nj. 

Type Locality: “Panama” (N, J.‘Andersson, Apr. 1852, 
the type in the Botanical Museum of Stockholm). 

Dtstribution: Isthmian region. 


Like many other early collections, this species has not fallen 
under my eye in any other herbaria than the one noted, but 
there is little more surprising in the uncovering of a nonde¬ 
script genus than of a nondescript species of a genus already 
known, in so diversified regions as the Isthmus and neighbor- 


ing countries afford. 

While this new genus is clearly distinguishable from all 
other known genera of Piperace®, its rediscovery must be 
awaited with more than usual interest, because there are 
reported contradictions in the labeling of Andersson’s collec¬ 
tions, so that while its characters are firmly established, the 
exact geographic source of the genus now named for him 
requires confirmation. 
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TURKISH REMAINS IN MODERN BELGRADE 
J. DYimLEY PRIKCE 

FoJHJEB AmEIUCAN MtJflSTlLIl TO VuGO^UVtA 

{R/ad April 21,1934} 

“Belgrade cn ill mined on river* iwain hatli wfatfhed the realnu flit bjV 

It ts now known that for more than five thousand years, 
there have been continuous settlements at or near the conflu¬ 
ence of the great rivers Danube and Sava, where the modern 
Belgrade stands. After the men of the stone age and the 
first jBgean culture, whose artifacts have been unearthed 
during the last three years by the excavations of Professor 
Ed. Va5i6 of Belgrade University, apparently there came 
Illyrians, a race of unknown provenance, succeeded by Celts, 
chiefly Goidhels, who gave to the city its former name Slngi- 
dunum (Old Town, modern Erse: Sean-Dun), It will be 
observed that even in the Celtic days the place was “old.” 

Then came the Roman occupation for several centuries, 
mostly by the Flavian Legion. This was followed by two 
Gothic irruptions—Theodoric passed through once on his 
journey to Italy, and then there arrived the mixed Slavic 
horde known now as the ” Serbs,” who tvorked their way out of 
Galicia and have maintained themselves from the seventh 
century a.d. until today as the basic people, superimposed 
upon the other previous mixtures. Over the Serbs ruled the 
Byzantines at Constantinople—a regime broken by the short¬ 
lived Serb empire of Stefan Du?an and his congeners, to be 
followed by the Turks, interrupted again by the Magyars who 
eventually fled before the all conquering Moslem. For 
nearly four hundred years, except for brief Austrian occupa¬ 
tions, the Serbs lay under the Turkish power, during which 
time Belgrade and its vicinity became an integral part of the 

Ottoman Empire, until the Serbs under Black George asserted 
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their partial independence in the first years of the nineteenth 
century and attained their full autonomy in the late 1860V 
This paper deals with the few Turkish remains which the 
hand of the Christian has permitted to survive. Even these 
relics are doomed to disappear rapidly under the modern 
hammers of the wesiernlzlng builders, 11 therefore seems worth 
while to record what is left of them in this “Year of Grace” 
1933, I am indebted for most of the material to the e?ccellent 
Bosnian Moslem scholar, Dr. Mehmed Remzi Deli£, who is 
thoroughly familiar with the Turkish historical records and is 
himself the best authority on this subject in Yugoslavia. 

In Belgrade proper, there are still four buildings in a state 
of more or less preservation, which date from the Turkish 
period viz., the only mosque which is still In use, the BajrakU; 
the interesting tomb of Sheikh Mustafa—both these are In the 
city itself and outside the citadel; Da mad . 4 li Pasha’s tomb 
in the Upper Citadel; and the so-called ''Hdftimavi (Turkish 
Bath) of Suleiman” In the Lower Citadel. Some twenty 
kilometers south of Belgrade Is the ruined Turkish fortress of 
Avala, w'hich is a great attraction for visitors. 

The description of these buildings follows: 

The Bajrakli {Sta\dar.d) Mosque 
The history of the one surt'Ivlng mosque in Belgrade, the 
so-called Bajfakii Djamija (the Mosque of the Standard), 
is ver)' confused. In all probability, during the period of the 
Austrian occupation of Belgrade from i/ty to 1739, the stone 
plate with the inscription over the gates was destroyed by 
fanatical hands, because It is evident that, during this period, 
the mosque was converted into a Christian church. This is 
clear, because the eastern and southeastern walls had been 
pierced for the purpose of erecting an altar and for making 
certain doors, no doubt leading to a now vanished vestry. 
Furthermore, the minaret which was of course demolished 
was later rebuilt of a quite different material from that of the 
rest of the mosque. 

.According to the prevailing tradition, it is believed by 
many that this mosque was erected by Sultan Suleiman the 
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Lawgiver, Dr. Delic, however, thinks that there is a confu¬ 
sion of names in connection with this tradition, because the 
well-known Turkish traveller, Evlija Cdebi, who paid a visit 
to Belgrade in 1660 and who has left us a detailed description 
of the city and its surrounding territor>% mentions the names 
and founders of thirty-three important mosques, and he does 
not state that any one of them was built by order of Suleiman 
the Lawgiver, which he certainly would have done, had such 
a mosque existed in his day. In fact, he takes pains to state 
that there was a great Suleiman mosque in the upper citadel 
and yet another in the lower castle in the Ka!a Megda?i. 
This citadel still exists, the chief part of it now being devoted 
to a Yugoslav military^ school. Evlija did not neglect many 
details in his description of the city. 

The Austrians again occupied Belgrade in 1688 and on that 
occasion destroyed a large part of the place, including many of 
the mosques and other YToslem places of worship. After the 
sanguinary battle in October 1691, the victorious Turks 
stored Belgrade to something of its former state. All this 
took place during the reign of Sultan Suleiman IL 

The mosques and were naturally among the first 

buildings to be reconstructed and It would be reasonable to 
suppose that, among the first of the mosques, would be one 
dedicated by name to the conquering liberator Sultan, vis., 
Suleiman IL The fact that the mosque we are discussing has 
for a long time borne the flag and the title mosque of the 
standard” entities it, Dr. Delif thinks, to the name ‘LMosque 
of Suleiman,” not “the First,” but “the Second,” 

This mosque was once encased in lead and Its gate, which 
is at present covered with tiles, had originally two smaller 
cupolas encased in lead. The mosque remained for some time 
in a ruined condition, but it was repaired and restored during 
the reign of the liberally minded Serb prince Milan Obrenovi^. 
Until the World War, the Municipality of the City of Belgrade 
to a great extent supported the Mosque, and Its functionaries 
were appointed by the Serb Ministry of Educations and Cults. 

.At the present day, the structure is used for weekly Moslem 
services (every Friday morning) and last year it was the scene 
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of the official ceremony ordaining the Reis ul-L'Iemaj AIaglajli6 
at which the Yugoslav King and most of the Chiefs of the 
Diplomatic Missions were present. 

The ToitB {Turbe) or Sheikh Mustafa 

At the corner of Viinji^eva Street, Just behind the Belgrade 
Xlunicipal Building, stands the tomb {turbf) of Sheikh Mus¬ 
tafa, which was constructed in 17 ^ 3 - Here lies the body of 
the Sheikh, who belonged to the Order of the Sa'dis. This 
tomb was erected by Husni Effendi, the deputy of the then 
Turkish governor, and tradition states that the bodies of two 
other Sheikhs are also interred here, which is very probable, 
as it was the custom to bury several such notables together. 
I have personally inspected the three ancient Yloslem coffins 
which occupy the middle of the round shrine. 

This interesting building is still known in Belgrade as the 
tekija (Turk, ukke), as it was a part of an original religious 
house. Some writers assert that the first Serbian Minister 
of Public instruction, Dositej Obradovtt, Uv'cd in the now 
vanished Moslem monaster)-, which enclosed this tomb and 
died there in i8ii. Reliable records, however, do not con¬ 
nect cither his life or death with the turbe. It is at least 
certain that he lies buried at the main door of the Orthodox 
Serb Cathedral. This association with Dositej is probably no 
more than an effort to throw some discredit on the most in¬ 
teresting Moslem relic in Belgrade, It Is well known that 
there was, for a long time, a tekkf (religious house) of the 
Sa'di order of Dervishes on the piece of land adj'oining the 
tomb, which plot is occupied at present by other buildings 
and a portion of it is used as a dumping ground for material 
belonging to the Municipality. The popular name of the 
locality is still after the original derv-ish house, no 

vestige of which except the ukki now remains. 

While the tfkija was in existence, the present iiirh^ was in 
its spacious inner court (adija). The old /fiiya-monastery 
was an extensive structure w-iih a number of divisions and a 
large hall used for divine worship. All such buildings in the 
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larger towns were provided with numerous rooms for the 
accommodation of guests and pilgrims* It is, of course 
barely possible therefore, that a cultivated non-Moslem such 
as Dosite] Obradovit, might have lived, for a time at least, m 
such a house, but, as already remarked, there is no proof that 

he had any connection with the place. 

Over the entrance to the tomb it is still possible to read 
the following inscription car^'ed in relief and let into the wa 
on a stone slab over the door: 


s-Aj' 




^ lS 


I L 


yb <[5 i»***^'*^^ 

^ /!>^ 
^ JH A 


TiuvNScaiPTioN 

Qutbi-asyr gavSi vaqyt ziibdei ehli vefa 
MurSidi plri iariqati Sa'di Sejh Mustafa 
Djismi pakinden idlndje mbi qtidsi 'azmi Haqq 
Eyledi gullensarayi djenneti dan safa 
Qaimmeqam ii defteri, Husni Efendi dabi idup 
Turbe insasile oldu maihari feyzi Huda 
Cyqty bir taribi djevher baljsi Hiisni nam edup 
merqadi giilzaH qutbulasyr Scih Mustafa 
1198 
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Sheikh Mustafa, who was one of the disciples of the Chief 
(ptV) of the Sa‘di Sect, was the spiritual pole of the century; 
concentrated in his person was the salvation of his day; (he 
was) the fliU of the faithful. 

His sacred soul, leaving his pure body to go towards God, 
transformed the rose-palace of Paradise into a grove of joy. 

Hiisni Efendi, the Prefect and General Finance Director, 
causing this tomb to be raised to him (Mustafa), has gained 
the favor of God. 

A date according to the system “ Djevher” was formulated 
giving (to the tomb) the name “Gift of Husnj ” 

“Garden of roses of the pole of the century, Sheikh Mus¬ 
tafa” 

= 1198 

r am indebted to the Turkish Minister to Vugoslav'ia, Mr. 
Ali Haidar, for assistance in deciphering the above inscription 
and also especially in making out the system of indicating 
the date. There were two such systems of indicating dates in 
the old Turkish literature; viz., the simple method of adding 
up the total values of all the letters of the last line of a poem, 
and the present system Djievher (jewel), which showed the 
date by counting the nutnericai values only of such letters as 
had diacritical points. The total of these gave the date re¬ 
quired. Thus, in the inscription cited above the letters of 
the last line were added as follows: 
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Total; 1199 

But, as shown by the words lyqty hir of the seventh line, 
the numeral “one" (bir) must be subtracted, which gives the 

correct date; 119S A.H- , . . j 

1 have not employed the modern system of writing as used 
by the Ghazi's Government, as it is quite inadequate to indi¬ 
cate the original consonantal values. 

Dasiao Ali Pasha’s Tomu (farfcr) Jn the Lpper. Citadel 

It was formerly generally believed that the bones of the 
celebrated Kara Mustafa Pasha lie in the tomb (turbf) which 
is still to be seen in the upper citadel of Belgrade. 

Pasha was the great \’i 7 .ir and Generalissimo of the Turkish 
forces who was executed in Belgrade after the defeat 0 t e 
Turkish arms before Vienna. Others believed, however, 
that this tomb contains the remains of Hadji Mustafa Pasha 
Sinikdji, known by the jocular epithet of the “Serbian 
Mother,” whom the well known Belgrade dahtj^ (refugees) 
killed in this fortress. It is highly likely that this latter ver¬ 
sion has made it possible for the tomb to remain practically 
intact till the present day, as this pasha was a great benefactor. 

These theories are, however, quite without foundation, (or 
according to the Turkish sources, it is regarded as an estab¬ 
lished fact by Dr. Deli6 and other scholars, that this tomb 
contains the body of Damad AH Pasha, the conqueror of the 
Morca, the son-in-law of the then Sultan, and the Grand 
Vizir and Generalissimo of the Turkish army, who was killed 
in the battle against Eugene of Savoy on August 13th, 17* j 
at Petrovaradin. His remains were brought from there and 
interred in the court-yard of the great Mosque of Suleiman I, 
then in the upper citadel. This tomb was erected for him 
alone (but see below). This mosque of Sulmman 1 was very 
large and encased in lead. The cel ebrawd Turkish architect 
Mimar Sinan was proud of it and praised its slender, tall, 

artistically constructed minaret. 

After the Austrian attacks of the seventeenth century, had 
destroyed this “glorious building,” the Turks erected m its 
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place ia the upper citadel the so-called "renovated habitation, 
of Sultan Alahmud L" 

It is interesting to note that in 1S46, the body of the Bel¬ 
grade vizir, Tepedelenli Selim Pasha, was interred in the same 
i-ufbe beside the body of the great Ali Pasha. To those with 
a sympathy for old Turkish culture therefore, this tomb is of 
especial interest because in it lie the remains of the great, 
generous anti-corruptionist generalissimo Ali Pasha and his 
deservedly famous successor, Tepedelenli, who was noted 
for his justice. 

Until the time of the World War, over the entrance to this 
tomb there stood an inscribed plate which was greatly muti¬ 
lated. The inscription consisted of two lines and a half-line 
underneath them which indicated the date. The only words 
we know of the inscription were those at the end of the first 
line, viz. "Ali Pasha,” and "Mustafa Pasha” at the end of the 
second line. The Turkish scholars conclude that the words 
"the late AH Pasha” stood here and that it was stated that 
Alustafa Pasha “bulk the tomb.” 

Towards the end of the World War, a bomb fell upon the 
tomb and partially destroyed it. The soldiers of the Austrian 
occupation, hotvever, carefully repaired it as well as possible, 
and left it in its present condition. 

Dr. Dctic remarks as follows regarding Mustafa Pasha 
who, as noted above, is supposed by some to be buried in this 
tomb: Inasmuch as Kara Mustafa Pasha was executed as a 
criminal, it is not to be supposed that he would be buried at 
the gate of the Suleiman mosque and, furthermore, that a 
"turbe” would have been erected to him. In the City Mu¬ 
seum at Vienna there is a skull, said to be that of Kara Mustafa. 
This is probably not genuine. One record states that the 
severed head of Mustafa Pasha was preserved in salt and taken 
to Jedreni where the Sultan then was, and that the head was 
interred in the cemetery of a mosque, under the windows of the 
former palace of Kara Mustafa. Here a stone stood, and 
probably still stands, bearing the inscription—"The head of 
Merzifunli Mustafa Pasha who was unjustly decapitated ” 
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It 1$ likely that this is the genuine resting place of the 
head of the unfortunate great commander. 

The Turkish Bath { llammain ) ih the Lower Citadel, 

An ancient Turkish bath is still to be seen in the Lo\^r 
Citadel of Belgrade. The records show that m the par 1660. 
there were two such hammaviJ in Belgrade^ ^e larger one 
having been that of Sultan Suleiman. ? 

id existence tt^day, although it is undoubtedly of Turkish 
construction, is not identifiable as having been the Suleiman 
harnmavu 

Havala (Avala) 

Avala is the castle of the well known Turkish military 
leader Porfa which is on the summit of the hill Zrnovo (com¬ 
monly known now as Avala mountain, some iiAcnty M o* 
meters south of Belgrade. Near the top the Serbs have 
erected the tomb of their Unknown Soldier. The word kavah 
is Arabic adopted by the Turks in the sense 
point.'* According to Turkish sources, the fortress o lUvala 
was built by the Turks during the reign of Sultan ^ 

(1421-1451). Certain notes state that Murad built this 
fortress in collaboration mth his father-in-law, the despo 
George Brankovid Smederevac, in order that Belgrade should 
be kept under observation from this point. The city, accord¬ 
ing to the treaty after the death of the despot, Stefan Lazare- 
vii, had passed into the hands of the Magyars, \\hen the 
Magyars under Hunyadi Janos (Sibinjamn Janko) later 
penetrated into the heart of the Balkans, this J^rtress was 
abandoned. In 1456, Chazi PorEa Mahmud Pasha Abogovi6 
took possession of it and established a garrison m it which was 
kept up with the object of watching the military operations 

arouod Belgrade. i i- 

This garrison undertook frequent attacks on the Magyars 
and, according to the Turkish chroniclers, returned from these 
foravs “to their nest with prisoners as numerous as a flight of 
falcons” Even after the occupation of Belgrade again by 
the Turks, a small garrison was maintained for a long lime 
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in this link citadel. Evlija Celebi, writing in t66o, states 
that this fortress has a commander with a force of fifty men 
and several cannon with a suitable quantity of munitions 
which were stored deep down in the earth. There were also 
here one mosque, five houses, several cisterns for water arid a 
very narrow courtyard. The remains of the cisterns and the 
courtyard arc still traceable. 

The grave of Porifa, the first commander of the fortress 
known to us by name, lies not far from the castle, a little 
above the new hotel on Avala. Before the world w'ar, this 
grave W'as enclosed by a stone structure, of which at present 
there remains only a single stone. The Austro-Hungarians, 
removed this fence, as they dug their trenches alongside the 
grave and probably even through the grave itself. The 
building of the new hotel caused the unearthing of numerous 
skulls, evidently many of them older than the world war. 
My Alosicm chauffeur tioi long ago picked up one of these 
remarking sadly:Perhaps this was the great Por2a.” 

The place where this grave was is now one of the sights of 
the Belgrade region. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the building now oc¬ 
cupied by the Belgrade Art Museum, which w'as founded by 
Prince Paul of Yugoslavia, is said to have been originally a 
Turkish Municipal building. Unfortunately I can find no 
records regarding this picturesque structure but it is quite 
possible that the tradition regarding it is correct. 

In hosar o/ TfachfF atui CfUagut, Profersor Kiikdnl /. fl. CotiktU 0/ Colltnbia 
VntPtrfify^ jVrt? } City 


THE DISTRIBUTION AND ORIGIN OF THE VEST INDIAN 

avifauna 

JAMES BOND 

{Kfad Dtc. I, 

A GROUP of islands lying between two great continents and 
separating two of the world’s zoological regions must per¬ 
force be of interest to naturalists and thus the West Indies 
have received more than their share of attention in this field. 
But as far as I am aware no intensive and intimate survey of 
this area has been undertaken in any one branch of natural 
history by any one person. Partly on account of this and 
partly because of the great changes that have taken place and 
arc taking place in the fauna of these interesting islands^ T 
began in 1926 an ornithological surv^ey of this entire region, 
visiting over fifty islands and studying in the field over 170 
of the 180 odd genera of West Indian birds. The results of 
this survey were of interest in many ways; perhaps the most 
important was in being able to throw some light on the affini¬ 
ties of a number of the endemic genera and species. The 
bird life of the islands can now be considered very well known 
and there are in all probability no further indigenous species 
awaiting discovery. 

The actual limits of the West Indies may be somewhat 
difficult to define geographically, but from the point of view 
of the ornithologist, the limits of this region are comparatively 
well marked, being comprised of the Greater Antilles, in¬ 
cluding the Cayman and Swan Islands, the Lesser Antilles 
and the Bahama Islands. Trinidad and Tobago are defi¬ 
nitely South American and other islands of the Caribbean 
Sea, such as the islands off the north coast of \'cnezucla, in¬ 
cluding the Dutch Islands of Curacao and Aruba, and the 
Island of Cozumel, off the coast of Yucatan, have certain 
West Indian affinities, but had perhaps best not be included 
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among the West Indies. One is rather tempted to include 
the small islands of Old Providence and St. Andrews, which 
contain several races of ^^'est Indian species and no genera 
not found in this region.^ It must be admitted that the con¬ 
stitution of the West Indies, as just defined, is based entirely 
on bird life and I am aware that herpetologists, entomologists, 
botanists and others may reach different conclusions, but the 
remarkably distinct ornithological fauna of this region indi¬ 
cates possibly better than any other branch of natural history 
the true limits of this faunal area, since out of some I32 resi¬ 
dent genera of “land birds” in the West Indies, more than 
fifty are endemic to this region or are at least of Antillean 
origin, 

N'ow' as I have mentioned the West Indies lie between two 
zoogeographkal regions, the Neotropical, which has by far 
the richest avifauna of any part of the world, and the N’earctic 
region which for its size has the poorest. One might thus 
believe that the West Indian islands would have derived 
most of their bird life from the Neotroplcs, to be predomi¬ 
nantly Neotropical, and indeed they are considered by zoolo¬ 
gists to comprise a sub-region of the Neotropical region, rather 
than of the Nearctic. But from a study of the bird life, this ap¬ 
pears to be an erroneous conclusion. Of the 62 families of birds 
recorded from the West 1 ndies, only two, the Potoos (Nyctibii- 
djc) and the Cotingas (CotingldE), are not found in the United 
Slates. The Potoos are represented in the Greater Antilles 
by one species, which Is found in Hispaniola, Gonave Island 
and Jamaica, but is not specifically distinct from a species 
ranging widely through Central and South America. The 
single Cotinga known from this region is restricted to Jamaica 


It W that b.nb qF tbi Diiicli i|,e Caribbean 

sbnw M affittuy m \iisu: lEknd form* but 1 btlkve ttis [& be the rniilt of rimilair 
citvimmeni rather than an mdicaiion that thwe iikadj were formeriy connreicd. 
The wcuiwnOT oftSeit Indtan bkdi on iheie eitrallKiieal iilmdt of the Caribbean 
was in nil pmbabilitjjbrought ibout hy iheir being blown there durine 5o>iic levere 
atonnnr bn^^. The fact that »Me hOl foutnl on the mainland it cn criterion 
for .aytttg ih*i dt*>- h«-e net^ex reached the mamland. Rather it 1. more than likcl^ 
^at they have reached Central or Swih America but throush competition of allied 
fomu were utlible tocBtabUhh them^rk-H, 
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and, though a distinct species, is a menibei' of a wide-ranging 
Neotropical genus, which sigDificanily is the most northern 
ranging genus of the family, having even reached as far north 
as Ariaona, although it is not yet known to breed in the 
United States, Of tyS resident West Indian genera, includ¬ 
ing all birds breeding in the W'esi Indies, 45 arc of world¬ 
wide distribution or at least range widely beyond the confines 
of the Americas, 52 are found in both North and South Amer¬ 
ica, 19 are Neotropical and 8 Nearctic while as many as 54 
endemic to the West Indies. 

Fundamentally as far as 1 have been able to judge, the 
West Indies are Nearctic in their bird life. The Antillean 
species of North American genera are in many cases relicts, 
while the purely Neotropical forms are closely related to 
continental species, indicating a more recent arrival. These 
latter are naturally most numerous on the islands nearest to 
South America, i.f., Grenada and St, Vincent. It appears to 
me that the important relict fauna of the West Indies is prob¬ 
ably much like that which formerly eiisted in northern Cen¬ 
tral America and owes its presentation to isolation by means 
of water barriers. Central America, since the land bridge of 
the Isthmus of Panama was formed, has received an influx of 
Neotropical forms which has no doubt had an effect on the 
original fauTia. On the other hand a number of Central -A.mer- 
ican birds reached South America in this way, among vihich 
were the Moimots, the nearest relatives of the West Indian 
Todies, which originated somewhere in northern Centra! 

America, , r,. , 

The almost entire absence of Neotropical families of birds 

in the West Indies is really remarkable when it is considered 
that these are well represented on such islands as Trinidad and 
Tobago. Indeed, adding these two islands to the West Indies 
would nearly double the number of indigenous genera of birds 
of all the Antilles and Bahama Islands combined, and add as 
many as 14 Neotropical families to the region. 1 might 
mention that the Parrots (Psittacldse), Trogons (Trogonidas) 
and Thicknees (Burhinidss), all represented in the West Indies, 
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are not Neotropical families, all occurring for instance on the 
continent of Africa. The subfamily of Piculcts with two 
New World genera, one of which is restricted to the West 
Indies, is also represented by a genus in W'^est Africa and 
another in the Ear East; and the Greater Antillean Palm 
Swifts have their nearest relatives in Africa and the Far East. 

If wc eiamine the peculiar genera of West Indian birds, wc 
find that many are closely related to North American forms, 
and it seems likely that a number of our North American 
genera are of West Indian origin or vice-versa. For Instance 
the genus of Wbod Warblers, Dendroica^ the largest and most 
diversified genus of bird in North America, is not represented 
by one endemic Central or South American species, yet the 
genus is very' well represented in the West Indies, not only by 
species closely related to those of North America, but by some 
very' peculiar species of uncertain affinities, at least one of 
which {Catkaropiza of the Island of St. Vincent) has been 
considered sufficiently aberrant to be classified as a distinct 
genus. There are two endemic genera of Tyrant Flycatchers 
In the West Indies, Tolmdrckus and Blacicux; the former is 
very close to the Kingbirds {Tyrannus) but is not closely re¬ 
lated to the South American PuatiguSy as is frequently sug¬ 
gested, while the latter in my opinion should be considered 
congeneric with our W'ood Pewees. The peculiar West 
Indian family of Palm Chats, Dulidae, is of uncertain affinity 
but is believed to be akin to the W^aswings, a Holarctic 
family, comprising but three species, two of w-hich occur in 
North America. The two endemic West Indian genera of 
Swallows are closely related to the Tree and Violet-green Swal¬ 
lows of North America. The three endemic genera of 
Thrushes are related to North American Thrushes. The 
Thrashers and W arblers, characteristic Nearctic families are 
each represented in the Antilles by no less than four peculiar 
genera. The Hispaniolan and Jamaican \ ireos, LaUtes and 
Lamnncia, are both I find merely representatives each of a 
group of West Indian \ ireos and are related to the White¬ 
eyed Vireo, and others of this genus in North America. One 
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of the most interesting birds found in the West Indies is the 
White-winged Crossbill, a boreal species of the Hudsoniati 
Zone of North America and also found in northern Europe. 
The discovery in 1915 of this finch in the high pine forests of 
Hispaniola was remarkable, but illustrates still further the 
relationship of West Indian birds. Another interesting 
finch, discovered at the same time In the mountains of the 
Dominican Republic, is the Andean Song Sparrow, a species 
found in the mountains of fiouthem Mexico, south along the 
Andean chain to the Argentine, with another Insular race on 
the Dutch Islands of the south Caribbean. This species, 
until recently considered as a monotypic genus, is now re¬ 
garded as a member of the North American genus Zomtrickia, 
rightly, I think, although it is also and perhaps more closely 
related to the North American Song Sparrows, Melospi^Ji; but 
it seems to be certainly of northern origin. 

It will be seen therefore that a large number of the peculiar 
West Indian genera are related to North American birds, but 
there are a number that have evidently been derived from 
Central America, this element being perhaps strongest in 
Jamaica. 

The relationships of the various islands of the cst indies 
are worth considering. In the first place the region is easily- 
sub-divided into three provinces, the Greater Antilles, the 
Lesser Antilles and the Bahama Islands. Of the three, the 
Greater Antilles are the richest in bird life, though the Lesser 
Antilles have as has been mentioned many endemic forms. 

The smaller islands of the Greater Antilles hai^e no pecu¬ 
liar fauna; thus the birds of the Isle of Pines are those of Cuba, 
the birds of Gonave Island, those of Hispaniola and so on. 
The Cayman Islands are, however, more interesting. The 
largest island. Grand Cayman, has received most of its bird 
life from Jamaica and Cuba, whereas Little Cayman and 
Cayman Brae have derived theirs from Cuba alone, indicating 
in this case that the smaller islands are of more recent origin. 
On the other hand, the fact that a number of birds are found 
on Grand Cavman which do not occur on the smaller islands 
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i& no sure criterion that they never occurred there, since there 
are many species \s-hlch would be unable to find a favorable 
habitat on Little Cayman and Cayman Brae. This condi¬ 
tion is particularly apparent in the Grenadines and on the 
Bahama Cays. For instance a number of species are found on 
St. Vincent and Grenada but are lacking in the Grenadines due 
to unsuitable environment. Thus it is a good rule when explor¬ 
ing a group of islands to choose the larger ones for intenstve 
work, since the smaller ones are apt to be disappointing. 

The Lesser Antilles show a fairly uniform bird fauna with 
the remarkable exception of Martinique. To the north and 
to the south of Martinique are found a number of species 
lacking on this island, w'hcrc, how'ever, they are represented 
by distinct species of these same genera, some at least of these 
distinct species having their nearest relatives in Central 
America. 1 can account for this only by believing that the 
present island of Martinique is older geologically than the 
remainder of the Lesser .‘Antilles, and that the peculiar species 
of the island represent older types, the existence of which 
prevents an incursion of allied species. I should like to ex¬ 
plain this by taking as examples two Flycatchers of the genus 
Elania which occur in the southern Lesser Antilles. One of 
these birds E. martinko is a distinctly West Indian species, 
"with a remarkably disconnected range, occurring throughout 
the Lesser Antilles, west to the N irgin Islands and again 
reappearing on the Cayman Islands, islands off the coast of 
Central America. Old Providence and St. Andrews Islands, 
and the Dutch Islands in the south Caribbean, The other 
bird, E‘ Jlovogsjtfff is a continental species ranging from south- 
ern Alexico to the Argentine. Both these birds are very 
closely related, so it is of interest to see what has taken, place 
where their ranges overlap. The continental species is evi¬ 
dently a recent arrival on Grenada and St. Vincent, since it 
has not yet become subspccificalty distinct from the dominant 
South American race, but it has become established on Gre¬ 
nada long enough to have had a pronounced effect on the status 
of the West Indian bird, the latter being now entirely confined 
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to ihe high mountain country, while the continental bird 
alone is found in the lower, more arid districts. On St. 
Vincent the continental bird has evidently not been so long 
established, since the two species are found side by side In 
the lower countr>% where, however, the continental bird is 
rapidly becoming the dominant species, forcing the West 
Indian form into the mountains, as in Grenada, Whether 
eventually the West Indian bird will entirely disappear from 
these islands is problematical, but it may hold its own in the 
mountain forests. 1 mention this as a possible explanation of 
altitudinal distribution in represenutive species which is so 
well known among Andean birds where one species will range 
to perhaps 6,odo feet elevation where another representative 
species will take its place, This has been attributed to 
ecological and temperature factors, but I am convinced that it 
is caused in many cases by the presence of closely allied species 
that prevents any overlapping of ranges. L sually where the 
ranges do not overlap the birds are considered geographical 
races or subspecies, but this is, as 1 have explained, not always 
the correct explanation and can be solved in many cases only 
in the field. For instances the two Lesser Antillean Elsenias, 
although almost identical in structure and color pattern, have 
very distinct habits and notes. I have little doubt that 
this competition between allied forms is the cause of the 
Antillean Elsenia and other West Indian birds having 
failed to become established in Central America, although 
they can persist on many of the small islands off the coast. 

The West Indian Nighthawk, though representative of the 
common Nighthawk of the eastern United States and very 
similar in coloration, is in reality a very different bird, and 
should probably be considered specifically distinct, although 
even the most conservative of our systematists regard these 
birds as subspecies. On the other hand representative forms 
differing widely in color pattern have often similar habits and 
songs and would probably interbreed if iheir ranges met, 
examples being the Cuban Warblers of the genus Tertttstns, 
and the Hi«paniolan Tanagers of the genus Pham^ophius. 
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Such interbreeding ia known to take place with two W’arblers 
of the eastern United States, the Blue-winged and Golden¬ 
winged Warblers, 

The Bahama Islands have a much poorer fauna than the 
Antilles, as befits purely oceanic islands, although it is now 
believed, to quote Shatruck and Miller of the Bahaman ex¬ 
pedition of the Geographical Society of Baltimore, that the 
Bahamas “had undergone a former elevation followed by a 
more recent depression which in turn had given place to a 
still later elevation”; but it appears uncertain at present 
whether the islands are now siaiionarv' or undergoing a change 
of level. As far as the fauna of the Bahamas is concerned, 
the only mammal found on the islands apart from bats and 
those introduced by man, is the Capromys, a species known 
only from the eastern island of the French Cays, although it 
may also be found on the more western French Cay and on 
Samana Cay. Its nearest relatives are found in Jamaica and 
on Little Swan Island. The resident Bahaman bird fauna 
has been chiefly derived from Cuba and Florida, the more dis¬ 
tinct and older forms being predominantly Cuban, the Florida 
element being mostly confined to the northeastern islands. 
But several Bahaman species are found neither in Cuba nor 
in Florida, Perhaps the most interesting of these is a genus 
of Hummingbird, Aifsopkhx, known elsewhere only from 
Costa Rica and northern Panama. This is evidently a relict 
genus. A lesser Antillean genus of Thrasher, Margarops, 
also occurs on the more southern and eastern islands of the 
Bahamas and two wide ranging West Indian genera, Cc^rfbit 
and Loxigitlo, occur on the islands but do not occur In Cuba 
Or Florida. These are represented practically throughout 
the West Indies except in Cuba and the Isle of Pines is 
there represented. 1 he Bahaman Ccereba and the Bahaman 
Tanager of the genus Spindatis are said by Riley in an account 
of the birds of the Bahantan Islands to have been deriv'ed 
from Cozumel Island, Yucatan, where there are closely 
related forms, but the Tanager certainly has been derived 
from the Cuban species as has in all probability the Bahaman 
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Oriole. Two Bahaman birds with interesting distributions 
are the Bahaman Mockingbird and Thick-bilied Vireo. The 
former species is found elsewhere only on cays off the north 
coast of Cuba and in Jamaica and its nearest relative is a 
species found in southeastern Brazil. The Thick-billed 
Vireo occurs elsewhere only on the island of Tortuga off the 
north coast of Haiti, an Island showing Bahaman affinities 
both in its plant life and its land mollusks, the Caymari Islands 
and the Island of Old Providence in the south Caribbean j it is 
closely related to the North American White-eyed Vireo, 
closer indeed than it is to any of the other W’est Indian mem¬ 
bers of this genus. 

To summarize, the West Indies, apart from the Bahama 
Islands, have a rather small but remarkably rich avifauna with 
an astonishing number of endemic genera and even two en¬ 
demic families; that this relict West Indian fauna was probably 
verv' like that which existed in northeru Central America 
during the Middle Tertiary period, when the West Indian 
land area w'as much larger than it is now and extended much 
farther to the westward, being probably united at that time 
with Central America; that Jamaica because of its compara¬ 
tively rich bird fauna, which shows the greatest proportion 
of Neotropical species, and because of the presence of the 
Moscjullo Bank which extends some 200 miles northeastward 
oj-Qiver one half the distance from Central America to Jamaica, 
was probably the most recently connected; that the Lesser 
Antillean Province is ver>' distinct from the Greater Antillean 
from which it is separated by the Anegada Channel; that from 
the bird life of the southern Lesser Antilles or British Wind¬ 
ward Islands, there is no evidence of a connection with Trini¬ 
dad although there is cver>' reason to believe that Tobago 
and Trinidad were once connected; that apart from w'hat is 
obviously a recent South American element, Neotropical 
species in the West Indies arc very' few and almost all the 
characteristic Neotropical families are entirely ^ lacking; 
that the avifauna of the \\ est Indian subregion is funda¬ 
mentally Nearelic and not Neotropical. 




CONSERVATIOTI AND EVOLUTION IN A CHANGING 
SOCIAL PROGRAM 

JOHN C. MEHiUAM 
{W Afarri 3 , li> 34 ) 

The present national emergency has given us relatively 
high appreciation of three great groups of human problems. 
The first touches immediate relief of personal suffenng an 
unemployment. A second concerns the devising of means by 
which dangers to social structure and function can be stayed 
until new adjustment is made. The third has to do wit^ 
relation of present specific difficulties to the underlying 
conditions that determine stability, decadence, and progress 

In close relation to large-scale activities directed coward 
immediate relief of suffering, and operamns designed to 
meet emergency conditions in business^ e ort is ma 
guide adjustment of the social program so as to give 
portunity for constructive planning. 

favorable outcome of the present struggle on y a J 

□f return to so-called normal times, others accept readjust¬ 
ment as opening the way for progress. . ^ 

Appreciation of the fact that dangers of the present are due 
in part to inadequate understanding of many great social 
questions has brought demand for more knowledge and better 
Vision. In study of major trends in the changing social order, 
it is clear that one of the principal needs concerns determina¬ 
tion of relative values among the almost "T ° 

factors involved. For practical purposes of looking ahead 

FiXwLTS "nt etTtial and dependable ele¬ 
ments upon which we can always build, and which we must 

.= 

be expected to continue its evolution. 
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And third, to w-hat extent human constructive or creative 
ability should contribute toward betterment of conditions. 

Discovery' of many evils in the institutions and activities of 
this period has tended to throw the shadow of suspicion over 
everything. And yet revolutionary overturn might be a 
more serious menace than existing evils. At such a time, 
knowledge of what is bad, and what may serve as basis 
for new building, and what must be looked upon as in a 
normal state of change, is indispensable, though to obtain it 
we require the most difficult among all types of judgment. 

The enormous extent of detail in existing knowledge makes 
mastery of the entire range of materials impossible for any 
individual. Need of specialization in every subject has 
inv'olved the interests of students to such an extent that few 
have looked over much of what is available rvith even approxi¬ 
mation to reality. Lack of vision over the broad scope of 
information already secured is especially regrettable at a 
period in W’hich it is essential to have somewhere a compre¬ 
hensive view of science, history, sociology', government, as 
W'ell as those values w'hich we call spiritual. This situation 
makes important any useful means of balancing values in 
terms of their continuing Influence. 

As point of view Is an important element in any discus¬ 
sion, it should be recognized that this paper is written from the 
position of one trained in science. But dangerous as is ex¬ 
ploration by a scientist in the field of human values, it is also 
true that unless students in scientific subjects join with investi¬ 
gators of human problems to study relations among the several 
regions of thought, there is small hope for solving some of the 
questions for which wc most urgently need understanding, 
h should be stated, further, that, in spite of need for speciali¬ 
zation, science and the humanities are not separated in the 
world outside the laboratory. Somewhat as in the long-dis¬ 
cussed “conflict of religion and science,” the assumed dash 
between natural science and social science Is possible only when 
there is Interference with normal exchange of ideas. 
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Conservation and Evolution in Relation to Natural 

Resources 

As seen by ihc student of natural science, what we call 
“consen^ation,” ‘"e%'olutioii,” and the influences of human 
constructive activity have concrete illustration through our 
relation to nature and natural resources. In no other field do 
we have better appreciation of need for understanding what is 
indispensable to us and requires protection, what must be 
allowed freedom for natural growth and development, and to 
what extent human creative activity may bring new values. 
In no other relation are values of conservation and evolution 
more clearly measurable iu terms of a social program in process 
of change, or of a future for which we are not yet able to pre¬ 
dict a conclusion. Although our relations to natural resources 
represent only a modest part of that complex group of prob¬ 
lems so important in the present social crisis, they happen to 
constitute critical values in a number of the most significant 
emergency activities. These relations serve to illustrate 
point of view regarding conservation and evolution m our 
changing social program, and to emphasize the need for main¬ 
taining proper balance between these elements. 

Civilization seems in some measure to have accustomed 
itself to the idea that, having come into control of new lands, 
new resources, and the wild places which once dominated the 
earth, it has in that conquest made the best use of all the bene¬ 
fits to be obtained from this contact. So long as new wilder¬ 
nesses with their virgin resources were still available for dis¬ 
covery and harvest, need of providing against the future was 
not appreciated. Nor had there come clearly into public 
consciousness the fact that there is a future against which to 
provide. Today there is realization that we see an end to 
this store of natural resources. Our desire to protect these 
possessions is now voiced in the word conservation, with its 
mtiltitudc of iiiieqjretations* 

Situations similar to that of thr prrsant tiat-a ansen 

throoehall history ivithreferencetonatural resources of various 
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regions as they concerned soil, mines, forests, water and 
other materials. In numerous ways measures for protection 
have been devised. But in no earlier period has the world 
with its resources been mapped out in such manner as to call 
attention definitely to distinctions between w'hat is replace¬ 
able and what is non-repiaceable. There has been only 
partial realization that for some materials there is practically 
only one supply, made, so to speak, when the earth was 
formed. Nor was it at first realized that other assets, such as 
forests, should continue to reproduce themselves, or in one 
sense that their growth and evolution might continue. 

Conservation as the word has been used commonly in this 
countr)' concerns halting the destruction of resources and 
certain questions touching ownership brought out in con¬ 
centration of large public properties under private control. 
Government moved only slowly to correct abuses which had to 
do with wasteful or destructive processes. It could and did 
act more quickly to hall the movement toward concentration 
of control over great natural resources passing into private 
hands without adequate return to the people. 

In the pioneering stage of this country it was possible to 
obtain land for farming purposes on comparatively easy terms. 
The profits were relatively sure, but not great in proportion 
to the labor expended. In the case of underground mineral 
w'eallh, difficulty of locating and testing properties was much 
larger. Operation was precarious business. At times the 
returns were of the bonanza type. The element of chance in 
finding and in realizing on properties made the process in 
general difficult for all but those prepared to invest relative!v 
large sums in the hope ultimately of obtaining that which 
could give adequate return on investment. 

In some measure the bonanza phase of operation w'as also 
to be expected in lumbering operations. Under methods 
involving harvesting of only one crop from a forest, large 
properties, large mills, and heavy investment seemed neces¬ 
sary. Methods which gave large returns generally involved 
also great waste, and frequently left only a bare landscape 
with little market value. 
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Rapjd harvesting of what were originally the people’s 
resources In natural wealth, along with concentration of these 
possessions In a limited group of owners, led to protest, to 
withdrawal of lands, and to modified control of development 
rights* It led also to better understanding of actual condi¬ 
tions of occurrence and to more careful study of procedure in 
han''estmg. 

Had the government many decades ago been able to carry 
to greater lengths its intensive study of actual conditions from 
the view of natural science, economic development, and 
governmental procedure for developing of these natural assets 
much waste might have been avoided. Better distribution of 
wealth would have been possible, and a larger return cou d 
have come to the people. A study of history in this field 
reveals much of interest bearing upon relation between the 
individual right to discover, acquire, and develop and, on 
the other side, the public interest and responsibility. 

Perhaps the country could afford to have its extraordman' 
experience in development and waste of natural resources in 
the period following the Civil if from this time on it can 
profit by the knowledge secured. But it should be clear that 
while experiences of the next stage of social development will 
grow out of situations in the past and present, un ess i e 
world modifies its habits completely we should expect many 
further changes in the next stage. These will involve condt ions 
not heretofore recognized. 1 f >ve are to avoid comparable or 
more unfortunate situations in the future, in a ition o 
full understanding of what we should 

applied in the past, we shall require much additional '«forma- 
tion on these subjects from the fields of science, econom , 
and government. 

Conserving Xon-r£Placeabi*e Mineral W ealtii 
Adequate protection of s(>called non-replaceable resources 
requires all possible data regarding their origin, occurrence, 

of rccovejy o, h.rv«™g 

We should have exhaustive studies on the whole range of uses 
and possibilities of replacement by more abundant substi- 
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tutc5. Science, economics, and business should Join hands in 
such investigations. For the benefit of posterity, the con¬ 
tinuing people should give such support as Is not easily fur¬ 
nished by private enterprise. 

At the present stage in our study of resources of the 
non-rcplaceable type the problem has two outstanding phases: 
one concerns conser^-ation in the sense of material protection, 
or guardianship; the other relates to evolution in types of 
use, and the extent to which human constructive activity 
can give aid for the future. The nature and degree of protec¬ 
tion will be dependent m considerable measure upon the 
kinds of use. Use depends upon knowledge and desires of 
the people, and upon their wish to look upon the {Question as 
concerning their future. 

This discussion thus far has seemed wholly academic, 
although I believe that it states unequivocal truth, which is 
never purely academic. What has been said would apply 
practically In most details to any one of several resources. 
Oil, or petroleum, illustrates ever}- problem when considered 
through its history of varying scientific opinions as to origin, 
nature of occurrence, potential chemical contribution, the 
adventurous story of its commercial development, of waste, 
control of oiivnership, and now of effort for adequate guidance 
of production through governmental relation. What has been 
said regarding future possibilities requiring intensive study 
in cveiy direction also applies fully to this case. That this 
is recognised is made evident by the wide and deep research 
on these questions by those most intimately related to indus¬ 
trial development of this group of materials. 

^iAIXTAtXIXC \ ALUES OF THE SoiL 

The soil the resource upon which man has been most 
ependent, has of all natural assets seemed the least suscepti- 
ble to injury. We realize now not only that it suffers seriously 
through human influence, but that the damage may amount 
a most to estruction. W ithout considering what is taken 
from the ground through unregulated crops, its fertility is 
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reduced. With no appreciation of influence by tilling and 
lack of control for wash or drainage, erosion carries away 
much of its \'alue. In absence of a vegetation cover, exposed 
areas may be subject to rapid denudation. 

Production of a fertile soil may represent ages of prepara¬ 
tion by natural process. The work of man can go far to 
destroy major values within a few years. Wide studies of 
soil treatment and artificial fertilization have gone far to 
remedy some of the evils. The major effects of erosion over 
large areas have been a continuing menace to mankind. 

Erosion as a process results from interaction of two 
groups of natural activities, seen in geological forces expressed 
as movement of the land and In precipitation, of which neither 
can be controlled by man. Upward movement of the earth’s 
crust increases the power of running water to wash and cut. 
This process has been under way through hundreds of millions 
of years and can be expected to continue for a comparable 
period. 

Regulation of erosion through control of drainage lines 
and t'egetation cover can be planned and guided by man. 
The influence of unwise tillage, and explore of areas to in¬ 
creased w'ash, can be so modified as to limit the detrimental 
effects. 

Based upon thorough study of the factors involved, 
projects of the government designed to conserx''e fundamental 
values of the soil, and to preserve the soil itself, can contribute 
enormously to consen'aiton of a resource which if seriously 
impaired can be replaced only with infinite difficulty. In this, 
as in other cases cited, the need of the moment is for basic 
knowledge in a wide range of subjects including geological 
processes and their application to erosion, also soil structure, 
soil physics and chemistry, climates and meteorology, as also 
plant cover and its evolution with reference to soil protection. 

As in the case of other conservation problems, decisions 
regarding uses to which the land should be put have great 
importance. These questions require for their solution an 
understanding both of evolution in social organization and of 
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the real desires, purposes, and aspirations of the people con¬ 
cerned* 

Front another point of view it is imporuni to bear in mind 
that while the progress of erosion and of soil formation is to 
be considered as a fundamental or basic phenomenon so far 
as development of our civilization is involved, it is also true that 
the process is ev'olutionary. Crustal movements and erosion 
processes go forw^ard in cycles, which collectively give us a 
large part of the story of the earth through recorded geological 
time. \^'e may adjust ourselves to the stages of these cycles 
in such manner as to continue use of the soil, but we can not 
halt the evolutionary development as it advances- 

Permitting Continuing Growth and Evolution of th£ 

Forest 

Contrasted sharply in most respects with the conservation 
problem as it touches non-replaceable mineral wealth are the 
questions involved in use of natural resources of the biological 
type. Among these features of our environment at the 
moment outstanding questions are presented by forests and 
grazing. Of much significance for the future is also the con¬ 
servation problem relating to wild plants and animats not now 
in practical economic use. 

The executive action of President Cleveland in 1897 which 
withdrew from private entr}*^^ large areas of timber land 
under government ownership was prompted by discovery of 
rapid destruction of the forests. ^Viih subsequent go\®"crn- 
ment control harvesting of timber on these areas was carried 
out according to principles under which the forest was looked 
upon as a growing, reproducing feature, and not as a single 
crop to be gathered without reference to the future. The 
wooded lands came to be considered not merely as a resource 
of v^alue for the moment, but as something In itself subject to 
changes the understanding of w^hich is essential to any plan 
we make for continuing use* 

In control of forestSj as in administration of non-replace- 
able resources, it became necessar>^ to obtain knowledge of 
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every factor concerned. This involved the soils upon which 
trees grow considered in the light of chemistry, physics, and 
bacteriology. It was necessary to know the story of climate 
and of associated plants. It became essential also to have 
acquaintance with every detail of structure, physiology, re¬ 
production, growth process, and decadent stages of the tree. 
In ultimate adjustment to this information must come all 
practices that have to do with harvesting, or In any way touch 
protection of the soil, or concern the cycles of development In 
replacement of a forest. 

Guaranteeing Protection and Continuing Evoeutiox 

OF Wild Life 

\ iew'ed at one time only as a plaything of the scientist or 
nature lover, wild plant life not now In economic use may 
become of critical importance in evolution of society. That 
the domesticated plants upon which man depends so largely 
for food, clothing, protection, medication, and many other 
values constitute all available elements of the plant world 
that have such value is extremely doubtful. 

The plant species at present in use were obtained by 
ancient peoples through ages of contact. Attention was 
centered on cultivation and bettermcni of these materials. 
Either emergency conditions or intensive research will bring 
out still other species having hitherto unrecognized values. 

During the Great War, when we were in search for rubber 
supply, it was estimated that one billion pounds of rubber 
could be obtained from the rabbit brush of the arid region in 
and bordering Nevada. Perhaps future studies of land use 
will make desirable some development of this resource through 
bettered strains of this and similar plants in regions where 
other agricultural ventures are less profitable. 

One may expect that in future ages scientific discovery 
will give us yet undreamed methods for modification of the 
plant world to meet new human needs. But it is highly im¬ 
probable that such researches wtII furnish us a range of new 
species comparable to those now found in the wild flora that 
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has been produced through hundreds of miUions of years of 
evolution in the environment of a constantly changing earth. 
It is essential that guardianship of such relics as we have be 
maintainedt and that careful research be directed toward 
study of possible resources for the future. 

So again in wild animal life, the great resource of game 
animals and other creatures remaining in the wild state de- 
serv'es our protection for possibilities represented in a multitude 
of uses. These range from food, recreation, and stimulating 
experience of the hunter, to interest in such life for its own 
sake that sen es an increasingly imporiani purpose as oppor¬ 
tunity develops for us to turn again toward the values of 
nature. 

CoXSERVATIOX OF GrEAT NaTURAL FEATURES IN TUEIR 
PRjailTlVE CoXDITIOX 

One of the most difficult, and yet in 5ome tvays one of the 
most important functions of conser^'^ation at this timCi, looks 
in still another direction tow^ard preservation and protection 
of those overshadowing features of nature which illustrate 
both the processes and the results that have contributed tow'ard 
shaping the w'orld as we find it. Such aspects of our sur- 
roundings appear in the power of natural forces, in the primi¬ 
tive life which has grown out of the creative process, and in 
great landscapes comprising the whole range of features in 
nature. 

1 he values maintained in this type of conservation or 
protection, and the uses toward which they contribute, com¬ 
prise an infinite variety of things relating to aspects of life 
which concern our maintenance through food, shelter, control 
of power, and knowledge of the entire range of natural re¬ 
sources* In at least equally important ways they meet needs 
touching the things that arc most strikingly characteristic of 
man, namely, his intellectual growth, his appreciation of 
beauty and sublimity in nature, and the desire to adjust 
his spiritual or religious life to what is known of creative 
influences in the world about us. 
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It is a part of the task of science to make acquaintance 
with the elements of our natural surroundings. Nature is 
almost infinitely complex, and to know it adequately we must 
study its operations without the disturbing or complicating 
influence of artificial factors. So from time to tinae areas 
which present exceptional features have been set aside for com¬ 
plete protection. 

The manner in which various human uses may be inter¬ 
twined in such possessions is illustrated in simple manner by 
the sacred forests surrounding ancient temples In China. 
These wooded areas seem to have been maintained partly to 
give protection to the temples, partly by reason of their beauty 
as frames for these structures, but largely because they were 
places in which it ivas possible to walk in quiet natural sur¬ 
roundings and to meditate on great questions of life and re¬ 
ligion, This desire for contemplation in the midst of undis¬ 
turbed natural beauty, which made the preservation of these 
wooded areas possible, has brought most interesting results. 

Dr. Lowdermilk,ofthe federal Soil Erosion Service, a close 
student of problems in China, tells me that the sacred forests 
are almost the only places in those regions where the natural 
features have been left undisturbed. It is here that he found 
opportunity to compare the original face of the land with the 
heavily eroded areas of today. It is in such forests alone that 
the beautiful maiden-hair, or gingko, tree, which was once 
spread widely over the northern hemisphere, remains now for 
our use and study. It is here that, in the desire to maintain 
nature as nearly as possible in its original condition, certain 
areas, that have been used in some part to meet needs of the 
community, have long been treated by methods of forest 
conservation corresponding to what we are at this ntoment 
initiating as a national practice of the United States through 

the timber conservation policy. 

Protection of great features of nature which illustrate out¬ 
standing results of creation, or of the processes by which this 
work has been accomplished. Is especially important when 
what is guarded remains in its primeval environment. Only 
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with such conditions can we have real appreciation of nature 
at work, and of the conditions under which Its activity pro¬ 
ceeds. 

CossERVATiox OF Naturai. Beauty 

In addition to what might be called the creational values 
of nature w'hich we may protect for future students, scientific, 
intcUcctual, and economic, strong emphasis should be placed 
on that significant phase of consen'^ation covering the diverse 
elements which human appreciation groups under the head of 
beauty in nature. On the assumption that beauty represents 
only an attitude of mind toward harmonious values, w'e must 
recognize this point of view as connected with that relating to 
the element of the sublime in nature expressing respect for 
things of magnitude and power* Though beauty may be 
dependent upon how we look, or the point of view ivhich we 
take, the elements combined to form the picture of beauty 
and sublimity must be conceived as existing in nature and not 
wholly due to human imagination. 

So conservation as it touches nature should cover features 
representing beauty and sublimity and the great group of 
influences which inspire us* Through this guardianship 
we protect materials that serve as the source from which 
may develop critical elements uoi only of scientific thought, 
but of aesthetic ideals, or even ideas of significance in growth 
of religious thought. 

Necessity for Evolution of Highest Attainable 
Standards of Use for Great Treasures 
IN Nature 

Building of the National Bark system of the United States 
offers One of the exceptional possibilities for preserving fea¬ 
tures in nature recognized as superlative from points of view 
ranging through economic and scientific to tKe esthetic, 
poetic, and religious. Maintenance of these values as they 
have been transmitted to us, and guidance of their use for 
scientific, inieilectual, and spiritual purposes constitutes one 
of the unique responsibilities of the world. 
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Proper development of the opportunity furnished for study 
of creation, its processes, and the relation of man to it will 
require a synthesis of all that we possess in science, In art, and 
in philosophy. The result will conceivably furnish a new 
aspect of intellectual and spiritual interest having large signifi¬ 
cance in the future development of our beliefs regarding the 
relation of man to nature. It will be an outstanding influence 
both in conser^'^aiion of ideas and in evolution of ideals. So 
imporjiant may this contribution be to a world of changing 
and developing views that no effort should be spared to main¬ 
tain the treasures set aside for this purpose. It is important 
to realize that adequacy of protection depends upon ability 
so to define the values and manner of use for what is involved 
that unwitting destruction will be avoided. 

Conservation ano Evolution in the Field of Human 

Activities 

In the region of nature we have come to an appreciation 
of our responsibilities for protection of basic resources, and for 
continuing study of their utilization in such manner as to 
meet requirements in the evolution of our highest needs. 
We do not understand the balance of these functions fully, 
but we appreciate the significance of the problem. 

Within the special domain of human problems, determina¬ 
tion of what requires conservation, what concerns evolution 
or development, and what is clearly the peculiar opportunity 
for man’s constructive ability is more difficult than in exami¬ 
nation of our relation to nature. There are nevertheless in 
the phenomena of life, whether considered as biological or in 
terms of human thought, certain things which the tests of 
time and experience show to be fundamental. In other as¬ 
pects of life we find expectation of change and development or 
growth inherent in the situation. .And again there are condi¬ 
tions in which the stage seems set specifically as opportunity 
for human creative activity. The possibility of orderly 
movement in social development depends in considerable 
measure upon our ability to determine the balance which 
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should obtain among these factors. This is one of the greatest 
of all huTTian questions. 

The view that there are no bask or fundamental qualities 
means a situation in which changes will be largely dependent 
upon the momentary" whims of individuals or groups. In com¬ 
mon language this is chaos. On the other hand^ iuHexible 
adherence to the idea that noihing changes results in attempt 
to tie dovvm the growing structure of society* The result is 
that sooner or later the bonds are rudely broken, Apftrecia- 
tion of the Idea that society desires opportunity for progress 
opens the way for those processes of growth by which changes, 
sometimes slow and sometimes rapid, bring about normal 
evolution* 

The known historj- of the world permits us to visualize 
the entrance of man into the scheme of things at some remote 
period, and to see him bringing a new constructive element. 
The coming of this influence gave added possibilities for or¬ 
ganizing and storing knowledge, and finally for selective 
judgment. Whether one looks upon the appearance of hu¬ 
man kind as only another expression of the Creator, or how¬ 
ever it be interpreted, with its coming a further type of vision 
opened in the world, \\ ith increasing knowledge of natutc^ 
and of man himself, previously unknown com bin at ions w^re 
made possible, and under these conditions forward building 
was to be expected in all later stages. 

Opportunity for Conservation and Evolution in Aborjc- 
INAL American Culture 

In human application of conservation and evolution prin- 
cipks derived from study of nature, we find illustration of an 
activity having much significance today in a program under 
discussion for widening opportunities of life for the native or 
Indian peoples of this country. With differing views as to 
how this may be accomplished, consideration is being given 
to adjustment such as can guarantee to the Indian the pos¬ 
sibility of following as he may wish the ideas or ideals which 
his nature or his culture indicates as most desirable. 
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Of the courses which can be followed one possibility looks 
toward early amalgamation of all the peoples of the country, 
and possible assumption of characteristics like those distin¬ 
guishing the Anglo Sajcon people. From another point of 
view, there would be recognized in. human nature an assort¬ 
ment of qualities which are in part expression of individual 
peculiarities, but in large measure represent more funda¬ 
mental strata corresponding to influence of inheritance and 
environment. 

This particular problem concerns extent to which the 
aboriginal American may be given opportunity to develop on 
the basis of conservation of his fundamental characters, in¬ 
clinations, and ideals. It involves also the extent to which 
in his evolution he should have aid in accommodating himself 
so far as he may desire to the conventions of European 
civilization. 1 1 has taken the cultural groups of Europe many 
generations to attain appreciation of the fact that the things 
which appear good to one nation, or in one culture, may not 
have comparable value to those representing development 
out of a different environment, and on the basis of different 
ideals. The world is still seeking for light as to how such 
problems should be solved. 

Significance of Conservation and Evolution in 
Practical Questions of Society Today 

When we turn to application of conserx'ation and evolu¬ 
tion principles as they relate to the particular problems of 
our civilization in this period of depression one can not avoid 
recognizing first of all the seemingly infinite extent and com¬ 
plication of forces in action. The picture is today so vast, 
and the factors concerned so little understood, that the prob¬ 
lem is impressive by reason of almost incomprehensible mag¬ 
nitudes and through recognition of our ignorance The 
tremendous difficulties of the situation make it more clear at 
the present time than at any earlier moment m history that, 
within reasonable limits, we most determine what among the 
elements of science, economics, government, and religion 
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appear to be firm ground upon whicti we can build, also what 
must be looked upon as in normal change or progresSp And 
agam we see that it is important to recognize those situations 
in which failure to act constructively might be tantamount to 
neglect of responsibility. 

With what may be called the modern fact-finding view* 
we appreciate that determination of what is basic and of con¬ 
tinuing value and what is of progressive or evoluticmaiy type 
can be determined only by intensive examination of the facts. 
In this effort the combination of science and history with 
consideration of nioral and ethical values becomes important 
far beyond the degree of acquaintance with this relation in 
any previous age* \\ e have too often considered as practical 
only the things of immediate or personal significance^ In re¬ 
ality practical values involve a ivider vision concerning the 
highest truth and greatest good over the longer period. 

While the principles of conservation and evolution can 
not be expected to apply to the affairs of man in precisely the 
manner in which we see them related to factors in nature* 
they arc as clearly fundamental as in the remainder of the 
created world. This may be illustrated by the fact that in 
this country our politka! organization rests practically upon 
a two-party system consisting of a consen^ative and a liberal 
group. In general* one body stands more especially for con¬ 
servation and development of certain great fundamental ideas 
or practices. The other inclines toward freedom of action and 
to introduction of new elements. As political bodies they 
may almost conxplelely exchange places* but the distinguishing 
principle remains. 

In another direction it is interesting to note that just 
as we have studied conservation of natural resources with 
reference to values involved In ownership, and in control* 
and have taken measures so to regulate conditions as to give 
better protection of v^aJues and wider liberty of opportunity 
to the public^ so at this moment we arc deeply concerned with 
vvhat might be called the bonanza aspect of money-making 
illustrated by forms of high finance. Great fortunes of the 
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type derived from mitural resources seemed in the 
past loo frequentiy to represent private control of what had 
been derived from public ownership, with inadequate return 
to the people. Today we arc concerned over possibilities of 
financial control which might permit gathering of large fortunes 
by methods not clearly representing true earning power. 

Study of means by which activities permitting great 
concentrations of wealth may be guided look toward protec¬ 
tion of something w-hich arises In large part from construc¬ 
tive activity of the whole people. The concentration of 
money power of the nation In the hands of a small group might 
center control of other activities, including educational and 
intellectual opportunity, or even guidance of ideas. The 
process Involved in conser\nng freedom for action is in soine 
respects not unrelated to conservation activities developed In 
relation to natural resources. 

We find in this age vigorous effort to eliminate poverty 
and secure opportunity for education and the broader view 
for all citizens. With this are coupled in some measure the 
activities designed to prevent great concentration of wealth 
by opening better means for its distribution. These ques¬ 
tions are all related to fundamental principles concerning 
right of the individual to live his own life and grow^ m pre^ 
portion to his capacity for development. This condition 
has been described through the ages In many ways and in 
numerous languages. It has been called liberty, or oppor¬ 
tunity, or the pursuit of happiness, h rests upon ideas 
of life and government that involve both individual oppor¬ 
tunity and responsibility to the community. The principles 
of truth, honesty, and brotherly love have worked themselves 
out slowly in relation to these aspects of control in possession 
of property, in general human relations, and in government. 
They lie in a stratum deeper than laws or codes. It is the 
spirit of conduct and not the letter of laws that determines 
truth, honesty, and broadly ail human values- ^ 

Much of the struggle in which we are engaged at the 
moment In this country, and in the world, ranges within the 
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limits of the few principles or questions discussed^ The con¬ 
servation and continuing high use of great human ideals denv- 
monstrated over and over in hi5tor}% but abundantly^ neglected 
in practice, is one of the most critical needs of this time* 
Standards of conduct are more furkdamental than any other 
bases of reference. There U properly and necessarily strenu¬ 
ous discussion regarding intricate questions of economic and 
social organization, and this must all be given full considcTa- 
lion and much research. But in proportion to values in¬ 
volved, it sometimes seems as if there is Jess said about the 
fundamental principles underlying right conduct of business 
and of human relations^ individual, national, and inter¬ 
national, than of immediate technical details that represent 
evolution of our social structure. We have just spent many 
painful years considering individual liberty as it touches con- 
stitutionai rights Involved in prohibition legislation. In the 
meantime the cause of temperance has at times appeared 
less important than the right to drink. 

Evolution of Creative xActivity in Relation to 
Welfare of Society 

In considering more especially those features of present- 
day life that have to do with evolution of society and expres- 
sion of human creative activity, science in its varying forms 
has been given a prominent place. Few other types of 
activity have been looked upon as having so large a responsi¬ 
bility for present lack of social adjustment. It Is not that 
science has been considered in Itself evil or destructive, but 
rather that through its advance there has come into the world 
an almost iuhnite number of new forces, methods, and instru¬ 
ments causing tremendously rapid development In certain 
directions as compared with limited possibilities in others. 
1 he resulting unbalance has appeared to affect all aspect of 
human thought and activity. In a period of depression this 
relation takes on special importance. 

Question has naturally arisen as to the attitude we should 
take toiAard these elements which tend to promote excep- 
tionally raj?id evolution in civilization, or in another view 
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might be looked upon as over-emphasis on human creative 
activity. While this development has been most strongly 
expressed in the physical sciences, no phase of thinking, from 
phjsics to social thcor}-. ha. Tailed to exert its influence 
through production of new materials. 

In the great mass of new information contributed by tins 
constructive work the product is such that under pi^per 
conditions of control it would be recognized as having lyge 
value. It is principally those things which are advanced or 
promoted without reference to their wider or ultimate human 
significance that come to be looked upon as detrimental- 
This may be true of forms of energy, mechanical inventions, 
chemical substances, drugs, aspects of art and literature, or 

theories of social organization* 

We can not doubt that from time to time discov^^ and 
invention have brought difficult social disturbance. The re¬ 
sults are not unlike numerous known cases m which planK or 
animals have been moved into a region not adjusted to ^ ei 
presence, and have disturbed the balance of nature. Sue 
is the ston' of the cactus, or of rabbits brought into the 
Australian region, where such types of organisms had imt 
existed in this or any preceding period. At the same tim 
there seems no question that with adequate vision these new 
products or advances in knowledge collectively are of benefi 
to mankind. They present possibilities for adjustment on 
new levels, and with widened opportunities for life. 

The control of new features will In many instances require 
a view such as can be obtained only by wisdom of the highest 
order. Perhaps we shall need the collective judgment of 
many minds related In an exceptionally effective 
other cases the necessary action may arise from individuals 
concerned. To depend wholly upon values remaining through 
Ldval of the fittest, allowing things to take thew course 
unguided, will sometimes involve fate of the ^ 

other occasions the interests of the people. ^ 

ranee in handling of such situations will be mullipUed by bad 
Judgment, and may be increased almost infinitely by selfish- 
ne&s or neglect of the public interests 
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In ways not yet devised we need development of research, 
education, and vision which w'ill give us machinery making 
possible the continuing evolution of society through creative 
activity, but Avithout increasing the dangers. Such a program, 
will necessarily involve participation of science and engi¬ 
neering in its various phases, along w'ith representation of all 
social interests concerned. 

Desire and ability to increase knowledge and extend 
creative work are normal and essential characters of an in¬ 
telligent people. To halt such activities w’outd be to limit 
that forward movemetit which is indispensable in a world of 
people whose happiness is in large part determined by their 
opportunities for progress. 

\\ e have adequate knowledge from history to indicate 
that we live in a changing or evolving world, and this needl 
not noiv be disputed or argued. We know also that adequate 
development through the varying stages of life depends upon 
the working out of great principles and ideas. . 4 s the movement 


continues we must retain and conserve the things which 
are fundamental and at the same time give liberal room for 
changing elements, with normal evolution and creative ac¬ 
tivity such as enter at every age. With this continuing 
development there is no problem more important than that of 
maintaining balanced judgment and means of adjustment 
adequate to progress with the minimum of loss and the 
maximum of value for constructive effort. 

Let us not be deceived into setting up an alibi through 
thinking that science has disturbed the values of truth, or 
that real business necessarily makes exchange and barter 
unholy, or that natural passion and art demean the spirit of 
man. 1 erhaps in application of principles of conservation 
and evolution to human affairs we need the voice of the 
preacher along with that of the scientist, engineer, economist, 
and student of government to tell us whether the scales of our 
judgment are properly adjusted. If such balance can be 
maintained as will give true appraisal of relations between 
niajor values, the way for progress will be seen as a wide and 
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Nathaniel Chapman 
Mahlon Dickerson 

i8[o and iSli 

Thomas C. James 
Thomas Tickell Hewson 
Nathaniel Chapman 
Burgess Allison 

i812 

‘ Thomas C. James 

Thomas Tickell Hewson 
Nathaniel Chapman 
Joseph Cloud 

1815 

Thomas C. James 
Thomas Tickell Hewson 
Nathaniel Chapman 
Robert M. Patterson 

1814 

Thomas C James 
Thomas Tickell Hewson 
Robert M. Patterson 
Reuben Haines 

1815 and [816 
Thomas C. James 
Thomas Tickell Hewson 
Robert M- Patterson 
Nathaniel Chapman 


1817 and l8t8 

Thomas C. James 
Robert M. Patterson 
John Syog Dorsey 
VV, P, C. Barton 

1819 

Thomas C* James 
Robert M- Patterson 
P, C, Barton 
Robert Walsh, Jr. 

1S20 

Thomas C. James 
Robert M. Patterson 
Robert Walsh, Jr. 
George Ord 

1821 and iSaa 

Thomas Tickell Hewson 
Robert M. Patterson 
Robert Walsh, Jr. 
George Ord 

1823. and 1S24 

Robert M, Patterson 
Robert Walsh, Jr. 
George Ord 
William H. Keating 

1825 and 1826 

Robert Walsh, Jr. 
George Ord 
William H. Keating 
Franklin Bache 

1S27 

George Ord 
William H. Keating 
Franklin Bache 
Clement C. Biddle 
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1828 

Franklin Bache 
Dement C* Biddle 
John K. Kane 
Charles D. Meigs 

1829 

George Ord 
Franklin Bache 
Clement C. Biddle 
John K* Kane 

(No minutes for 1830) 

1831 

George Ord 
Franklin Bache 
Clement C. Biddle 
John K, Kane 

1832 

Franklin Bache 
Dement C. Biddle 
John K. Kane 
William H. Keating 

1833 to 1837, inclusive 
Franklin Bache 
John K. Kane 
Alexander Dallas Bache 
Charles D. Meigs 

1838 and 1839 
Franklin Bache 
John K- Kane 
Alexander Dallas Bache 
Joshua Francis Fisher 

1840 to 1842, inclusive 
Franklin Bache 
John K. Kane 
Alexander Dallas Bache 
Robley DungHson 


1843 and 1S44 
John K* Kane 
Alexander Dallas Bache 
Robley DungHson 
Joshua Francis Fisher 

1S45 to 1S47, inclusive 
John K. Kane 
Robley DungHson 
John F. Frazer 
Alfred Langdon FJwyn 

1848 

John K, Kane 
Robley DungHson 
John F. Frazer 
Charles B. Trego 

1849 to 1852, inclusit'e 
Robley DungHson 
John F. Frazer 
Charles B. Trego 
E. Otis Kendall 

1853 and 1854 
John F. Frazer 
Charles B. Trego 
£. Otis Kendall 
Frederick Fraley 

1855 to 1858, inclusive 
Charles B. Trego 
£. Otis Kendall 
Frederick Fraley 
John L. Le Conte 

1859 to 1874, mdusive 
Charles B. Trego 
E. Otis Kendall 
John L. Le Conte 
J, Peter Lesley 
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1875 and 1876 
E. Otis Kendall 
John L, Le Conte 
Pliny E. Chase 
J. Peter Lesley 

1877 to 1879, inclusive 
John L, Le Conte 
Pliny E. Chase 
George F. Barker 
J. Peter Lesley 

1S80 to 1883, inclusive 
Pliny E. Chase 
George F. Barker 
J. Peter Lesley 
Daniel G. Brinton 

1884 to 1886, 1 lid naive 
George F, Barker 
Daniel G. Brinton 
Henry Phillips, Jr, 
J. Peter Lesley 

1887 to [895) inclusive 
George F. Barker 
Daniel G. Brinton 
Henry Phillips, Jr. 
George H. Horn 

1896 

George F. Barker 
George H. Horn 
Persifor Frazer, Jr, 
Patterson Du Bois 

1S97 

George H. Horn 
Persifor Frazer, Jr. 
Isaac Minis Hays 
Frederick Prime 


1898 

Persifor F razer, J r. 
Isaac Minis Hays 
Frederick Prime 
Samuel Philip Sad tier 

] S99 and ] 900 

Isaac Minis Hays 
Frederick Prime 
Samuel Philip Sadtier 
Richard A. Cleemann 

rgoi 

Isaac Minis Hays 
Samuel Philip Sadtier 
Edwin G* Conklin 
Arthur W. Goods peed 

1902 to 1907, inclusive 
Isaac Minis Hays 
Edwin G. Conklin 
Arthur W. Goodapeed 
Morris Jastrow, Jr. 

1908 to i9[l, inclusive 
Isaac Minis Hays 
Arthur W. Goodspeed 
James W, Holland 
Amos F. Brown 

1912 to 19171 inclusive 
Isaac Minis Hays 
Arthur W. Goodspeed 
Amos P. Brown 
Harry F. Keller 

1918 and 1919 

Isaac Minis Hays 
Arthur W. Goodspeed 
Harry F. Keller 
Bradley Moore Davis 
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19ZO and 19^1 

Isaac Minifi Hays 
Arthur W. Goodspecd 
Harry F. Kdler 
John A* Miller 


1922 and 1923 

Arthur \V. Goodspecd 

Harry F. Relief 
John A. Miller 

1924 to 1934, inclusive 
Arthur VV* Goodspeed 
John A. Miller 


Curators 


1769 

Adam K-ubn 
John Morgan 
Lewis Nicola 

1770 

Isaac Bartram 
Benjamin Rush 
Owen Biddle 

1771 

William Shippen, Jr. 
Benjamin Rush 
Adam Kuhn 

1772 

Benjamin Rush 
James Alexander 
David Rittenbouse 

»775 

David Rittcnhousc 
Samuel Duffield 
James Alexander 

1774 and 1775 
Samuel Dulfield 
David Rittenhouse 
Thomas Bond, Jr. 

(776 

David Rittenhouse 
Samuel Dufiicld 
Pierre E. Du Simittere 


(No minutes from January Si 
177S to January 16, 1779) 

1779 

Lewis Nicola 
Samuel Duffield 
Pierre £. Du Simitiere 

(No minutes for 17S0) 

1781 

Lewis Nicola 
Samuel Duffield 
Pierre E. Du Simitiere 

1782 

Lewis Nicola 
Samuel Duffield 
Isaac Gray 

1783 

Samuel Duffield 
Isaac Gray 
Ebenezer Hazard 

17S4 and 1785 

Ebenezer Hazard 
Samuel Duffield 
Lewis Nicola 

17S6 and 17S7 
Samuel Duffield 
Barnabas Binney 
William Bradford 
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178S and 17^9 
Samuel Du {Reid 
William Bradford 
Charles W. Peale 

1790 and 1791 
Samuel Dufheld 
Charles W, Peale 
Benjamin Smith Barton 

1792 to 1794, inclusive 
Charles W. Peale 
Benjamin Smith Barton 
Caspar Wist a r 

1795 and 1796 

Benjamin Smith Barton 
Thomas Parke 
Charles W. Peale 

1797 and 179^ 

Charles W, Peale 
Benjamin Smith Barton 
Robert Patterson 

1799 „ , 

Charles W. Peale 
Benjamin Smith Barton 
Nicholas Collin 

1800 

Charles W. Peale 
Benjamin Smith Barton 
George Turner 

1801 and 1802 
Charles W. Peak 
Robert Leslie 
John R. Smith 

1805 

Charles W* Peale 
Robert Leslie 
William S. Jacobs 


1804 to 1806, inclusive 
Charles W. Peale 
Robert Hare, Jr. 

John Church 

1807 to 1810, inclusive 
Charles W. Peale 
Robert Hare, Jr. 

John R« Smith 

1811 to 1813, inclusive 
John R. Smith 
Zaccheus Collins 
Robert Hare, Jr. 

1814 and 1813 

Zaccheus Cotltns 
Joseph Cloud 
William Hembel, Jr. 

1816 

Zaccheus Collins 
Joseph Ooud 
Samuel Calhoun 

1817 and 1818 
Zaccheus Collins 
Joseph Cloud 
Thomas Tickell Hewson 

1819 and l8zo 
Joseph Ooud 
Thomas Tickell Hewson 
Reuben Haines 

1821 and tSz2 
Joseph Cloud 
Thomas Say 
W'illiam E. Homer 

1823 

Thomas Say 
W'illiam E. Horner 
Isaiah Lukens 
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1824 to 1S27, Inclusive 
Thomas Say 
William E. Horner 
James Mease 

1825 

James Mease 
William E. Horner 
John Price Welherill 

tS 29 

Janies Mease 
John Price Wetherill 
Robert E, Griffith, Jr. 

(No rainittes for 1S30) 

1831 to i8j6, inclusive 
Robert E. Griffith, ]t, 
John Price Wetherill 
Isaac Lea 

1S37 

Isaac Lea 

John Price \\"etherili 
Isaac Hays 

183S 

Isaac Lea 
Isaac Hays 
Franklin Peale 

1839 to 1845, inclusive 
John Price Wetherill 
Isaac Hays 
Franklin Peale 

1S46 to 1850^ inclusive 
Franklin Peale 
John Price Wetherill 
John C Cmson 

1S51 to 1856, inclusive 
Franklin Peale 
John C* Cres$on 
M. Fisher Longstreth 


1857 and 1858 
Franklin Peale 
Elias Durand 
M, Fisher Ijongstreth 

1859 to 1870, inclusive 
Franklin Peale 
Ettas Durand 
Joseph Carson 

1871 to 1873;, inclusive 
Joseph Carson 
Elias Durand 
Hector Tyndale 

1874 to 1876, inclusive 
Joseph Carson 
Hector Tyndale 
Charles M. Cresson 

1877 to 3879, inclusive 
Hector Tyndale 
Charles M. Cresson 
Daniel G- Brinton 

1880 

Hector Tyndale 
Charles M. Cresson 
Henry Phillips, Jr. 

1881 10 inclusive 

Charles M. Cresson 
Henry Phillips, Jr. 
George H. Horn 

1884 and 1885 
George H, Horn 
Charles G. Ames 
Philip H. Law 

1886 

George H* Horn 
Charles G- x 4 .mes 
John R. Baker 
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1887 ^nd 1888 

Charles G* Ames 
John R. Baker 
Philip H. Law 

1S89 and [890 
John Baker 
Patterson Du Bois 
J. Cheston Morris 

1891 to 1895, inclusive 
Patterson Du Bois 
J. Cheston Moms 
Richard Meade Bache 

1896 

J. Cheston Mom‘s 
Richard Meade Bache 
Benjamin Smith Lyman 

1897 to 1901J ifidnsive 
J. Cheston Mom's 
Benjamin Smith Lyman 
Henry Pettit 

1902 

Charles L* Doolittle 


William P. Wilson 
William B. Scott 

1903 to Jgo/p inclusive 
Charles L+ Doolittle 
Willi am P. Wilson 
Albert H. Smyth 

r9o8 to 1919, inclusive 
Charles L. Doolittle 
William P. Wilson 
Leslie W1 Miller 

1920 and 1921 

William P* Wilson 
Leslie W. Miller 
Henry H. Donaldson 

1922 

Wllliain P. Wilson 
Henry H. Donaldson 

1923 to 1927^ inclusive 
William P. Wilson 

1928 to I9j4p inclusive 
Albert P. Brubaker 


Treasurers 


1769 and 1770 
Philip Syng 

1771 to 1776^ inclusive 
Thomas Coombe 

(No minutes from January 3. 
1776 to January 16, 1779 ) 

1779 

Matthew Clarkson 

(No minutes for 17S0) 

1781 to 1790^ inclusive 
Francis Hopkinson 


1791 to 1841, inclusive 
John Vaughan 

1842 to 1847, inclusive 
George Ord 

1S48 to 1851, inclusive 
Benjamin W. Richards 

1S52 to 1874, inclnsive 
Charles B, Trego 

187s to 1897, inclusive 
J, Sergeant Price 
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1S98 to igo2, inclusive 

1933, March to May 

Horace Jayne 

William P. Gest (to fill the 

1905 to 1920, inclusive 

vacancy created by the 
death of Eli Kirk Price) 

Henry La Barre Jayne 

1921 to 193:2, inclusive 

1933- 

Fidelity-Pbiladelphia Trust 

Eli Kirk Price 

Company 

Councillors 

(All councillors elected for three 

1784 

years except when otheriA'ise 

Thomas McKean 

indicated) 

George Bryan 


Barbe De Marbois 

17&I 

Samuel Caldwell 

George Biy'an 

Thomas McKean 

17S5 

Barbe De Marbois 

Jared Ingersoll 

Charles Thomson 

Jonathan B. Smith 

FOf two ye^Tj 

Joseph Reed 

George DufHeld 

Robert Blackwell 

William Livingston 

1786 

Thomas Jefferson 

David Ritten house 

John Witherspoon 

Benjamin Rush 

For OTit ygar 

John Jones 

Estra StUes 

Adam Kuhn (to fUJ the va¬ 

Matthew Garkson 

cancy created by the death 

Jonathan B. Smith 

of Joseph Reed) 

John Lukcns 

George Diifheld 

1782 

1787 

Joseph Reed 

Thomas McKean 

Jonathan B. Smith 

George Bryan 

Jared Ingersoll 

Samuel Caldwell 

Owen Biddle 

Jonathan Hoge 

17S3 

17SS 

Thomas Jefferson 

Jared Ingersoll 

John Witherspoon 

Robert Blackwell 

George Dufhdd 

Adam Kuhn 

Dav^id Rittenhouse 

Charles Pettit 
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1789 

Charles Pettit 
Beojamin Rush 
John Jones 
George Dufheld 

1790 

Thomas McKean 
Robert Blackwell 
William Barton 
Isaac Gray 

1791 

Adam Kuhn 
Jared Ingersoll 
Andrew Ellicott 
Samuel P. Griffiths 
For one ytar 

Nicholas Collin (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of George Duflield) 
For unexfired terms 
Thomas McKean 
Robert Blackwell 
William Barton 
Charles Pettit 
Isaac Gray 
Benjamin Rush 
John Jones 

1792 

Charles Pettit 
Nicholas Collin 
Benjamin Rush 
William WTiite 

1793 

J, Thornton 
Thomas McKean 
William Barton 
Robert Blackwell 


1794 

Jonathan W'llliamSj Jr. 

John Andrews 
Andrew Ellicott 
Samuel P. Griffiths 
James Davidson (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of William Barton) 

179s 

William Smith 
Jonathan B. Smith 
William Currie 
William W'hite 

1796 

Robert Blackwell 
Thomas McKean 
Janies Davidson 
Adam Kuhn 

1797 

Andrew Ellicott 
Tench Coie 
James Abercrombie 
Richard Peters Smith 

1795 

Jonathan B. Smith 
W'illiann Smith 
William Currie 
Samuel Wheeler 
Jonathan Williams, Jr. (to 
fill the vacancy created by 
the death of Richard Peters 
Smith) 

1799 

Thomas ^IcKean 
James Davidson 
Robert Blackwell 
Adam Kuhn 
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]8oo 

Jonathan ’ftilliams, Jr. 

Andrew Ellicott 
Tench Coie 
Samuel Magaw 
Fqt itso yeart 

Benjamin H. Lairobe (to fill 
the vacancy created by 
Thomaa McKean, bccom- 
mg Patron of the Society) 

1801 

Jonathan B. Smith 
William Currie 
Samuel W’heeler 
Peter Stephen Du Ponceau 

1802 

Jamea Wood house 
John Bleakley 
Benjamin H, Latrobe 
Samuel Duffield 

1805 

Jonathan Williams, Jr. 
Andrew Ellicott 
Samuel Magaw 
Nicholas Collin 
Fqt (aw ytafi 

Tench Coie (to fill the va¬ 
cancy created by the death 
of John Bleakley) 

1804 

William White 
Jonathan B, Smith 
Peter Stephen Du Ponceau 
Adam Kuhn 

1805 

James W'oodhouse 
Samuel Dufiield 


William Ship pen 
Zaccheus Collins 

1806 

Benjamin Rush 
Andrew Ellicott 
Nicholas Collin 
William Tilghman 

1807 

William White 

Peter Stephen Du Ponceau 

Jonathan Williams, Jr. 

William Short 

1808 

• John McDowell 
Zaccheus Collins 
James W^oodhouse 
William Shippen 

1809 

Nicholas Collin 
Andrew Ellicott 
Benjamin Rush 
William Tilghman 
For tvsQ 

Jonathan B. Smith (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of William Shippen) 

1810 

Peter Stephen Du Ponceau 
Jonathan Williams, Jr 
Mahlon Dickerson 
William W’hite 
For one year , 

Adam Seybert (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of James Wood- 
house) 
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iSit 

AdAiu Seyberi 
Jonathan B> Smith 
James Gibson 
J. H. Brinton 

iSiz 

Nicholas Collin 
Benjamin Rush 
William Tilghman 
Andrew Ellicott 

1 S1 j 

William White 
Peter Stephen Du Ponceau 
Jonathan Williams, Jr- 
Horace Binney 
For one y«r 

Edward Penington (to fill 
the vacancy created by the 
death of Jonathan B. 
Smith) 

18:4 

Thomas Cooper 
James Gibson 
Edward Penington 
Robert Hare, Jr. 

For one year 

William Meredith (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of Benjamin Rush) 

iSt5 

Nicholas Collin 
William Tilghman 
Andrew Ellicott 
William Meredith 

t8i6 ^ 

William White 
Horace Binney 


John Sergeant 
William Rawle 

1817 

Thomas Cooper 
James Gibson, 

Nathaniel Chapman 
Samuel Calhoun 
For One year 

William Hembel, Jr. (to fill 
the vacancy created by the 
election of William Tilgh- 
mati as vice-president of 
the Society) 

iSiS 

Thomas Jefferson 
William Maclure 
Nicholas Collin 
VVilliam Meredith 

1819 

William Rawle 
Horace Binney 
John Sergeant 
John Quincy Adams 

iSzo 

James Gibson 
Nathaniel Chapman 
Robert Hare, Jr. 

William Hembel, J r, 

iSir 

Thomas Jefferson 
William Maclure 
Nicholas Collin 
William Meredith 

i 3 z 2 

Horace Binney 
John Quincy Adams 
John Sergeant 
W'Uliam Rawle 
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Noth^nid Chapman 
Robert Hare^ Jr* 

William Hembel, Jr, 

Qement C. Biddle 

1824 

Thomas Jefferson 
William Mad u re 
Nicholas Collin 
William Meredith 

1825 

Horace Binnej' 

John Sergeant 
John Quincy Adams 
William Rawle 

1826 

Nathaniel Chapman 
William Hembel^ Jn 
Robert Hare, Jr. 

Clement C. Biddle 

1827 

William Meredith 
Nicholas Collin 
William Maclure 
Robert W"alsh, Jr. 

]S28 

John Quincy Adams 
John Sergeant 
William Short 
Samuel Moore 
For one ye&r 
Robert Adrain (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
election of Nathaniel 
Chapman as vice-president 
of the Society) 


E829 

Robert Hare, Jr. 

W'illiam Rawle 
Joseph Hopkinson 
William Hembel, Jr. 

(No minutes for 1S30) 

1831 

Nicholas Biddle 
Nicholas Collin 
William Meredith 
For one year 

William H. Keating (to hll 
the vacancy created by the 
election of Joseph Hopkia- 
son as vice-president of the 
Society) 

1S32 

William Hembel, Jr. 

William Rawle 
Robert Hare, Jr. 

Charles D* Meigs 
For Itoo yearj 

James Mease (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of Nicholas Collin) 

i&33 

William Short 
Qement C, Biddle 

Nicholas Biddle 
William H* Delancey 
Thomas Biddle 
James Mease 

183s 

William Rawle 
Robert Hare, Jr. 

William Hembel, Jr, 
Eugenius Nulty 
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i8j6 

Wiliam Short 
George Ortl 
William H. Keating 
Qement C+ Biddle 

t 837 

Kicholas Biddle 
Thomas Biddle 
James Mease 
Gouverneur Emerson 
For oHf y€af 

Joshua Francis Fisher (to fill 
the vacancy created by the 
death of William Rawle) 

1838 

Robert Hare, Jr, 

William Hembcl, Jr. 

William Meredith 
Charles D. Meigs 

1839 

William Short 
William H. Keating 
Gtorg^ Ord 
Qemcnt C. Biddle 

1840 

Nicholas Biddle 
Thomas Biddle 
Gouverneur Emerson 
Joshua Francis Fisher 

1S41 

Robert Hare, Jr. 

William Hembel, Jr. 

Charles D* Meigs 
Henry Vethake 
For onf year 

Joseph Henry (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 


death of William H. Keat- 

ing) 

E842 

Cement C. Biddle 
William Short 
Joseph Henry 
Philip H. Nicklin 

1843 

Thomas Biddle 
Gouv'emeur Emerson 
Isaac Lea 
Hartman Kuhn 
For tufQ years 

Benjamin Dorr (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of Philip H. Nicklin) 

tS 44 

Robert Hare, Jr. 

William Hembel, Jr. 

Charles D. Meigs 
Henry V^ethake 

1845 

Clement C, Biddle 
Benjamin Dorr 
William Short 
Joseph Henry 

1846 

Thomas Biddle 
Isaac Lea 
Hartman Kuhn 
Thomas P. Cope 

1S47 

Robert Hare, Jr* 

William Hembel, Jn 
Charles D. Meigs 
Henry Vethake 
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1848 

Clement C. Biddle 
William Short 
Joseph Heniy 
Benjamin Dorr 

1849 

Thomas Biddle 
Isaac Lea 
Hartman Kuhn 
Alfred Langdon Elwyn 

1S50 

Robert Hare, Jr, 

William Hembelj Jr. 

Charles D, Meigs 
Hepry V'cthake 
For eiw ytaf 

George M. Justice {to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of W illiam Short) 

1851 

Clement C. Biddle 
George M. Justice 
Frederick Fraley 
Henry Reed 

Thomas Biddle 
Isaac Lea 
Hartman Kuhn 
Alfred Langdon Elwyn 
Fof one year 

Isaac Hays (to fill the va¬ 
cancy created by the death 
of William Hembel, Jr*) 

1853 

Isaac Hays 
Charles,D. Meigs 
Henry Vethake 
Jacob G. Morris 


1854 

Qemeni C. Biddle 
George M. Justice 
Frederick Fraley 
Henr>' Reed 

1S55 

Thomas Biddle 
Isaac Lea 

Alfred Langdon Elwyn 
John Bell 
For iwo yrarj 

George Tucker (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of Henry Reed) 

for Qft^ year 

Robert Bridges {to fill the 
vacancy created fay the 
death of Jacob G. Mortis) 

1856 

Isaac Hays 
Charles D, Meigs 
Henry Vethake 
Robert Bridges 

|SS 7 

George M, Justice 
George Tucker 
William Harris 
Robert Patterson 

iSsS 

Alfred Langdon Elwyn 
John Bell 
Henry Coppee 
Edward King 

1S59 

Isaac Hays 
Robert E* Rogers 
Henry C, Carey 
Robert Bridges 
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1860 

George M. Justice 
George Tucker 
Robert Patterson 
Henry Vethake 

1861 

Alfred Langdon Elwyu 
John Bell 
Henry Coppcc 
Edward King 
y^ari 

Frederick Fraley (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
resignation of George M. 
Justice) 

1862 

Isaac Hays 
Robert E. Rogers 
Henry C. Carey 
Robert Bridges 

1865 

Frederick Fraley 
Robert Patterson 
Danid R. Goodwin 
W^illiam Parker Foulke 

1864 

Alfred Langdon Elwyn 
John Bell 
Henry Coppee 
Oswald Thompson 

1865 

Isaac Hays 
Robert E* Rogers 
Henry C* Carey 
Robert Bridges 

1866 

Frederick Fraley 
Robert Patterson 


Daniel R. Goodwin 
Eli K. Price 

1867 

Alfred Langdon F*hvyn 
John Bell 

Benjamin H. Coates 
Benjamin V. Marsh 

tm 

Isaac Hays 
Robert E, Rogers 
Henry C. Carey 
Robert Bridges 

1869 

Frederick Fraley 
Robert Patterson 
Daniel R. Goodwin 
Eli K. Price 

1870 

Alfred Langdon Elwyn 
John Bell 

Benjainin H, Coates 
Benjamin Marsh 

1871 

Isaac Hays 
Robert E. Rogers 
Henry C Carey 
Robert Bridges 

1872 

Daniel R. Goodwin 
Eli K* Price 

W. S. W. Ruschenberger 
Henry Winsor 

iS73 

Alfred Langdon Elwyn 
Benjainin H. Coates 
Pliny E. Chase 
Benjamin Marsh 
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1S74 

Isaac Hay& 

Robert. E. Rogers 
Henry C. Carey 
Robert Bridges 

187 s 

Daniel R. Goodwin 
Eli K. Price 

\V. S. W. Ruschenberger 

Henry Winsor 

1S76 

Alfred Langdon Elwyn 
Benjamin H. Coates 
Benjamin V. Marsh 
George H. PTom 

1877 

Isaac Hays 
Robert E. Rogers 
Henr>" C. Carey 
Robert Bridges 

1878 

Daniel R. Goodwin 
W. S. \V* Ruschenberger 
Henry Winsor 
William A. Ingham 

1879 

Alfred Langdoo Elwyn 
Benjamin H. Coates 
Benjamin V, Marsh 
George H. Horn 

1880 

Robert E. Rogers 
Robert Bridges 
Oswald Seidcnsticker 
Richard Wood 


1881 

Daniel R^ Goodwin 
W^ S. W, Ruschenberger 
Henry Winsor 
William A. Ingham 

1882 

Alfred Langdon Elwyn 
Benjamin V. Marsh 
Aubrey H, Smith 
George R. Morehouse 

1553 

Robert E. Rogers 
Osw^ald Seiden$ticker 
Richard W^ood 
Philip H. Law 
FQT two yf^ri 

Charles A. Ashburner (to fill 
the vacancy created by the 
death of Benjamin V. 
Marsh) 

1554 

Daniel R, Goodwin 
W. S. W- Ruschenberger 
Henry Winsor 
William A. Ingham 

1 S 85 

Aubrey H. Smith 
George R. Morehouse 
Charles A. Ashburner 
Edward D. Cope 
For ont y^ar 

Persifor Frazer, Jr. (to 611 the 
vacancy created by the 
death of Robert E. Rogers) 

Oswald Seidensticker 
Richard Wood 
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William \\ McKean 
Persifor Frazer, Jr, 

For oftf ytar 

Thomas H. Dudley (to filL the 
vacancy created by the 
resignation of W, S. W. 
Ruschenberger) 

1887 

Daniel R, Goodwin 
Henry Wlnsor 
William A. Ingham 
Thomas H. Dudley 

For tu/o ye^&rs 

Richard Vaus (10 fill the 
vacancy created by the 
resignation of Oswald 
Seidensticker) 

eS8 S 

Aubrey H. Smith 
J. Cheston Morris 
Edward D, Cope 
George R. Morehouse 

1889 

Richard Wood 
William V. McKean 
Richard V^aui 
Isaac C. Martindale 
Far y£dts 

Samuel Wagner {to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
resignation of J. Cheston 
Morris) 

t S90 

Daniel R. Goodwin 
William A. Ingham 
Thomas H. Dudley 
Robert Patterson 


Aubrey H. Smith 
George R. Morehouse 
Samuel Wagner 
William C. Cattell 
F or yrarj 

Charles S. Wurts (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of Daniel R. Good¬ 
win) 

1893 

Richard Wood 
William V. McKean 
Richard V'aux 
Isaac C. Martindale 
Fcir iwo yitkts 

William P. Tacham (to fill 
the vacancy created by the 
death of Aubrey H. Smith) 

1893 ^ 

William A. Ingham 
Thomas H. Dudley 
Robert Patterson 
Charles Wurts 
Far two yearj 

Henry C. Baird (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of Isaac C. Martin¬ 
dale) 

1894 

W'illiam Tat ham 
George R. Morehouse 
Samuel Wagner 
William C Cattell 
For two y^ars 

Henry Hartshorae (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of Thomas H. 
Dudley) 
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Richard Wood 
William V. McKean 
Richard Vault 
Henry C. Baird 

1896 

William A. Ingham 
Charles S. Wurts 
Robert Patterson 
Henry Hartahorne 
For iK'D yr&rs 

Isaac J* Wistar (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of Richard Vanx) 

1897 

George R, Morehou&e 
William C. Catiell 
William R Taiham 
Patterson Du Bois 

1898 

Richard Wood 
Henry C- Baird 
Isaac J. Wistar 
Jacob Da Costa 
Fm Qnf ytr&r 

George F. Edmunds (to fill 
the vacancy created by the 
death of Henry Harts- 
home) 

1899 

William A. Ingham 
Charles S- Wurts 
George F. Edmunds 
James T. Mitchell 
For pfi/" y^^r 

Henry C Trumbull (to fill 
the vacancy created by the 
death of VVilliam C- Cai- 
tell 


1900 

George R+ Morehouse 
Patterson Du Bois 
Henry C. Trumbull 
Charles L. Doolittle 

1901 

Richard Wood 
Henry C. Baird 
Samuel G. Dixon 
Joseph G. Rosengarten 

190Z 

Albert H. Smj^th 
George F. Edmunds 
Jame$ T Mitchell 
Joseph Wharton 

1903 

George R* Morehouse 
Patterson Du Bois 
Ira Remsen 
Isaac J, Wistar 

1904 

Richard Wood 
Henry C. Baird 
Samuel G. Dixon 
Joseph G. Rosengarten 

1905 

George Edmunds 
James T^ Mitchell 
Joseph Wharton 
William W* Keen 

1906 

Patterson Du Bois 
Samuel Dickson 
Ernest W* Brown 
William Keith Brooks 
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1907 

Richard Wood 
Samuel G. Diaon 
Joseph G, Rosengarten 
Henry Fairfield Osborn 

1908 

H amp tom L. Carson 
Talcott Williams 
Harry F. Keller 
Francis B. Gummere 

1909 

Charlemagne Tower 
Robert S. Woodward 
William Gilson Far low 
R. A. F, Penrose, Jr. 

1910 

Edward L. Nichols 
Samuel Dickson 
Ernest W. Brown 
Morris Jastrew, Jr. 

19] t 

Henry Fairfidd Osborn 
Joseph G. Rosengarten 
Edward W, Morlcy 
Henry H, Donaldson 

1912 

William Trelcase 
Francis B. Gummere 
Robert Williams Wood 
John Frederick Lewis 

1913 

Charlemagne Tower 
William Morris Davis 
George Ellery Hale 
R. A. F. Penrose, Jr, 

For («'o years 

Samuel W, Pennypacker (to 
fill the vacancy created by 


the resignation of John 
Frederick Lewis) 

I9' + 

Samuel Dickson 
Ernest W. Brown 
Morris Jastroe, Jr. 

Arthur Gordon Webster 

1915 

Henry H, Donaldson 
Theodore W. Richards 
Robert A, Harper 
Edwin G. Conklin 

1916 

Louis A. Bauer 
Edward P, Cheyney 
Russell H. Chittenden 
Charles D. Walcott 

1917 

Henry Fairfield Osborn 
Elihu Thomson 
Samuel M. V'auclain 
Henry B. Fine 

1918 

Bertram B. Boll wood 
Ernest W, Brown 
Francis B. Gummere 
Herbert S. Jennings 

1919 

Maurice Bloomfield 
John M, Qarke 
George H. Parker 
Arthur G. Webster 

[930 

William Libbey 
W'illiam W, Atterbury 
Michael I, Pupin 
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Morris jastroJr. 
for one year 

Edwin Swift Balch (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of Francis B, Gum- 
mere) 

192 r 

Bradley M. Davis 
William C. Farabee 
John Frederick Lewis 
Edwin Bidwell Wilson 

1922 

Lafayette B. Mendel 
Herbert S. Jennings 
William W. Campbell 
Robert A. Millikan 
Fof one ye^r 

Felijt E. Scbelling (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of Morris Jastrow^ 

jf) 

1923 

John C- Mcrriam 
James H, Breasted 
Ambrose Swasey 
Henr)'- G. Bryant 

1924 

Henry Crew 
Samtiel W. Stratton 
William E. Lingelbach 
Victor C. Vaughan 

* 9^5 

Thomas B. Osborne 
John Frederick Lewis 
William M. Wheeler 
William Trelcase 


1926 

Herman V+ Ames 
Whitman Cross 
W’alton B, McDaniel 
Oswald Vcblcn 

1927 

Edwin G. Conklin 
Cyrus Adler 
William C+ Sproul 
Charles F* Brush 

[928 

Henry Donaldson 
Russell Duane 
Herbert S. Jennings 
Arthur E, Kenndly 

1929 

Charles B, Davenport 
William H. Hobbs 
Emory R. Johnson 
Harlow^ Shapiey 

1930 

William B, Scott 
John Frederick Lewis 
Dana C. Munro 
Edwin Bid well Wilson 

1931 

James M, Beck 
Francis G. Benedict 
l^fayette B, Mendel 
Edwin G.' Conklin 

1932 

Cyrus Adler 
Henry H. Donaldson 
Herbert S, Jennings 
William Lyon Phelps 
Foe ifOQ years 

Heber D, Curtis (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
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deciion of Edwin C+ Conk- 
Itn as vice-president of the 
Society) 

mi 

Frank Schlesinger 
Edward W. Berry 
Frank P. Graves 
Gilbert A. Bliss 


^934 

Charles G* Abbot 
James A* Montgomery 
John Cadwalader 
Hugh S. Taylor 
1934 —December 

Russell Duane (to fill the 
vacancy created by the 
death of John Cadwaiader) 


Librarians 

David RIttenhousc, January 28^ 1775 -d, June 26, 1796. 

John Vaug^haoj March iBoj- d. December 30, 1^41. 

George Ord, January 21, 1842-January 21, 1B48. 

Charles B. Trego, January 2J, 184S-January 15;^ 1858. 

J- Peter Lesley, January 15, 1858—January 16, 1883. 

Henry Phillips, Jr., January 16, [SSs^ d, June 6^ 1895. 

George H. Horn, pro September 20, 1895 —January 17, 1896; 

January 17, 1896- d. November 24, 1897+ 

Isaac Minis Hays, pro January 15? 1897-January 21, 18985 
January 21, 1898- resigned, April 3ij 1922. 
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